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PREFACE. 


It \viii5 fit tlie i'e<|ue.st ot' Kajii Biiiaya Krishna, 
fi desoeiiclaut uf' Maharfija Nubkisseii’s, that I 
uudertoolc to write tliis hook. The materials were 
obtained by the ettorhs and at the expense of the 
Raja, and he has also borne the cost of printing and 
publieation. 

Tlie Hon’Ifle Sir John Woodburii, fis Menil^er in 
charge ol‘ tlie Hwine De[);irLnient of the Government 
of India, gave perinis.sion to search the old records 
in the Library of his OHIce. Mi', (now. Sir William) 
Cuningliam, Secretary to the Foreign Department, 
gave, at the re(|uestof the Hon’bleSir A. E. Miller, 
access to the records in the Library of his Office. The 
Hon’ble Mr. H. J. S. Cotton allowed a search iu 
the records of the Bengal Office, Messrs. Grimlcy, 
Bolton and N. K. Bose granted permission to search 
the papers in the office of the Board of Revenue, 
Lower Ih'ovinces. Riija Rajendra Narayan Deb 
Bahadur ottered help by lending papers and books 
ii'om his library. Dr. Murison rendered valuable 
services by supplying copies of papers that he found 
by a diligent search in the British Museum and 
the Library of the India Office. To the memory 
ot Rajfi Rajeiidrfi Narayfin and Mr. N. K. Bose 
a grcitefiil tribute is otfered ; find Raja Binaya 
Krishna and myself tender our warmest acknowledg¬ 
ments to the other gentlemen for the help they 
have given. 
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For all opiiiionH exprensed iii the hook and for 
clefeety of style and arrangement none is respon¬ 
sible except myself. No portion of the work has 
been touched by any hand but mine. 

In the spelling of Indian names I have followed 
the custom of leading English wfiters and not any 
jn'inciples of transliteration. The subject of these 
Memoirs appears to have been in the habit of 
signing his name as “ Nubkis.sen.” In contem¬ 
porary documents he is generally vel’erred to as 
Nubkissen, Nobkissen or NoiK)kws,s(m. There is 
high authority also for writing “ Nuneomar.” 

The Index has l)een eom[)iled by my son-in-law, 
Ashu Tosh Deb, M.A. 

N. N, GHOSE. 

Tjie ‘ Indian Isaidin " Ori'a k, | 

CiilciitUi, Si'pii’inhcr 1001. | 
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MEMOIRS 


Ul' 

MAHARAJAH NUBKISSEN BAHADUR. 


r|lAl‘'iKli 1. 

.Axi'KsTltV AND TuIK A.SH l’l..A('K CiK I’lliTH. 

Ik it if ti'iic tliiil tli(‘ world doos not, know its oreutcst, 
nion, it is niu^ no less tlnit, men do not inviirialily know their 
liest, IVuAids or their grente.st henehiotors. It is prohiihly ns 
true now ns it wns in the dny.s of Mnenulay that scarcely “ one 
in ten, ev(‘n ninone- English o('ntloinen of liieldy cultivated 
minds, can itdl who won the i)iitth> of I’lixar, who {n'rpetrated 
the. inassacies (d' I’ntnn, whether Sujah Dowlah ruhid in 
(tilde or in I'l avancore, or whetlnu- Molkar was a Jlindii or 
a Mussulman I’rincc'.'’ Tlio ercsit Reviinver rco-ret.ted that 
the ordinar\ ]On<>lishmaii was so little “curious to know how^ 
a handfitl ot'his cotniirymi'n, se[)arated from their home by 
an iinmense ocean, sulijueated in the course ot a few years, 
one of the eroatest omiures in llu' world.” There is little 
reason to ^vOllder, therefore, that Eneli^hmen have even 
less information and curiosity ahoiit tho.'C' silent and secret, 
heeause ijuiet and miamhitioii.s worki'rs, especially if they 
are of an oilier complexion and ileiiizeiis of another 
ehiiH', who furiiislied the ideas and suonesled the stejis 
that led to the estahlishment of lOneland's ereat empire 
in tlie east. If they know so little of the achievements of 
Clive and llastines. what can they know ot llu' counsels ot 
Nuhkissen,- the 'plans hi' made, the iiitormal ion^ he ea\ e, tlie, 
jiroteclion he remiered; the dancers lie hra\ed oi' warned 
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<li(! ii^lit iia iiirow 07i the deugns of Mahoniedan 
lulevs, the intricacies he unravelled, the peace he maintained, 
the possibilities of empire that he saw and revealed to a 
body of merchants, bold and adventmoiis no doubt, but 
apparently not yet alive to the grandeur of the prospect ladbre 
them ? The formal Histories are as a rule sihmt about 
Nubkissen, or else the}' retail trivial gossip. Grovernor Verelst, 
an unimpeachable^ authority on the affairs of his own times, 
does justice in a general way to Nnbkissen’s services. 

“ Nabkissen is a Native TIiiida who had been extremely zealous 
in the Engli.sh eau.se duiing the ti-oablos preceding Moer Jaffer’s 
elevation to the Sitbahdaree. When the vviy broke oat with Meer 
Co3.siin, he attended Major Adams and eoiitiniied with that commander 
till the Subahclar was driven out of the Provinces. His address and 
attacl’.ment to the English recommended him to Lord (Hive, who 
made him lianiun to the Clominitteo, in which he continued three 
years, likewise of Afr. A^erelst’s career.” 

And Lord Tliurlow referred to him in the following 
terms, addre.ssing tint Hou.se of Tjord.s during tint frial of 
Warren Hii.sfing.s : 

“Nubkissen was tbo Persian preceptor of Mr. Tlastinga so far 
back as the year ItoO, wlten they were both young men, and that he 
was indebted for his elevation, his present high rank and great 
fortune, solely to lii.s early coniiection with Mr. Hastinga, daring 
whose admini.stration he only stood inferior in point of emoluments 
or political consefjiumce to Mahomed Peza dawn.” 

Unfortumitely, historians have not thought, fit to indicate 
the Sfiecific character of his services or to show' the nature 
and source.s of his “political consequence.” Mill makes no 
reference to him ; Orine does not mention him ; his name 
is absent from the ptiges of Sir Joint Malcolm. An acute 
observer of Indian life has said w'itli trutli : 

“As Europeans have ever received credit for work really done hy 
natives, it i.s more than probable that many diplomatic re,sult.s which 
go by otheivs’ name were really attained by Navakrishna.” 

It is scarcely possible for a writer to-day, especially where 
he has little opportunity ol access to old and official records. 
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to supply the gap wliieli historians have left. Hut if he 
cannot uiuartli [)olitieal facts buried in ancient and possibly 
secret recoi ds, he may dissipate some at least of the fictions 
that time and authority have come to associate with a 
great name. He may also throw some light on the social and 
personal history of a distinguished liistoric character. The 
attempt that is made in these pages has no other than the 
modest purpose of piecing together the available facts, politi¬ 
cal and private, of Maharajah Nuhkissen’s career, of calling 
attention to the sort of evidence on which certain eurrent 
ideas in regard .to his work and character dei)eiid, and of 
presenting' a sketch (il the man and his time's, which shall he, 
as far us ilistance of time and the changed lights and shadows 
of soci(dy will allow, real ami faithful. 

As repirds fhe ancestry of Nnhkissen, the oiK' oi'lginal 
document that it is possible to discover is a manuscript 
entitled “ An Account of the late Maharajah Niihkissen 
liahadoor, -equired by and Jelivercsl to A. Stirling, Esq., 
I’ersian Secretary to Government, on the fiOth April 182.').” 
This was wiitten either by llaja Sir Hadhakanta Deva Baha¬ 
dur, K.l'.S,!,, or by .some other'jan-son or persons at hi.s 
instance and under his guidance. It is ohvionslv based on 
fimily tradition ; [(ossibiy it embodies also the traditional 
gossip of .‘■oeiety. How much of it is absolute historical 
truth it is diftie.nlt to Siiy, hut there is no reason to reject 
it; except where it is manifestiv improbable, self-contra¬ 
dictory, or in conflict with ascertained tacts. It is eertaiiily 
th(“ basis of as much as relaUss to Maharajah Nuhkissen 
in the Kauid Sketch of the Life of ttaja Itadhakanta 
J)era Jdolittdooi\ hiith some Notices of his Ancestors, bo the 
I'aIiIois of the llojiis Sabdakolpiidroma (18511). In this 
country fa iiily history is most generally preseved in the 
form of tradition ; and ordinarily sneh legends are reliable. 
A man trai smifs to his son the story of the family ju.st us he 
learnt it IVoiii his falhei'. Any errors that he may deliberately 
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or oun'lcssly commit iirc liable to l)c corrected by tli(^ 
elders of his society, for a man’s family history is ol'teii 
known to manv persons besides himself. This Ar<-i>iiiU is the 
earliest reciord of the origin of the family of thi‘ !:sovai>a/;ar 
llijas. It has all the appearance of a carefally ascertained 
and hom^stly accepted narrative ; and it must l)e presumi'il 
to hav(‘ b?(m pia'part'il with a dn(^ sense of r('sp(msibility iis 
it had to he delivered to (lovernment in resi>onso to ii 
requisition. Thirty-four yiuirs atten- its submission to (Toveriw 
meiit, the editors of the Salulnlyulimilrmna —an encyclo[ifeilia 
of Sanskrit learning—t.ook the res[)onsibilitv of piil)lishing 
the Rapid Sketch, whicdi, for its notiia? of .Nubkissen, vviis 
wholly indebttul to the Account. 

Th(' “ foundei- ’ of the I'aniily, in the stmse in which 
that word is understood by the —g<meiilogists or 

lutralds,—(hat. is, the earliest member of it who received a 
<iefinite social recognition, was Sriliari Deva, tlio twenty- 
'biirth in ascemt from Nubkissen. Hi' was settled in a 
village named Kansonu ni'ar Moorsiiedabad. Several of 
his descendants came to be men of wealth and position, 
Imt it is not lu'cessarv here to mention any of them until 
we come to Devidas Mui.mooadar. eighteenth in descent, 
who was appointed Kanimgoe of Perginma Mooragaeha, 
in the district ot 24-l*ergnnnas, where he came to resiih'. 
Ilukiniiii Kanta, one ol the sons of Devidas, settled in 
ra.nchagi-am, and was appointed by Maliabat dang, Nawab of 
Moorshiidabad, managei- of the estate of Keshul) Itam Hay 
tdiaudhuri, tlie minor Zemindar of I’ergunna Mooragaeha. 
Hukmini Kanta Vyavaharta, for so he was called, was suc¬ 
ceeded in the management of the estate by his elde.st son 
Hameswara. Hainclnirn, ihe second son of Hanieswara, pro¬ 
ceeded to Mooi'shedabad, introduced himseif to tlie Hoy-Hovan 
Chain Hoy, and offered to increase the reMnine of Perginma 
iMooragacha to Hs. 50,000. He was appointed Ithdiu/uc, or 
Hevenue larmer, for that pergunna. He quittiul Ids abode in 
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Moonigiichii und hiiilt a lioiise at Goviinlporc iu 
( a!<ai(ia wlipi'e, liaviiijtj left hi.s family, lie pmu'eilad to Moor- 
slK'dahai and presented himself to Navval) Maliahat Juno-and 
the Itoy-Hoyan. ile was appoin'ed Halt Agent and (Collector 
ot Hijli, 1 ninlook, Maliislnnlid, ami some other ]ilaees. 
Jle appears to IniA'e aeipiitted liimself with great ta’edit, for 
the Naval) al'terwards aiipointed him Dewan of the Iho- 
vinee of (tuttaek. The Sidxhdar of the Provine(>, Manirnddin 
Khan, and Dewan Itam ('linrn, were sent by the Navvah 
W'ith a considerable fona; to oppose a Mahratta incursion. 
On theii way from Midnapore to Onttack tlioy were eaiiglit 
at a ilisadvantage, and the Dewan, though he fought hra\(dy, 
at last (ell overpowered. Dewan Ram Olimn hdt three 
infant s )iis, says the yl<r<n«P ,• and liis property was lost, to 
tin' t'aniily by the (haithof Fakiutr Tojjar, a wealthy nierehant 
of l[ngl ly, in whose eustoily it had h('en kept. 

Nid).\issen was the youngest of the thr(«> sons. Th('y 
(‘onhl not all have been literally infants at tlnaiini' of their 
father's death, but tliey must all have been Voiing, and 
.Nnhkissen was in all probability a.n iid'ant. llis eldest 
Ill-other was Ram Huiuler. and in's next elder was Maniek 
Ohnndi'!-. Dt'wan Itnm t’hiirn had not, ])rohahly had time to 
ae juire any landed pro[)erty. He had built only a house in 
flaleiitti , and as he had sejiarated from his r(‘latives and was 
living i ) (talcnttn only Avith his wife am] little children, 
whom again lie had to leave- whenever he had to proceed on 
Imsiness, it is vc-ry likely that he had left his personal estate 
witli one or more friends wliom he trusted. And that estate 
was liable to he lost to the family ('itln-r by the death of any 
oi those triends, or by his own death. A trust of whicli no 
liiing person was aware might he het.rayed with imjniniti'. 
Ram (.'hum's widow, who, aeeording to ii certain tradif-ion, 
eame fi om the (amily of the Roses of Sarlsa, ap[iears to liave 
had sorie little ])roperty in her [lossession with whieh sin- was 
able to maintain and (alueale her children ami to build a m-w 
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house in Goviiidjjore, her former residence having been 
encroached on by the river. When Ram Sunder became fit 
for business he at first did the duties of Ameen or Supervisor 
of Bunchcote, commonly called Puchot, and some other 
places, and supported his family (which is to be understood 
in a Hindu sense) for some years. 

The. place of Nubkissen’.s birth Ls uncertain. It is not 
possible to ascertain whether he was born at Mooragaeha 
and was a member of “the family” that was left in the 
house in Calcutta when his fatlmr proceeded to Moorshedabad, 
or he was born in that liouso itself iifter* the family had 
migrated there. (Jovin<l[>orc, it may* b(! adihal, was the 
site of th(! present Fort William, the lines of which were 
traced by Clive in 1708. The probability is that as Ram 
Churn hold his two last appointments after liis removal to 
Govindpore, (he youngest of his “ infant sons ” was born 
there. The appointttients too could not have been held lor 
any length of time. If Nublvi.ssen was actually born at 
Govindpore there is a fitness in the decree of ilesfiny that 
reared a bulwark of England's empire in tlui east on the 
very soil that received tiie child that was eventually to help 
in laying the foundations of that empire. What a discovery 
it would be that would identify the place of Nubkissim’.s 
birth as the very spot where the corner-stone of the Fort 
was laid ! 

The date of Nubkissen’s birth is even more uncertain 
than (he place. The Aci'oiint de.seribes him as “ a youth 
attending school ” in ITotl when he is said to have bi'cn 
appointed Munshi to the East India Company. The Ru/Jd 
SkfiU-h lepresents him in more precise ti'i ins as a “ youth of 
U) ” in that year. These statements have to be rejected, 
for one fact which stands on high jiuthority and is least 
open to question is that Nubkis.sen was the Persian 
preceptor of ^Mr. Hastings as far back as 17,^0 when he 
must have left school and could not certainly be a boy of 
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ten. Lord Chancellor Thnrlow was, in the language of 
Macaulay, '‘the most conspicuous champion of Warren 
Hastings.” It cannot Vie presumed that the veteran lawyer 
spoke without hook. The statement as to Nubkissen must 
have been part of his instriielions which in the last 
resort had come from Hastings himself. In view of this 
well attested fact, the supposition that Nubkissen was born 
in 1740 cannot be entertained. WMien was he born then ? 
It is impossible to say. A writer in a Calcut'a magazine 
“ assumed” that he was born about the year 1732. The same 
date is given, iipfin grounds that are not stated, by a writer 
in the fllix/on I’atriot newspaper,’ who wrote probably at the 
bidding or under the supervision of the well-known scholar 
and antiquarian, Dr. Hajendra Lala Mitra. Let the year of 
Nuhkisseu’s birth then be a.s.snmed to ho 1732, the year in 
which Warren Hastings saw the light. George II had then 
reigned for five years; the East India Company, whose Charter 
had been renewed two years before and who now for the first 
time began to make up autnial accounts, was a body of 
merchants with no political power or ambition : Clive (bom 
September 23, 1725) w'as a rowdy boy of seven at Hope Hall. 
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(UiAl'Tl^li II. 

Early Like—Skrvujks to ritii (Jomrany, 1750-1757. 

The lirst event in Nulikisscn’.s lit'<s of which anythin^ 
is known, is his ajipointineiit as Persian tutor to W tirruu 
Ilastino's, On the Stli of October 1750, eight young men for 
the (Jivil Service arrived at Calcutta. Warren Hastings was 
one of them, and shortly after his arrival, before the close of 
the year, his tutor was appointed. The writer of a trenchant 
critique on the Rapid Sketch, who refuses to b(dieve any fact 
not recorded in any publi.shed history by a European or a 
Mahomedan writer, gives himself the liberty to speculate on 
the way in which Nubkisseu got his first appointment. 
Niihkisscn, lie tells us, was waiting for a vessel to arrive, 
and as soon as the eight young men landed in Calcutta, 
the expectant Bengalee youth was retained as a tutor for 
Hastings. His account is circniiistantial :— 

“Whilo fe wa.s yet within liis teens, liis father probably died, 
and lie was ro irol up with his other (1) brothor.s by his needy mother. 
He picked up some knowledge, of tlio Persian, then tlio fashionable 
study and tlie Court language, in hia village, whieli he greatly in¬ 
creased by self-culture. Tlie English settlement at Chutanntty wa.s 
the nearest town. As he began to grow up towards manhood and as 
tlie re.sponsibilities of life began daily to pi‘es.s upon him, he no doubt 
used to repail to it often in quest of employment from its many 
native merohiiits and shaltibs. In those days, when sliips visited 
licngal at long intervals, the arrival of one from Europe was anxious¬ 
ly expected by numerous people. Some of the Company’s servants 
expected promotion, others feared degradation. Young cadets, wlio 
had ruined tliemsolves by pillaws and harems, expected a dull letter 
from tlieir parents, which they were sure not to read, and a—remit¬ 
tance. Native Banians, who had successively equipped newly arrived 
Europeans, expected fre.sh hatches. Witliout any deliiiite expectation 
Navakri.shna, with the imagination of an youthful Oriental, could 
hardly have failed, as he remarked tliese vessels come one by one, to 
picture to himself tliat in one of tliese was to come “tlie sluikib who 
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was destined to make his fortune. If he did indulge in such a fancy 
he was not deceived.” 

If the writer was a yontliful Oriental at the tiino he 
reviewed the Rapid Sketch, his imagination beats even 
Nubkissen’.s. In the absence of an account with any pniten- 
sions to anthentieity, the safest course is to be silent with 
regard to tlie occasion and causes of the appointment. 

Nultkissen’s next appointment was tliat of Moonsheo to 
the East India Company. Tlie circumstances oi' this ajipoint- 
ment, as given in the Accotint, arc definite enough. In conse- 
(pience of the tyrannical conduct of Nabob 8erajuddowlah, 
Itaja Rajbullabha (who was a Vaidya by ‘caste, of Dacca) 
fled from Moorshedabad and took refuge at Calcutta. The 
Naliob issued a porwannah to Mr. Drake, then Governor of 
Calcutta, directing him to seize and send the Raja to him. 
Mr. Drake refused to seize and send liim, and stated tlnit if 
the Nabob had any <lemand.s against him, he would mak<' the 
Raja pay immediately on being informed of tlu! particulars. 
Tho Nabol), incensed at this answer, addis'ssed to him another 
{lerwannah threatening him that if he did not forthwith 
d(diver up tho Raja be would send his troops to seize the Ifaja 
and drive tho English out of Bengal. Mi-. Drake, who had 
not sufficient force to repel an attack, was thrown into 
jierplexity, but Baja R.ajbullabha assured him of the .syinjiathy 
of the Sirdars, with whom evidently ho had bi-en in communi¬ 
cation. Tho Ministers and Sirdars of the Nabob, or at least 
several of them, joined togetlier and sent a Persian letter 
fi'oni Moor.shedabad to Mr. Drake by a messenger, who 
delivered it to Mr. Drake w-ith the instruction that it wa.s a 
letter which contained important secrets and should not be 
placed ill the hands of a Mahomedan, but must be read and 
explained by a Hindu. Mr. Drake, without showing that 
letter to the Company’s Moonshee, Tajuddin, ordered his men 
to look for a Hindu Moomsheo. On that day Nnbkisseii liad 
gone to I’uri'iibazar in Calcutta, when one ol' Mr. Diake’s 
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men ascerraining that he was acejuainted with the I’eisiau 
language took him to Mr. Drake. Nubkissen road and 
explained the letter, and wrote out, under instructions ot 
course, an answer to it. Ho acquitted himself so well, that 
the Goverinmmt being [deased with him ap[iointed him to 
the office of Mooushee of the East India Company, and 
granted him a palankeen with bearers for his conveyance and 
5!00 rupees for his outfit. 

There is nothing improbable in this account, and having 
regard to the quarter from which it comes it may verj' well 
be .accepted. Nul>kissen became Moonshee of the East India 
Company in 175(j. . He had already been for six 5 fears 
J^ersian tutor to Mr. Warren Hastings ; and it is probable 
that Mr. Drake required his services as inter{)reter of tins 
letter after he had ascau-tained the fact of his being a trusted 
employ^ of Hastings. That Nubki.sscn should have been 
in Hurrabazar just at the time when Drake’s men were look¬ 
ing for a Hindu of his qualifications and should have been 
invited to accompany them to their master, may seem, from a 
certain point of view, extraordinary. But it has to be re¬ 
membered that accidents do happen, and have often been the 
making of great men. The combination of circumstances 
was, to tlu' anxious youth, no doubt accidental, or, more 
f' uly, providential, but there was really nothing extraordinary 
in the fact that he was in a particular place at a particular 
time and happened to meet particular men. What to Nub¬ 
kissen w'as a lucky’ accident, happened in th.e ordinary course 
of things and had nothing of a sudden or surprising character 
in it. There is no doubt that Nubkissen did become the 
Moonshee of the East India Company. He was Moonshee 
also to Hastings, and afterwards to Lord Olive. 

Authentic history gives incidental corroboration of the 
circumstances, except only as regards one comparatively 
trivial matter of detail. We have it on the authority of Sir 
John Malcolm that one of the excuses which Serajuddowlah 
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made for a quarrel with the En»li,'ih was that they had 
given protection to one of his subjects who had fled with groat 
treasure. 

“ The person the Nabob alluded to was K.ishendass, the son of the 
late Dewan [Baja Bajbullabha] of the Nabob of Dacca, who visited 
Calcutta on his way to .Juggernath ; and as he was strongly recom¬ 
mended to Mr. Drake, the President of Calcutta, by Mr. Watts, the 
Chief of Coasiinbazar, on account of services rendered by his family to 
the Company, he was treated with kindness and attention. ” ' 

The person of this subject, the Nabob was informed, should 
bo reserved for his {)leasurc ; and proof was offered that the 
treasure he was suppo.sed to have fled withJind no oxistenco. 
There is other evidence to show that *it wa.s not Raja Raj- 
bullabha but his son that took refuge in Calcutta. 

Onne gives a detailed account of the circumstances which 
Sorajuddowlah w'anted to make out as constituting a causa 
hdli. 

“ A Gentoo, named Bajabullub, had succeeded Ilossein Cooley 
Khan in the post of Duan or Prime Minister to Newagis [Governor 
of Dacca] . . . doubtful of the event of the impending contest he de¬ 
termined to place his family and treasures out of the reach of danger ; 
and not deeming them in safety at Dacca, where they had remained 
for some time, he ordered his son Kissendass to remove thomi from 
that city, under pretence of going a pilgrimage to the Pagoda of Jug¬ 
gernath, on tlie coast of Orixa.” ^ 

Kissendass left Dacca with several loaded boats, hnt 
instead of going through the channels at the bottom of the 
Delta, proeeeded along the Ganges to the Jelingeer river, 
through which ho entered the Hugli. His father, who was 
at Moorshedabad, requested Mr. Watts, the English Chief 
at Cossiinbazar, to secure for him protection under the 
presidency of Calcutta for a few days. Mr. Watts had 
reasons to oblige the Dewan and advised the presidency to 
comply with the request. His letter to the presidency on 

‘ Thu Life of liolcrt, Lord Olire [18!!6], Vol. I., p. 147. 

■ Hutory of Dm MiVdnnj Transiwlinits of the British Nat ion in Lndvstan, 
Vul. II., Sec !., p. 19, ’ 
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this subject had scarcely arrived in Calcutta before the boats 
of Kissendass appeared in sight. 3'ho Bresident, Mr. Drake, 
was not. in town, but the rest of the Council admitted 
Kissendass into Calcutta. The fact of the admission was 
Soon known at Moorshedabad. It wounded the pride of 
Sera juddowlah and exasperated liis mind. 

“ Surajuddowlali, immediately after tlie death of Allaverdy, was 
pi'oolaiuied, and prepared to attack the widow of Newagi.s Mahouied. 
Not more than one or two days after his accession, he wrote a letter 
to the Presidi-nt of Calcutta, ordering him to deliver up Ivisseudas, 
with his trea.sures.” ' 

There is saHsfaciory evidence also of the existence 
of a confederacy ol* Seiatjuddowlah’s officers which was 
in communication witli the Council at Calcutta. History 
does not pursue to any great length the correspondence 
between the Nabob and Mr. Drake, but the course of 
events showed conclusively that Mr. Drake's answers could 
not have b(!on accommodating. If then liistory confirms tlie 
Account so far, and, for the rest, is silent, there is no reason 
to jjresuinc against the accuracy of its narrative as a whole. 

Nuljkissen did good service to tho Company almost 
from the moment of his appointment as its Moonsheo. The 
Diiglish Covernnient, expelled from Calcutta in 17.5(5, was 
accommodated on board a schooner near the pestiferous 
shores of Culta. They received, however, as tho Rev, J. 
Long assures us, regular and important information respect¬ 
ing the movements at Moorshedabad through Warixm 
Hastings, (hen Commercial Agent there. It is not too much to 
assume that Plastings’s own informant was Nubkissen. Tho 
same wriler gives us more direct information as to the 
services rendered by the invaluable Moonshoe. Ho tolls us 
in another passage and referring to a later date (1757), that 
when the English, having quitted the Fort, remained for 
several months on board a ship at Fulta, some of the 


' IMlI, \ 53, frl. 
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provisions were supplied by Nubkissen at the risk of his life, 
for the Nabob had prohibited, under penalty of death, 
any one supplying' the English. ' “This led to Warren 
Hastings taking Nobokissen as his Moonshee and the sub- 
8e(pient elevation of his family,” vrhieh probably moans 
that Nubkissen, who had so long boon only Persian tutor 
to Hastings, came now to be trusted with higher and more 
re.“ponsible functions. The same writer observes elsewhere : 

“ Nabakiasen came forward in Clive’s time. Living in an obscure 
village, Pancligay, near l>iamoiid Harbour, he supplied the English 
refugees there with provisions in spite of the prohibition of the Nabob 
and he brought them valuable information relating to the Nabob’s 
movements.” * 

It is easy to see that as early as 1.756, that is almost 
immediately after his connection with the Company, Nuhkissen 
had d<‘finit(dy cast in his lot with the English. Ho was not 
nicrtdy doing the routine duties of a Moonshee and wa.s 
certainly not mindful of his personal and immediate interests. 
He supplied material information to the Company of the 
Nabob’s movements at Moorshodabad, and supplied provision 
to them at the risk of his own life at a time when their prospects 
were of the darkest and their power of the feeblest. He was 
not keeping np appearances or playing fast and loose with his 
masters. No loyalty to the Company could bo deeper than 
that of Nubkissen’s, for it commenced in the hour of their 
distress and despair. A disaster to the Company would have 
been death to Nubkissen, but with characteristic courage and 
sincerity ho faced that prospect. 

The Acaount describes in a somewhat circumstantial 
way a service rendered by Nuhkissen in 1757, shortly 


' Solootions from Unpublishcil Kecords of Government. l’|). 75 ami 9S. 
The fact is stated almost in the same words in W. H. Carey’s The Good Old 
Days of Honoura'ole John Vomjmni/. (I’rintcd .at the Argus Press, Simla, 
1882), Vol. 1., p. 41. 

- Peeps into Soeinl Life in CalcuHa a Century aijo. By the Eev. J. 
Long. p. 17. 
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before the battle of Plassey. Scrajuddowlah carried out his 
threat and attacked Calcutta with a j^rand army in 1756. 
The Englisti had only a sm.all force and made no resistance. 
The Governor and many other English gentlemen went to 
Madras. Now was enacted the tragedy of the Black Hole. 
The Nabob having taken Calcutta, named it Alinagar and 
.•il>pointod one Raja Manick (thunder as its Governor. ITe 
then returned to Moorshedabad. Mr. Drake and the other 
M(Mnber3 of Council having arrived at Madras, brought 
Colonel Clive on board one of Admiral Watson’s shijis, who 
landed with his fofce at Fulta within six months and took the 
forts of Budge-Budge, Tana, Magooa and Aligar, defeated 
tlu^ Nabob’s army and surprised Raja Manick Chunder, who 
was then amusing himself at nauti-lu’it. The Raja fled to 
Moorshedabad and the Engli.sli took possession of Calcutta 
in January 1757, when Nubkissen waited upon Colonel Clive 
and resumed his office. When Serajuildowlah made pre¬ 
parations for a second attack on Calcutta, ho encamped in 
Amir Chand's garden, now called Halsibag. Colonel Clive 
(hiputed Nubkissen and an Engineer to obtain infor¬ 
mation in regard to the particulars of the Nabob’s en- 
campnKmt under the pretence of making proposals of peace 
and offering presents to the Nabob. Tlioy brought with 
them a detailed account of the situation. Clive marched his 
fonses up to the Nabob’s camp at the end of the night and 
blew np bis tent and those of his Sirdars by the first fii o 
from bis cannon. The Nabob, liowever, bad already removed 
to juiotber bmt and he remained unhurt. Clive followed his 
(‘iiemy to Plassey, where a decisive battle was fought. There 
is nothing improbalde in this story. The published histories 
make no reference to it, and their silence is not to bo 
wondered at. A deputation of the sort just desci ibed and the 
kind of information it elicited, are not the things to he made 
matter of record. They are certainly not the things wdth 
regard to whicdi, even if a record existed at some time, any 
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party could bo anxious to preserve evidence. The story of the 
Aficount ought to receive respectful attention, if only because 
it is a piece of self-disserving evidence. Sir Raja Radhakanta 
Deb could not have sought to glorify the founder of his 
family by investing him with the functions of a spy. If he 
felt himself compelled to draw upon his imagination for 
multiplying or magnifying Niibkissen’s achievements, this 
errand of false pretenoo would very ill suit his purp().se. It 
is a sacred regard for the obligations of truth that could alone 
have led him to embody such a family tradition in a docu¬ 
ment meant to be [ilaced in the hands of Government. It is 
scarcely necessary to discu-s the moraUaspect of the mission. 
Nubkisson may have been for once a spy, but he was never 
an Ephialtes. His mission was not to betray his masters, 
but to aid them. His acceptance of the mission waS an 
act of courageous loyalty and not of moanne:s. Nor need 
Clive answer to posterity for hi.s having ordered the depu¬ 
tation. Scouts and messengers have recognised functions 
in all military operations, and the record of Clive’s achieve¬ 
ments would have been materi.ally abridged if he had not 
been able to profit by the information brought to him by 
spies deputed or self-constituted. 

It w.as necessary to crush the power of Serajuddowlah 
for be had been intidguing with the French, or, at any rate,, 
had threatened to support them a.s against the English. 
Apparently the only alternatives now open were the ascen¬ 
dancy of the English and that of the French. After the 
battle of Plassey Serajuddowlah was deposed. In conse¬ 
quence of negotiations carried on by Nubkissen, Mir Jafar 
or Jafar Ali Khan formed an alliance with Clive, who took 
possession of Moorshedabad and declared Jafer Ali Khan 
to be its lawful Nabob. With the sanction of Colonel Clive, 
Nubkissen settled the terms of the Subahdari agreement 
with the new Nabob and made arrangements for conduct¬ 
ing the affairs of the provinces in concurrence wdth the 
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Naib Subahdar Nabob Moznfforjung, and fixed an annual 
Nizamut allowance at Rs. 18,00,000 and the expenses of the 
Subahdari at Ils. 7,00,000, making a total of 25 lakhs of 
rupees. He returned to Calcutta with Clive, having won 
his highest esteem for the faithful and efficient discharge of 
the public duties entrusted to him. Clive, when he shortly 
afterwards left for England, assured Nubkissen that he would 
return soon and appoint him to a distinguished situation. 

Will a little digression be pardoned, if only as an 
illustration of the part that spies and accidents play in the 
issues of wars an?l the fortunes of men and nations ? Colonel 
Malleson, who is one'of the latest biographers of Clive and 
has made a thorough research into the history of his times, 
writes with reference to the capture of Chandcrnagorc by 
the English in March 1757 :— 

“ If treason and corniptioii liad not intervened, Renault [ the 
Governor of (ihandernagore ] vv.mid have forced Clive to retire. But, 
alas t treason in the first instance liad done its work, corruption had 
completed it in the other. . .Tlie French Engineer who had deserted to 
Clive had reported that if the Admiral would carefully sound all around 
the sunken vessels, he would find that that there was still sufficient 
room [in the cliannel which llenaiilt Relieved lie had blocked up] for 
ships to pass the channel singly. Smiiidings made, during the succeed¬ 
ing days, under a heavy lire, proved this inforniation to be correct.” 

The French Engineer, theji, ruined Renault liy his 
“ treason.’’ And it has now to be said that it was Nun- 
comar who betrayed the Governor by his “ corruption.” 
Renault had received from Ntincomar, Governor of Hiigli 
for Serajuddowlah, the fullest assurances of protection, 
but that unscrupulou-s person allowed himself to be bribed 
by Oinicliund, gave no assistance to Renault and even pre¬ 
vented Raja Hulab Ram, one of Sorajuddowlah’s Generals, 
from coming to his rescue. This was the result of “ the 
successful intrigues which the English had carried on with 
Nundkumar,” who proved a less reliable friend than Serajud¬ 
dowlah himself. 
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A I^Iahomodiin writer, the author of a work called 
Tiivikh-i-^fancuri, takes) occassion to moralise on the events:— 

“ As the star of the English was in the ascendant, and the unavail¬ 
ing fortunes of tlio French were beginning to set, the complicated knot 
unravelled itself in the hands of the English. Hut if fortune had 
not favoured the English, not even exertions such as had never been 
witnessed in India, would have enabled Colonel Clive to take posses¬ 
sion of Chandernagore. A French officer of the name of Terraneaii, 
who knew the secret of the {)aaaagc left in the river, was for some 
reasons diaaatistied with .M. Eenaiilt, the then Governor of Chander¬ 
nagore. Forgetting the obligation under which he lay to his own 
nation, he went to Colonel (Miv^e and informed him of the existence of 
the passage." 

It is soiiicthino to be nblo to sa_y of Nubkissen that 
in an age of perfidy and under circtimstanccs of what may 
bo called complete moral anarchy in public life, ho had an 
unldemished record. Not the woi.st of his enemies had 
charged him with treason or any betrayal of trust. 

It i.s euriou.s to observe Ih.at while historians or chroni¬ 
clers are silent as to the services of Nubkissen, at Ica.st one 
or two of them hiive thought tit to fasten on him a charge 
of looting a certain inner treasury of Serajuddowlah, A 
Mahomedan ol the Shiah sect and a friend of the Nabob 
Nazim of Mooi'shedabad, Sayyid Ali, writes in the Tarikk-i- 
Manruri :— 

“After the victory [of Plasscy] Colonel Clive met with Mir 
Mahomed Jafar. They congratulated each other and went together 
to Moorshedabad. On their arrival at the palace, Die nobles of the city 
and the Government officials were called to a durbar. Colonel Clive 
took Mir .lafar’s hand and led him to the Masnad. At the same time 
salutes were fired to indicate the transfer of the Siibahs of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa to Mir .I afar. After the durbar, the new Nabob, 
Colonel Clive, with ii few Englishmen, the Dewan Earn Chand, and 
Nobokissen, tlie Colonel’s Moonshee, inspected the treasury, where a 
sum of mote than 20 millions of rupees, in silver and gold, was found. 

“ It is also well known that besides this treasure there existed 
another in the Warem, which fact Mir Mahomed ,I afar concealed from 
Colonel Clive, at the instigation of the Dewan and Clive's Moonshee. 
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The value of the gold and silver articles and of the jewels found there 
was not less than 80 niillions of rupees. The whole was divided 
among Mir Jafar, Ram Chand, Amir Bog and Nobokissen. This 
transaction is indeed very probable, as Ram Chand left a fortune of 
12^ millions of rupees at his death, ten years later, whilst Nobokissen 
could afford to pay 9,00,000 rupees on the occasion of the death of 
his mother. Yet both men were in receipt of only 60 rupees per 
month at the time of the division.” ' 

Before we consider probabilities, let ns attend to some 
facts which historical research has di.sclosed. With reference 
to the reported wealtli in the treasury of Serajuddowlah, 
Sir John Malcolin writes : — 

“ The treasures of tferajuddowlah had been greatly over estimated 
by Mr. Watts, who state.s in one lettei' that tliey were computed to 
amount to 4(i,000,0001 .sterling, a sum so extravagantly beyond what 
the revenue.s cf the country could have enabled Allaverdy Khan, or 
hi.s sueceasor, to amaaa, that it is cpiite e.vtiaordinary how such a belief 
could have been entertained. ” '■ 

Oolonel G. B. Malleson says that the ireiisury contained, 
all told, rather less than two-thirds of tw(mty-two millions 
of ru[>ee.s.Ten rujiees were in those days equivalent to a 
pound sterling. 

As regards probabilities they are altogether again.st the 
story of the Mahomedan writer. It is impossible to conceive 
wily Mir Jalar should have concealed from Olive a treasure 
which he was willing to share with Ram Chand, Amir 
Bfg and Nubkisseri. He had something to gain by pleas¬ 
ing Olive ; he could have had no reason to please Nubkissen 
or Ram Ohand, both of whom are said to have been holding 
humble offices, carrying a salary of CO rupees each. That 
there was a .secret treasury at all in the harem could have 
been no better known to Nubkissen than it was to Clive. 

* The Jounuil of the An'iafw Suciety (No, II. of 18C7). H. Blochmann’s 
translation of a passage from a Persian manuscript of tlie Taoihh-i- 
Afanfui'i, 

Life of Clive. Vol. I., p. 276. 

* founders of the Indian fwpire: t'liee. p. 271. 
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And from all that is known of the relations between Clive 
and Nuhkissen, it is impossible to believe that Nubkissen 
could have instigated the concealment. Besides, it would 
have been a desperate thing for Mir Jafar to have taken 
three men into confidence in regard to a matter which he 
chose to keep a secret as against <'live, especially when the 
“ united claims ” of several parties “■ including those of Clive 
himself ” could not be met from the regular treasury. The 
Mahomedan writer who retails the scandal gives circumstan¬ 
tial details which would seem to suggest as if he was an eye¬ 
witness of the division of the spoil, and ttwi wonder is that 
anybody should have known a fact of this kind, of which 
Clive was not aware. There is nothing, in the next place, to 
show that Nubkissen spent nine lakhs of rupees on his 
mother’s Sraddlui, or what particular amount ho did spend 
on that ceiaMiiony. There will he occasion in a snbsefpieiit 
chapter to consider the subj(!ct of the Sr<(.ddhn at some length. 
It is enough to state lu'ro that t.lui supposition of Nubkissen 
having spent nine lalvhs on the ceremony, though he lived on 
an income of Rs. 60 per mensem, has been given currency by 
only one English writer, the Rev. J. O. Marshman. He made 
the statement in a little school-book c.alled the History of 
Bengal. The Mahomedan writer that has been here cited 
is little known at the present day, though probably he is 
Mr. Marshman’s only authority. There were suspicions pre¬ 
valent amongst Nubkissen’s contemporaries, especially those 
who were jealous of his wealth and influence. Nubkissen 
himself by his frank statements and bold challenges silenced 
the tongue of calumny in his lifetime ; but fictions die 
hard, and it is no wonder the ohl insinuations are still 
sometimes indulged in. In a petition, which will hereafter 
be quoted in full, Nubkissen says :— 

“ My enemies liave in vain searched for proofs that 1 raised ray 
fortune by bribery and undue means in hope.s that by such a dis¬ 
covery they might liave been able to have ruined ray character and 
reputation. Disappointed in this their eftbrts are now extended to 
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more V)awe and villa)inn» ends. My life is now wliat they thirst 
after." 

Nubkissen’s salary at thi.s time was, as has already 
been shown, much more than (10 rupees per mensem. As 
Moonshee of the Company he would be entitled to dona¬ 
tions like his masters, and such donations, historians tell us, 
were a legitimate income in tho.se day.s. Before his mother’s 
death, as will be presently shown, man}' other sources of in¬ 
come had opened out to him. It has to be remembered 
that Nubkissen was a m.an of great ability and accomplish¬ 
ments anil might be able to earn money in various way.s. He 
could dealt petitions, give legal and political advice, manage 
estates, act as interpreter, do business as an agent, and render 
various kinds of assistance to men, literary and practical, for 
which he could very well claim remuneration. To suppose 
that such a man, so talented, so versatile, so energetic, would 
be tied down to his salary .as Moonshee and would have no 
additional source of inoonu', is to exhibit absolute ignorance 
ot life. How much would it have been po.ssiltle for him to 
earn only as a conveyancer or an atiorney ! And he was a 
great deal besides and no mere clerk. The llev. Mr. Long 
writes :— 

“Per.siiin wa.s the language of diplomacy and the courts. In it 
the English transacted business both with the natives and Armenians. 
Tlirough his skill in it Nabakissen from being Clive’s Munahi in 17(i0 
rose to great influence and wealth. ”' 

Nubkissen had been Clive's Moon.shee even before 17(!0, 
but it is perfectly fair to suppose that his knowledge of 
Persian, coupled of course with his ability, was the main 
cause of his wealth and influence, just as knowledge of 
English has been the cause of many a Bengali’s advance¬ 
ment in more recent times. The scandal, however, is not 
without its mor,al. It is a recognition of the importance which 
Nubkissen had acquired by this time and of the services he 


Pej'ps into S/u'ial Life, p. 18. 
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had already rendered to the Company. It was probably 
presumed in the gossip of the day that a man who was of so 
much service to the conquerors could not but have received 
a material share of the spoil. But having regard to ascer¬ 
tained facts as well as to probabilities, the story of Nubkissen 
receiving a share of the treasures stored up in the harem 
must be dismissed as at best an unfounded presumption. 




CHAPTER III. 


FitoM THE Battle of Plassey to Clive’s Final Departure 
FROM India, 1757-1767. 

Clivo left for England on the 25th February 1750 ; he 
returned to Calcutta on the llrd May 1765 ; he finally bade 
adieu to the country in 1767, sailing from Calcutta on the 
29th January. What was the net result of his work in the 
first period of hi.s career in Bengal, namely, from December 
1756 to February 1757 ? It was, in a word, the removal of 
all danger to which the English .settlement might be exposed. 
As Colonel Malleson puts it—■ 

“He had determined not to leave Bengal so long as there should 
remain any danger threatening the English settlement. With the 
destruction of the last of its European rivals [namely, the Dutch] all 
danger had disappeared.” 

The work, therefore, w'as a wholly defensive one. One 
hears up to this period, not of English possessions, power 
or supremacy, but only of the “ English settlement,” and the 
safety of that settloniont is the greatest work that could be 
accomplished. What is the work, however, which Clive 
had done when ho finally left the country in 1767 ? He had 
laid the foundations of an empire, in the words of Colonel 
Malleson— 

“Clive felt in January 17fi7 that he might retire with honour 
from the country which he had won for England, and on whose soil 

there now remained for him no new fields to conquer.The 

Calcutta which he saw for the last time on that eventful day [the day 
of departure] had in ten years been transformed by him from the 
statm of a conquered seat of a ruined commercial agency, occupied 
by the conqueror, into the flourishing capital of a possession as large 
as France. Alone he had done it ! ” 

His genius, military, administrative and diplomatic, had, 
of course, done if, but how is one to account for his change 
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of policy and aspiration during the second period of his 
career in Bengal ? The historian just quoted says that before 
his arrival in 1765 Olive had nurtured a scheme for the 
welding together and the protection of the territories acquired 
by the British. No evidence is offered, however, for sneh a 
conclusion, nor are any circumstances mentioned which might 
raise any presumption in its favour. There are reasons to 
believe that the inspiration of emjiire came from Nubkissen, 
who practically discharged all tlic functions of a diplomatic 
minister, of a Foreign Secretary, and of the ('hief OflScer of 
an Intelligence Department. 

Nubkissen's chief quaiilications for the advice and assis¬ 
tance ho gave to Olive were bis knowledge of Persian, his 
knowledge of the country and his knowledge of the temper of 
the princes and the people of the time. Mr. Richard Barwell 
in the course of his statement in the trial of Warren Hastings 
said :—“ He [Nubkissen] is profoundly learned in Persian 
and most of the customs of the Mahoniedans arc based on 
the Persian scriptures ; besides Uaja JVavu/crishna was a man 
of vast experience and his repeated intercourse with the 
Nabobs of Moorshedabad has made him quite a competent 
man.” Governor Johnstone in his explanation to the Select 
Oommittec said that Nubkissen was, like a few others, an 
“able conveyancer,” that is, one well versed in the art of 
drafting treaties. Evidence of a direct kind as to the services 
rendered by Nubkissen is to be found in a petition addressed 
by him to the Council of llevemio, Bengal, and dated the 
18th November 1777.' The petition runs as follows :— 

From the year 1756 to the year 1767, an interval during which 
the welfare and interests of the Hon’ble Company were repeatedly in 
the most critical and dangerous situations, it is a well known fact that 
all the most important and secret negotiations and transactions with 
the Country Powers were conducted through the medium of your 

‘ See proceedings of the Council of Revenue, dated Fort William, the 
18th November 1777, 
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petitioiifr, Ujp H!icce.s8 of wliicli Iio liiimbly hopes .sulliciently marks his 
Hclelity. The particulars of those services are too recent and well known 
to your Hoii’hh Roaitl to nerd recapitulatloii here. Your petitioner 
therefore only craves leave hrielly to state a few of the most material 
heads thereof : 

1. Jlis ser' ice.s under the I’ight flon’ble JjOi d (Hive (then Colonel 
dive) in the lievolution which happened in consequence of the 
capture of Calcutta and .suhscqucut defeat of Serajnddowlah, on 
which occa.sion your petitioner aeted as Tersian Secretary and 
Translator, and was cm|)loyed in all the most eontidential transactions. 

■2. 11 is sefciees under Major Adams, Connnande,r-in-Chief in the 

wars of the Nabob Kas.simally Cawn, in which your petitioner had 
the sole nianageinent of all such negotiations and transactions with 
the Cotintry Powers and chief peoftie as fell under the province of the 
('ommandei ■iu-(. hief. 

:i. His services tinder Lord Clive on his rtturii to India in the 
vcar 17f.l4 when your petitioner was the only native entrusted or 
employed in all (ho several Treaties which were made with the Mogul 
or King Shaw Alum, the late Vizier SliiiJa-iid-Dowla, the Nabob of 
Bengal Nudjuni-tid-Howla, etc,, when the giant of tbe Dewani was 
obtained for the Hon’ble Company. 

Lastly. — h'or the .scu.se which Lord Clive hnil of your petition¬ 
er’s scrvice.s on the occa.sioiis afore.said he begs leave to refer your 
Jfon’ble Board to the proceedings of the. Select tlominitlee of the 16th 
January 1767 and the proceedings in pablie— Public Uepvrtmont in 
('oiineil, the ne.'t day, wherein his Lorchsliip is jileased fully to 
evpres.s the seii.se he entertained of your petitioner’s fidelity and 
abilitic.s and of 1 is steady attachiucut to the interests of the llon’ble 
(-'ompauy. 

There i.s uo duttitt (hat Clive appreciated Nubkis.sen’8 
service.*, which were iiol ouly political, but iiersonal. 
laidy Olivo wiote to him, yetir.* afterwards, the following 
uoto :— 

The kind attentions .show'n to Jtohert May by the worthy Kaja 
Xobokissen .Bahadur have very mueli .Jiliged l.ady Clive, the late 
Lord ('live.’.s wife liihe now, his widow, has an inclination to send 
Nobokissen a valuable print of her dear late T.ord, flattering herself 
that such a proof of her regard will be very acceptable to him. It is 
still in his power to give her further proofs of his friendship by 
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shewing her cousins, Mr. Henry and Mr. Edward Strachey every 
civility in Bengal. The children of the late Lord Clive wish happiness 
to Nobokissen. 

Maharaja Nobokissen Bahadur, 

By Mr. Edward Strachey. Bengal. 

Mr. Henry Strachey referred to in this letter iutrodneed 
his son to Nnbkissen in the following terms. 

London, 7th April 179S. 

Dear Nahakissen— 

My eldest son brings you this letter. He is appointed a writer 
and I hope he will be an honest and a good man. As I was so well 
acquainted with you when I was with Lord Clive, you would think me 
unkind if I did not introduce my son to you. If you can ever be of 
use to him I am sure you will. T shall always be glad to hear of 
your health and welfare, being 

Your Friend, 

For Baja Nahakissen. (bd.) .Henry Strachey. 

The letter which Mr. John Knot! wrote to him in 1774 
shows very clearly the esteem in which Nubkis.sen was held 
and indicates the sort of .services which he had rendered 
and was capable of rendering. 

hondoii^ d'.Hk March 177Jf. 
To 

Haja Noukissun, 

Mr, Hobkissen, 

Though I have not received a letter I'miii y ou, nor any particular 
advice of j’on from my' friends in Calcutta since T left Bengal, yet 
you have alwaj's bad my good wishes for your health and happiness. 

The Europe ships that went to Bengal last season would inform 
you of the violent disputes that we have lately had in Parliament 
and at the East India House here against alnio,st every gentleman 
that has returned from Bengal for some years past. Lord Clive 
has been more particularly attacked and abused by Mr. -lolinson’s 
Scotch friends and their partiaans, and they even carried matters 
so far as to endeavo\ii' to take away His Lordship’s whole fortune. 
Cruel and scaiulalous as .such endeavours were, these outrageous 
men were happily disappointed, partly by the very sensible and 
spirited speeches which Lord Clive made in Parliament in his own 
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defence and ijartly by tbe. support of Ida niany active and able friends 
in that House. His lju’dship enjoying but an indifferent state of 
liealth every cold season here (which i.s rather too severe for 
his constitution, as well as fur most gentlemen that come from 
India) he went to Italy for the benefit of his health about five or 
six months ago, which is a warmer and healthier climate than 
England ; and Mr. Straciiey tells me that his Lordship’s health 
i now so much benefited by his journey, that he will very soon 
return to England again. Mr. Kelsall and Mr, Beaumont, late 
of Bengal, accompanied His Lordship to Italy. Lady Clive and 
all his Lordship's family are well ; he has two sons and three daughters, 
I believe, who are all very fine children. 

Mr. Strachey was married, soon after his return to England, to 
Mr. Kelaall’s sister and has one or two children hy her ; he is in good 
health and liv( a very happily ; he is a Member of Parliament and 
wilt be chosen one of the East India Directors, I believe, next year. 
Dr. Ingham died soon after bis return to England. Mr. Verelst was 
married to a very liandsome young lady of good family and large 
fortune about i year after bis return to England ; he has two children 
by his wife and would be very happy could he enjoy his health perfect¬ 
ly in this climate. He will be in the Direction again, I believe, next 
year, as also Mr. Becher. I was married about the same time that 
Mr. Verelst was, to a sister of my cousin. Captain George Knott's, 
whom you must remember in Bengal. I have but one child, my wife 
being of a tender and weakly constitution. I should be very happy 
in England, w.is not ray little fortune exposed to so heavy a risk 
in Bengal by tbe share I hold in the joint concern in trade there 
under the direction of the late Mr. Hoissard. Though you were so 
kind as to buy that share of me, so far as related to my proportion 
of any profits that might arise on tbe joint concern, yet I am still 
responsible for the principal amount of my share of that original 
stock. 

Both Hoissard and Gocul Gosaul liave behaved in a most 
encouraging manner to the other proprietors of that concern by 
settling and interchanging a private account between themselves 
wherein they have endeavouied to deprive the joint concern of nearly 
the sum of two iakhs of rupees by the in,Timer they have settled that 
account, and v hioh sum (with about two lakhs more) Gocul owed 
to the concern partly for their goods bought by him of Hoissard as 
acting agent to the concern (which consulted me ufion and bad mjy 
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approval (?) of one of the principal proprietors a little before I left 
Bengal) and partly for the concern's outstanding debts at the 
Aurungs, which a letter of Mr. Hoisaard’s to me tells me Gocul (as 
banyan to the concern) had given him a written obligation to be 
responsible to the concern for the full payment of. I know very 
well that Gocul, long before we left Bengal, lent several large sums 
of money to Mr. Hoissard (amounting altogether to nearly two lakhs 
of rupees) for that gentleman’s private use and benefit in trade. 
And this 1 understand is the money which they transferred in the 
private account settled between themselves as above mentioned, 
instead of Gocul payung to the joint concern the full amount of the 
debt he ow'ed thereto or continuing to be responsible to it for the 
same till ho could pay that debt, and acquainting Mr. Verelst’s 
attorneys and mine in Galcutta with t!\o transaction when proposed 
by Hoissard. Whatever sums of money Gocul had lent to Mr. Hoissard 
for his own private use and advantage in trade long before that 
time, Gocul must be sensible it was very unreasonable and unjust 
to expect that the property of the joint concern should pay him for 
this private debt. I am astonished to hoar that (;roc\il is capable of 
such a conduct, even as much so as to hear that Mr. Hoissard could 
be guilty of it. If the law suit in the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta 
between the Exeentoj’s of Hois.sard« Estate and Gocul Ghosal be 
determined in Gocul’s favor, T hope, Mr. Nobokissen, from the 
many Testimonies I have received of your friendship that yon will 
not think it unreasoiiahle in me if I request your becoming my 
security for what the Mayoi ’s Court, or Mahomed Reza Cawn (who 
you know lent three lakhs of Sicca rupees to tlie joint concern for its 
first establishment) muy demand of the several proprietors for their 
shares in the concern and con.secpjcnlly df me for niy proportion 
thereof. If you are willing to favor me in this request I shall be 
obliged if you will be so kind as to call upon Mr. Levett, my acting 
Attorney in Calcutta, and acquaint him with it. The risk I am 
exposed to upon this occa.sion hecomes daily so very alarming to me, 
that I am determined to return to Bengal next .season to endeavour 
if possible to repair the loss. I should have sailed this year, but 
could not get ray concern.s in England sufficiently adjusted to enable 
me to go away. I hope I shall see you in Bengal next summer 
cheerful and well. 

You will be advised long before this reaches you of great changes 
here in East India affairs, of the appointment of a Governor-General and 
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tour Supreme Councillors to superintend and regulate the Company’s 
affairs at all their settlements in India, and of four .Judges to establish 
a Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal. Amongst these Judges, 
and the second in rank, is Eobert Chambers, Esq., a gentleman of 
respectable character and distinguished abilities ; upon mentioning to 
me one day his having a desire to learn both the Persian and Bengalee 
languages on his arrival in Bengal, and that he wished he could meet 
with a person tliere properly' qualified to instrni3t him, I immediately 
mentioned your name and added, tli.at as yon had had almost the 
sole direction of Tjord Clive’s Persian correspondence and a great 
part also of Mr Verelst’s, and acted as Political Banyan to them both 
whilst they were Covernois of Bengal, I thought no man was fitter 
to answer his exqicctations in regal’d to tliose languages than your¬ 
self, if you were willing to undertake it. Besides, I told him the 
great advantage y'onr conversation wemid be to him upon tlie general 
polities of Hindustan, as well as the particular provinces thereof 
from the long and intimate knowledge yon have had on those subjects. 
Mr. Chambers will necessarily want a Banyan when he arrives in 
Calcutta from the character I have given him of you, I hope he will 
not. think of engaging any one else, and though you are much better ex¬ 
perienced in polities than in trade, yet a.s I suppose Mr. Chambers will 
not trade much, if any from your good sense and general knowledge of 
the country and with the as.si.stance of tuy old friend Narry Hupry (who 
I hope is alive and well, and who understands accounts exceedingly 
well,) you cannot ho at any loss to fulfil Mr. Chambers’ expectation 
in those inatturs. But my chief motive in recommending you to Mr. 
Chambers is iJiat tii.s protection and friendship may be serviceable 
to you ; and as he is a V'ery sensible and worthy gentleman and may 
probably very soon become the first .fudge in Calcutta, I hope you 
will find his service answer your expectations, and I- shall be happy 
to have had it in my power to have been in any degree assisting to 
yon on the occasion. Mr, Chambers was lately married here to a 
very beautiful and accomplished young lady, who accompanies him 
to India. As Mr. Chambers desired me to give him a letter to you, 
I send this un ler his care and liope you will wait upon him as soon 
after your receipt of it as possible. 

Wishing you health and success. 

I am, 

Mr. Nobkissbn. 

Your sincere friend, 
(Sd.) John Knott. 
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Some idea, only a very mea^^re one, ol tlie sort of 

work which Nuiikisscu used to do for ( ’live may be formed 

from the three following short letters ;. 

Persian l^epnrfcnieiit, Tjetters written 1764, No. 21i 

Baied ISth Dei'emhor 176Jf. 

Prom 

R. Clive. 

To 

The Nadob. 

Your Excellency’s letter from Mortagill reached me iiT a 
fortunate hour, and the new.s of your welfare gave me more pleasure 
than I can express. May it please God to preserve you and your 
family in health and prosperity and always tot me hear of it. Noh- 
kiasen Munshee has informed me of all other particulars with which 
I ara satisfied and to whom I refer you. 

Persian Department., Letters written 1764, No. 213. 

Dated SSnd Decemher 176Jf. 

From 

R, Clivk. 

To 

The Nadod. 

You advise me yon have safely arrived in Muxadabad than which 
news nothing could be more agreeable to me. May you always there 
be happy and rejoice me in the news of it. 

In another letter you advise me of the mad proceedings of 
Shahmull. Sensible of the ill-consequence thereof and to shew my 
readiness to oblige your Excellency in everything I consistently can, 
I immediately wrote and sent to you by the hands of Nobkissen 
Munshee a letter to Major Munro, which I ara persuaded will set these 
matters right. If not I shall take other measures. 

You please me much in the last letter wherein you mention that 
Maharajah Nundo Comar was set down to and attending to the 
accounts. The speedy adjustment of them will, I hope, soon enable 
your Excellency to answer all your purposes : it is in attention only 
to those points that can make these provinces flourish and yourself 
happy. That ^ou may be always so is my sincere wish. I am well 
and hope always to have accounts of your welfare. 
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Pemian Department, Letters written 1765, No. 7. 

From 

H Clive. 

To 

XrtB Nabob. 

1 have received your Excellency's letters which always give me 

etc. 

As to the Batty on the rupees paid at Patna in consequence of 
your order, I understood, as did the Board, they should be sicca rupees, 
but I have desired Mr. Billers not to di.spute about this there, but 
leave this matter to be settled between j'our Excellency and us here. 
It gives me pleasure to hear from your Excellency that you look upon 
Reza Khan in so favourable a light. We look upon him as well 
inclined to you, or ha would not have had any countenance from us. 
Mr. Middleton has wrote me everything proper on that occasion, with 
which I am satisfied, and I hope you will receive benefit by his service 
at Dacca. I have wrote him that if he expects ray fiiendship he can¬ 
not do better to secure that than to shew himself a faithful and 
diligent servnnt to your Excellency. Other particulars of your 
Excellency’s friendly .sentiments reg.arding myself 1 have understood 
from the letters of Raja Nund Comer and the representations of 
Nobkissen Munshee, and which gives me pleasure, who is always ready 
and diligent in your .service. 

Always favour me with your letters and make mo glad. 

Those letters constitute a body of circumstantial evidence 
which goes far to confirm the statements made by Nubkissen 
in his petition, which, however, it may be confidently 
observed, har dly stand in need of corroboration, for a person 
in the position of Nubkissen would not have dreamt of making 
them if they were not absolutely true, and they would 
certainly not have pas.sed unchallenged at the time. 

That Nubkissen rendered valuable services to Olive and 
Adams was nndi.sputed history over sixty yo!i.i's ago. A 
well-inlbrmed Anglo-Indian journal wrote : 

“ ILaja Nubi.iki.ss(;n was the founder of his own fortunes. He was 
a man of considerable attainments and great tact; well versed in 
Persian, and one of the very few natives who at that time knew any¬ 
thing of English. He was a writer in the employ of Olivo who never 
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understood anything of the native languages. Though he occupied 
but a very subordinate capacity, he made himself very useful to the 
English during the period when they were negotiating with Meer 
Jaffer, and acquired par excellence the title of Moonshee. When the 
war broke out with Meer Cossim, he accompanied the Army of Major 
Adams as his banian. His address and zeal induced Lord Clive to 
recommend him to the Select Committee as their banian, at that time 
one of the most lucrative office.s in Bengal. This laid the foundation 
of his great wealth.” ‘ 

Rov. Dr. Hastie has observed with truth that “ with more 
wisdom and less ambition he [Nubkisseu] recognised the 
invincibility of the new power ” and did noj. “ make the fatal 
mistake of the unprincipled and ill-fated Nundcomar.”* 
The fact is, Nubkisseu recognised not only the invincibility 
of the now power, but the impossibility of improv¬ 
ing the old regime or of evoking order out of chaos in 
any other way than by the assistance of the English, He 
felt that he had to save his country from a disaster by the 
establishment of an authority that should bo at once just and 
strong. Such an authority he found in the English, for, 
as Mr. Erancis Sykes said in his deposition^ before the 
Parliamentary Committee, lie had not merely formed a 
correct idea of their military power, but he also entertained a 
high opinion of their system of Government as well as of 
their capacity for administration. 

Before this chapter is closed it is necessary to refer to an 
inquiry that was held by a Select Committee, with Lord 
Olive as president, into the several sums granted by Meer 
Jaffer towards restitution and donations. Nuncomar and 
Nubkissen are the principal witnesses that were examined, 
and the . tale they unfold does little credit to the English 
Governors that were concerned. Tt is a tale of meanness, 

'The b'riimd of India (5tli April 1S38). 
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fraud and extortion, and poor Meer Jaffer, ignorant and 
imbecile, comes to be an object of sympathy when he is entrap¬ 
ped, alternately bullied and cajoled, and finally compelled to 
surrender to the machinations. Hardly any comment is 
needed on the facts disclosed in the following depositions. At 
the meeting of the Committee held in Fort William on 
the 26th August 1766, Raja Nuncomar stated :— 

“ At the time Mr. Vanaittart resigned the Government, the fresh 
demand of eight lakhs for restitution was still in debate. One day Mr. 
Spencer spoke tio me on the subject and told me ‘ that unless that 
affair was adjusted he could not give his consent to the Nabob’s de¬ 
parture or to mine.’ With this I acquainted His Excellency, who 
said that nothing further could be done before Lord Clive arrived. 

‘ But do you,' says he, tell Mr. Spencer that Assun Oula Cawn, 
an officer of the Government who had charge of the Province of 
Jessore, has absconded with Es. 1,80,000' of the public money and 
now takes shelter in Calcutta. If this person is delivered up, I will 
settle about the eight lakhs.’ His Excellency also desired Nobkissen 
to speak to Mr. Spencer on the same subject, and several messages 
liaving passed, Mr. Spencer promised to deliver him to the Nabob, 
but never did.” 

Further ou iu Nuncomar’s narrative 
“ After this the Nabob and myself had our discussion, and set 
out immediately. His Excellency telling me he would return again 
upon the first advice of Lord Clive’s arrival. He left Nobkissen 
here, and with him two persons who had direction to take charge of 
Asun Oula Cawn when he should be delivered up ; which he never was, 
for Mr. Spencer never performed his promise.” 

After Nuncomar’s evidence was finished, “ Nobkissen, 
Moonshee, being called before the Committee, delivers upon 
oath the following account of the Treaty of Restitution”:— 

“ During the months of May or June 1764, and soon after Mr. 
Spencer’s arrival, Mr. Vanaittart wrote to the Nabob, who was then 
at Patna, desiring he would come down to Calcutta, which would be 
the easiest method of settling several affair's that remained to be 
adjusted. At the same time Mr. Spencer ordered me likewise to write 

' It may be Bs. 80,000. The 1 may be a mere slip of the pea, judging from 
(ts appearance in the MS, 
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to the Nabob, desiring he would be under no apprehension, but come 
down, when Mr. Vansittart and himself would settle everything to 
his satisfaction. The Nabob not having it in his power so soon as 
expected, there was a delay of 15 or 20 days, at which Mr. Van¬ 
sittart and Mr. Spencer were much displeased, and also very angry 
with me. 1 told Mr. Spencer ‘thatthe Nabol) was a great ntan, that 
I was but a poor man, and that if anything happened to His 
Excellency, the blame must fall upon those who obliged him to come 
down.’ Upon which, Mr, Spencer answered ‘ that everything should 
be done at the Board, that no harm would happen, and that a due 
regard would be had to all the Nabob’s representations.’ In con¬ 
sequence of this declaration, myself and others of the Nabob’s friends 
wrote five or six letters to His Excellency, acquainting him that 
Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Spencer bad both given the strongest 
assurances and even engaged to us that no injury should be done 
him. 

“ Upon these assurances the Nabob came down, and, upon ray 
waiting upon him, told me he was extremely satisfied with his 
reception. 

“Two or three days afterwards Mr. Vansittart began to make 
his demand of forty lakhs on account of Eestitution. When he spoke 
upon the subject to the Nabob, His Excellency replied : ‘ Did you 
not before ask me for ten lakhs only, and do you now want forty V — 
making use at the same time of some harsh and violent expressions, 
and speaking so loud that he was overheai’d by others and myself, 
who stood without the door. As soon as he had got into his palan¬ 
quin, ‘ Go you to Mr. Spencer,’ says he to me, ‘ tell him the usage 
I have met with, and ask what they can mean by such unreasonable 
demands.’ I went accordingly as desired, and Mr. Spencer told me 
‘ that he had sat upon all the Committees for examining the claims 
of the sufferers, that he had strictly examined the losses, and that 
they absolutely amounted to the whole sum demanded.’ Adding 
‘ that he did not mention this before, because he thought ‘ ii the 
Nabob was acquainted with it, he would not come down to Calcutta.’ 
I then said ‘ What justice. Sir, is there in this ? You first asked for ten 
lakhs only and now you demand forty.’ To which he replied ; ‘ The 
claims were not then brought in nor examined, else the demand would 
have been made at first.’ 

“ This conversation I reported to the Nabob, who was very angry and 
said ; ‘ Why'did not you and others give me notice of this before ? I 
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should then have been prepared and known how to act, whereas I 
must now remain in Calcutta.’ In this ill temper he continued for 
several days, and would hearken to no one. From what motive I 
know not, but all of a sudden he sent for Juggut Chuud and told him ; 

‘ I conclude from this extraordinary den)and of Mr. Vansittart’s that 
he wants something for himself. Do you go and tell him that, as 
to what relates to him, he shall be satisfied.’ Juggut Chund went as 
desired, but what passed between him and Mr. Vansittart I cannot 
tell. However, on bis return, he delivered Mr. Vansittart’s compli¬ 
ments to His Excellency and told the Nabob ‘ that Mr. Vansittart 
considered himself as his son, that he entertained no bad intentions 
towards him, but wished him well, and asked why His Excellency was 
so angry with him,’ concluding with observing ‘ that forty lakhs must 
be paid.’ The Nabob, perceiving from all that had passed that Mr. 
Vansittart and Mr. Spencer were of one mind, was very much dis¬ 
pleased and remained sullen for some days. 

“Myself and others, hearing that Mr, Vansittart intended making 
application to Hia Excellency for a large present to Commodore Tinker, 
went to the Nabob and told him of it j on which be flew into a rage, 
declaring ‘that Mr. Vansittart was the bitterest of enemies to him ; 
that he found he was determined he should not hold the Government; 
he might therefore send what ofiBcers he thought proper to manage the 
public affairs, for that he (the Nabob) was resolved not to stir from 
Calcutta.’ Accordingly he wrote privately to the city for bis women 
to be sent down, and they came bringing with them 20 or 30 lakhs of 
treasure in 35 boats. 

“ In fact, Mr. Vansittart made the above application for a present 
to Mr. Tinker and the squadron before the treasure and women 
arrived, upon which the Nabob sent me to Mr. Spencer to acquaint 
him of the fresh demand Mr. Vansittart had made. ‘Tell him,’ says 
he, ‘ that what with so many demands for indemnification to the 
Company, donation to the Army, restitution to the sufferers, the 
monthly payment exacted for the Troops, and what with the still 
unsettled, exhausted state of the country, it is absolutely out of my 
power to comply with this new demand for the squadron. I am therefore 
resolved to resign the Government if they go on in this manner, and 
let him and the Council appoint whom they please to manage the 
public affairs.’ When I acquainted Mr. Spencer with this message, 
hia answer was ‘ that several of the above demands had been made 
and agreed to before his arrived ; nor was he yet Governor. That 
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His Excellency had better comply with the demand for 40 lakhs on 
account of Restitution, as fresh claims were coming in daily, and this 
would at once stop any further demands. That by continuing obstinate 
in his refusal he was obstructing his own interest, for had he consent¬ 
ed but ten days ago, Mr. Vansittart would be gone away, he (Mr- 
Spencer) would then have been in the Government and the Nabob 
would then have everything done to his satisfaction ; but now he 
could neither go to Moorshedabad nor would Mr. Vansittart resign 
the Government, nor could he himself come to the chair till the Resti¬ 
tution was settled. That the present desired for Commodore Tinker 
was neither the Board’s act nor his, but as to the forty lakhs for Res¬ 
titution, he must, as a friend to the Nabob, desire I would go to him 
with his compliments and tell him it was Bis advice to him to 
comply ; for then, says he, Mr. Vansittart will resign the chair, I 
shall be Governor and the Nabob may depend on my showing him 
every act of kindness.’ 

“ All this conversation I repeated to His Excellency, who asked 
me ‘ whether these were the real sentiments of Mr. Spencer’s heart 
or words of course only, ’ and said -. ‘Why did you not lay greater stress 
on my determination to quit the Government V to which I answered 
that I had urged every argument in my power, but that, as staying two 
or three months longer in Calcutta must prove extremely injurious to 
his affairs, I could not help recommending that he would take it into 
further consideration. Upon which the Nabob said ; ‘ I will consult 
with Nundcomar.’ 

“It was about this time that Mr. Vansittart delivered with his 
own hand to the Nabob a paper which His Excellency thought was 
couched in dark and ambiguous terras implying that unless he 
agreed to their demands he would not be permitted to leave Calcutta. 
Although neither he nor myself understood the paper thoroughly, the 
Nabob was much offended with it, and asked ‘ how long an answer 
to a letter would be coming from Europe.’ I told him that he might 
have an answer in about eighteen months, upon which he sat down 
and wrote a very long letter to the Court of Directors ; but 
before he had finished it he signed the deed for forty lakhs, and then a 
further demand of eight lakhs was made. 

“The Nabob having sent me again to Mr. Spencer, I represented 
to that gentleman the injustice of this fresh demand after having 
settled with His Excellency for forty lakhs, to which Mr. Spencer 
replied; ‘I"cannot help it. The accounts really amount to the 
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Buni demanded, and you will iiiform the Nabob that be must pay it.’ 
On my repeating this to Hia Kxeeilcuey, be said. ‘They are much 
akin, 'i’heir dispositions are etpuilly good towards me. The one 
works his end by violence (meaning Mr. Vansittart), the other by 
cunning.' 

“ In this manner they went, on debating till Mr. Vansittart a 
departure, after which Mr. Spencer told the Nabob ; ‘We have been 
disputing here about a trifle. Voii had better pay the eight lakhs. 

I am now C}o''’ernoi', and will support you to the utmost of my power. 
It will do us both credit that we have so easily settled this atikii* which 
could not be adjusted in Mr. Vansittart’s tlovernuient. I will have 
no connection with your enemies. T will deliver up Assun Oola 
(’awn, and I will hold no intercourse with Doolubrani, Petruse or 
Pamchurn.’ These words seeeuied to have intlucneed the Nabob, who 
paid 13 lakhs in Mr. Vausittarfs time and 10 lakhs in three different 
payments during Mr. Spencer’s Goverment.” 

Later oq (at the same sitiiiig of the (Select Committee) 
Nuncomar was examined as to the donation to the Army, 
and then “ Xabkissen, being questioned touching the dona* 
tion to the Army, delivers the following particulars upon 
oath : ”— 

“ r was not present when the agreement for a donation to the Army 
was made ; but I have frequently lieard from tlie Nabob’s own mouth 
that the 2o lakhs which he gave the Army was a free and voluntary gift. 
There was a hah. of the Army for the space of four days atDoodnagur, 
when a eomiuittue composed of the officers assembled to regidate the divi¬ 
sion of the Nabob’s gift. (>f thi.s eomniiltee, con.sisting of thirteen offi¬ 
cers, Major Adams desired 1 would acquaint His E.Kcellency requesting 
he would grant powers to the above gentlemen to make the distribution 
1 went that e' eiiing to the Nabob, but it being then his usual 
hour of eating, T could not see liim ; of which 1 informed Major 
Adams, who ordered ore to go baih immediately to the Nabob, for 
that the business was of so urgent a nature a,s would admit of no 
delay. I saw the Nabob, and acquainting him with my message, he 
asked: ‘(.'an any harm be meant mo by this ('ommittee ? ’ Audi 
answered; ‘ No, there cannot ’ upon which he said: ‘ Do you draw 
out a paper sucli as they want, and T will sign it.’ Accordingly 1 
made a foul draft of the powers, which his own moonshee copied fair, 
and His Excellency signed.' 
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At the Select Committee next day (27th August 1766), 
Rajah Nuncomar deposed on oath as to the donation made 
to the squadron. 

“.Upon all tlio Nabob’s visits to Mr. Vansittart, I accom¬ 

panied him ; but no sooner bad we retired than Doolubrani came to 
him. One day Mr. Vansittart sent for me, and told mo it was I 
that prevented the Nabob’s making a suitable present to Mr. Tinker. 
This I denied, affirming that it proceeded frotn the Nabob himself, who 
would not hear of it. When 1 related what Mr. Vansittart said to 
the Nabob, ‘ This all,’ says he, ‘ is the trick and artifice of Doolubram 
to bring an odium upon your office. Since that is the case, I will 
execute a tcop for ten lakh.s of rupees. Jio you^o and deliver it and 
let this affair be ended.’ ‘At the same time he sent for Bamchurn 
and Nobkissen, and told them that he understood they wanted to 
remove Nundcomar and place Doolubram in his office ; but if they 
did, he would immediately throw up the Government. ’ 

Rajah Nuncomar continued his evidence before the Select 
Committee on the 29th August. Ho stated that Mr. Vansittart 
had observed that “ Captain Affleck was soon going away to 
China, and that he ought to be considered before his depar¬ 
ture;” so “Let the Nabob give Captain Affleck Rs. 50,000 
and two lakhs to Mr, Tinker in ready money and for the 
remaining 12| lakhs he may give a histbundee.” 

“ . , . . In four or five days, adds the Deponent, the 2^ lakhs 
were provided and sent by Nobkissen to Mr. Tinker, who deducted 
about 13,000 rupees for the commission he promised me, which he sent 
by Nobkissen. Of this I kept 9,000 to myself and gave Nobkissen 
4,000 rupees for his trouble.” 

The next witness (at the same sitting of the Committee) 
was Nubkissen. The entry is as follow.s :— 

“ Nobkissen, Moonshee, is brought before the Committee and duly 
sworn, after which he declares upon oath as follows ;— 

“ ‘ In the year 1763 I was with the Army at Doorgothy in the service 
of Major Adams. There came a letter then from Mr. Vansittart to 
the Major, who, after perusing it, told me it was to this purpose. 
‘ That when the squadron was here before with Admiral Watson, the 
Nabob gave 50 lakhs of rupees for the joint use of the fleet and the 
army. That Mr. Tinker, a very great man, was now arrived, and 
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ought to have 25 lakhs, anil that he, Mr. Vansittait, requested 
Major Adams to speak to the Nabob upon the subject.’ Major Adams 
desired I would let the Nabob know this, and return to him with his 
answer. When I told the Nabob the purport of the letter, he replied: 
‘Who is this Mr. Tinker? He has done me no service. I have already 
driven Cossim Ally out of the country ; if I wanted him, I would 
have called for him, and gratified him ; but now what has he done 
for me?’ I asked what answer should be returned to Mr. Vansittart. 

' Do you,’ says he, ‘ tell him plainly that I find he wants to 
revive our disputes ; I He n rocket, no sooner immersed in water than 
it ascends again with nnahalcd and undiminishcd lustre,’ remarking 
at the same time to me that when he left Calcutta everything had 
been ailju-sted. In a word Jlis Excellency was extremely incensed, 
and 1 went and infoimed Major Adams of the issue of ray message. 
What answer the. Major sent Mr. Vansittart I don’t know ; but three 
nr four days after came another letter from Mr. Vansittart to the 
Major, euck'sing one to the Nabob. Oji receiving them the Major 
told rae: ‘ Do you cany this letter to the Nabob ; tell him I have 
received another to tlie same purport as the former, and desire he 
will consider of an answer and do wliat he thinks best.’ Upon deliver¬ 
ing the letter and message to the Nabob, he said: ‘ How can Major 
Adams, who is commanding officer on the part of the King of England, 
ask me to comply with .so unjust a request?’ I answered that I 
would acquaint tlio Major with what His Excellency said. When 
I told the Major, he .said ■ ‘ We must be quiet for the present; but 
take an oppoitunity of swung tlie Nabob again when he is in better 
humour, and hear then what he will say.’ I frequently afterwards 
mentioned thi subject to tlie Nabob ; but he always grew so angry 
as to refuse hearing me ; upon which I declared as my opinion to 
Major Adams that it was in vain going any more to His Excellency, 
for I was certain he never would give anything on this account. 

“ 1 know nothing furtlier of this affair till after the Major’s death, 
when I went to Chanderiiagore, of which District I was fougedar. 
While I resided there in the month of May or June 1764, I received 
a letter from Mr. Tinker’.s Danian, desiring rae in his master’s name 
to come down immediately to Calcutta, for he had business with me 
of very great moment. I came down accordingly and waited on Mr. 
Tinker, who asked me ‘ Why I left Calcutta and lived at Chander- 
nagore. Why ] did not rather stay with him, for he had a great deal 
of business for me.' He then told me of the teep for 5’ lakhs procured 
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by Doolubram, which he would not receive. ‘ You must write,’ says 
he, ‘ to Nundcornar ; tell him that I am his friend, that I could not 
receive the teep procured by Doolubram, because I choose to have the 
business transacted by him. You may say that I know the Nabab has 
lost a good friend in Major Adams, but I am a much greater man than 
him and more able to do him service ; for I will manage his business 
with the Council, with the Company, and with the King of England 
himself.’ He then produced a box filled with a great number of 
papers. ‘Look here,’ says he, ‘these are the particulars I liave 
written relative to the iifiairs of this country, which I will lay before 
tile King, and to which he will pay great attention. Within the space 
of two years I will so manage the Nabob’s affairs that he no longer 
need pay any regard to the Council. 

“After this, whenever I chanced to nii.ss a day without waiting on 
Mr. Tinker, he sent a chubdar to call me. I did not, however, write 
in the manner he desired ; but I acquainted Nundcornar with the 
substance of what passed, and, in the letters I wrote to the Nabob 
referred to my correspondence with Nundcornar. Mr. Tinker pressed 
me to write to him every day, which T said I would not do, for, if 
my letters should be intercepted by Mr. Vansittart, ho would ’be 
very angry. ‘No, no,’ .says he, ‘I will answer for it, he will not be 
angry ; I am now going to him ; do you accompany me.’ 

“When we came there, Mr. Vansittart encouraged me and 
desired I would be under no apprehension, but write as the Commo¬ 
dore directed. To which I answered ‘ that I could not engage in the 
affair, for if things went wrong I should be blamed.’ Mir. Vansittart 
then again repeated ‘ Don’t be afraid ; I will take care of you,’ and 
spoke very kindly. 

“ Soon after this the Commodore recommended me as Banian to 
Major Munroe ; but I did not act in that capacity myself, but per¬ 
formed the business by a deputy. In this interim the Nabob 
came to Calcutta ; and some visits of compliments having passed be¬ 
tween His Excellency, Mr, Vansittart, and the Commodore, one day 
Mr. Tinker called me and said; ‘You know there is a certain 
affair in agitation between the Nabob and me. ’ I replied : ‘ This 
business is conducted by a Mr. Vansittart; ’ and he answered : ‘ If 
you imagine the Nabob is averse to having this affair pass through 
Mr. Vansittart s hands, let me know, and I will go and talk to His 
Excellency myself.’ I told him ‘I could not make any reply ; but I 
vould let him know in a few days.’ ’ 
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" W’liuu iu'st Ml'. Vaiisittarfc niuiitioned a pi'useut foi' Mr. Tinker to 
tlie Nabob, he was very angry, atid told me afteward,? : ‘ lean never do 
business with Mr. Vansittiii’t with any satisfaction, for he isniy enemy,’ 
expressing himself as if he believed Mr. Vanslttart’s intention was to 
remove Nundcornar and I'ai.sc Doolnbrain to bis employment by which 
means he voiild procure the present for Mr. Tinker, adding ‘ tliat 
he wa.s detennind never to admit Doolubrain to that station, nor 
allow of aii't' further donation to tliesnuadron ; but rather than submit 
to such exaction, they should themselves appoint a Bubadar under whom 
they might place Doolubram, and then obtain the donation they 
wanted.’ '(.'he Nabob furthc-r told mo that Mi'. Vansittart was 
continually sending for Nmidcomar about thi.s money for the squadron, 
threatening him and Quaking him carry messages to him (the Nabob); 
but he was resolved not to hear anything Nundcornar should say on 
the subject Healso told me and .some others of his servants in an angry 
tone ; ‘ It wa.s in oonseqnence of your letters 1 came to (lalcuta ; but 
nnle.ss you can apply some relief to my jiresent necessities, don’t speak 
to me, noi come near me.' .Accordingly wc kept away for some days, 
but, being informed that Tioolubram wu.s appointed to Nundcomar’s 
office, I then went and told the, Nabob that Doolubram was to have 
his new appointment publicly notified in a few days, and that, unless 
he consented to the demand on behalf of the squadron, ho must 
icxpect t(> see Doolubram in charge of the administration, when 
neither .n is E.xcellency nor Nmidcomar would be permitted to leave 
r'alcutta, which must bring inevitable ruin on his ail'air.s. 

“ It was after this the Nabob told me that Mr. Vansittart had 
been with him a day or two before, and upon bi.s (the Nabob’s) being 
very angry told him; bSir, if you do not consent, we know how 
to manage itwith which Hi.s Excellency being deeply afflicted, 
desired me to acquaint Mr. Bpeiicer of what Mr. Vansittart had 
said, and bring back bis answer. 1 told Mr. Spencer it was the 
public report that His Excellency and Nundcoiiiar would be kept here 
and Doolubram be sent to tlie city to take, charge of the administra¬ 
tion ; and asked him if there were any gi'oiiud,s for the report. 
Mr. Spencer laughed and said : 'The Nabob’s a foolish weak man. 
He is hurting both us and himself, and 1 will give him no advice. 
Had he listened to me before lie would have been long' since at 
Mooi'sbiidabad,’ 

“With this 1 acquainted the Nabob, who said: ‘ What a dis¬ 
tressed situation am I in ! I am come to Calcutta where I have not a 
single friend, and because 1 love Nundcornar they are hi.s enemies too, 
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Tell him to epuiG to me this night.’ Adding, in a violent nage : ‘Let 
me once but get away from Cyuutta and I sliall then know how to act.' 

“ Not long aftei' I went to Mr. Tinker, he asked me ; ‘ Have you 
heard the news, that the Nabob and Nundconiar are to be kept in 
Calcutta ? Had they been 1113' friends who would have presumed to di.s- 
tre.ss them V The Nabob might then have returned with ciedit to the 
city. If he will embrace it, he has good fortune still attending him. 
M3’ nephew Lord Clive i,s coining. Colonel Coote is my particular friend. 
Mr. Spencer consults me in evowthing. In short, there i.s nothing 
done without m3’ approbation ; and should Loi'd Clive know in what 
manner the Nabob has slighted me, he will bo very angry. Should I 
not stay till his arrival, the Nabob would hiuiaolf bo convinced how 
mucli his Lordship esteems me. On m3’ going^way I will leave the 
necessary instructions with Mr. Spencer, and on my arrival in England 
I will send for Colonel Coote to my house and have some conversation 
with him. 1 shall then have an audience of the king, and a few days 
after I will present to His Majesty all my papers relative to this coun¬ 
try. But there is one thing you must do for me, 3'ou must get a letter 
from the Nabob to the King of Great Britaih. His Excellency must 
also give me a dress, with the proper jewels and sword, in which dress 
I shall wait on His Majestv' to deliver the Nabob’s letter ; let me 
know the proper hour, and I will wait on the Nabob in person.’ 

“ I went to the Nabob and repeated word for word the above con¬ 
versation, Mr. Tinker also visited him the next day, and related all 
these circumstances with hi.s own lip.s to the Nabob. After he was gone, 
I remained with His ExoellenC3’, who told me ‘ that he found, unlo.ss he 
agreed to the demand for the squadron, Mr. Vansittart would not 
permit either him or Nundconiar to leave Calcutta ; he must therefore 
submit.' ‘ Mr. Tinker,’ says be, ‘ will manage with the Council, Let 
us see what he will do,’ In consequence, the several deeds were exe¬ 
cuted ; after which Mr. Tinker told me that Mr. Vansittart had 
applied to the Nabob for a paper acknowledging that his donation to 
the navy was voluntary cand of his own free will, ‘ Ho you,’ says he, 

‘ go in my name and tell His Excellency he will much oblige me by 
giving an acknowledgement to me likewise.’ Thi,s request 1 mentioned 
tp the Nabob, but cannot say whether ever it was granted. Ail I know 
is that, soon after, Mr, Tinker told me; ‘I am the Nabob’.s and 
Nuudeoraar’s real friend. Why have they expressed the note in such 
doubtful and ambiguoii.s tenn.s as render it of no .signification V 
Mr. Vansittart has drawn nji another ; see and get it .signed b\- 
the Nabob,’ 
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“ Aftt rwards when 1 saw the Nabob he desired I would immediately 
get a letter drawn up from lu'rn to the Company, specifying hi.s several 
grievances, and particularly his Iieavy sufl'erings on account of resti¬ 
tution to the merchants and donation to the navy—which letter went 
homo by Major .Shiilock. Another letter lillcd with .similar, bnt still 
more bitter, complairds went home by Lieutenant Grant, who was 
Secretary to Colonel Coote.” 

At a meeting of the Select Oommittee, August 10, 1760, 
Ramchnru, late Banian to Mr. Vansittart, was examined 
as to the donation to the Navy. He said : - 

“.But as ho [Mr. Tinker] conferred much ofteuer with .Tuggut 

Chund ami Nobkissep than with me upon this subject these will be 
able to give you the best account..,....” 

Hamchnrn said he took the Nabob’s Obligation (for live 
lakhs) and letter to Mr. Tinker, who declared himself affronted. 
He said : 

“.I find that neitlier you nor Mr. Vansittart are proper 

persons tn transact my business. You iH’e not upon terms of friendship 
with the Nabob. I will therefore manage it myself. Nundconiar’s 
son.in-la>v and Nobkissen, the Nabob’s Vakil, are here ; I will employ 
them.” 

Rauiehurn went on with Ids evidence tip to the Nabob’s 
arrival in Calcutta. Then as to Tinker's affair, he said ; 

“.How it was concluded 1 don’t know, as it was entirely 

transacted between the Nabob, Nundcomar, Mr. Tinker, .Juggut Chund, 
and Nobkissen.” 

Thi.- body of evidence con.stituto.s an unwritten chapter 
of Indian history, which, as already observed, hardly 
needs to have its moral pointed. It is the first instance, of 
which it is possible to discover traces, of the fleecing of a 
Nabob Its effect on the mind of the Nabob may be read 
in the extracts ; and very likely the story spread and [pro¬ 
duced its effects on other minds also. 

Mr. Vansittart, so often mentioned in these depositions, 
had been api)oiuted Governor of Calcutta in 1761. lie 
appointed Ram Churn Roy as his Dewan (or Banian). 
He sent for Nabob Jnfferaly Kh.au, ,Snbndar, and Nabob 
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Mozuffeijung, IMiiib Bubiuliir, IVoin Moorsliedabad to Calcutta 
and roinovt'd thoiu t'roivi the musimd for some faults they had 
eominitted- Nabob Kasshimly Ivhan being appointed Subadar 
removed from Moorshedabad to Monghyr and troacherotisly 
killed all the Ibiglish gentlemen of Moorshedabad, Patna, 
Cossimbazar, &e., and despatched almost all the nobles of 
Bengal, including Uoyniyati (Jinined Hoy, Maharaja 
Bamnarain, Raja Baibidlabha ami his son, and Jagat Sett 
and his brother. Jatifei’aly Khan, Mozufl’erjuug and Maharaja 
Doollubhiaim who were llnm in Calcutta escajaul tlu^ general 
fate. 

Afterwards Major Adams went to war against Kassiraaly 
Khan. Nubkisseti aceoinjianieil him. lie fought a battle 
at Oody Nullah, defeated Kassimaly Khan and pursued him 
across the lud/.ali (ditch or canal). Kas.simaly Khan, however, 
managed to effect his escape. Nubkissen, fatigued with 
incessant tvork under Ihe oialer ol' Major Adams, was taken ill 
and confined to his tent. The soldiers of th(! Mabol) plundered 
his lent and attempted to take his life, but be saved lumself 
by a daring feat. He jumped inlo tlic nullah, swam across it 
and joined the British army. Ma jor Adams also, in conse¬ 
quence of hardships and o.xoi'lioiis, fell ill. Nubkissen and 
Mr. Skinner wore bringing him to Cakaitta in a boat, but 
unfortunately he expired on the way. 

Mr. Vansittai't emltarked for Burope lioforc Lord Clive’s 
arrival on the drd May, 17(1.'). His appoiatmeut of Kassimaly 
Khan as Subadar iiad proved disastrous and lie bad not the 
heart to face liord Clive. Nubkissen was now employed as 
the confidential advi.ser of Lord tdive as before. After 
consulting him, Clive reinstated Jafferaly Khan as Subadar 
and Moznffi'rjung as Nath Subadar. Nubkisseu accompanied 
Clive as far as Aliababad on the occasion thai. a treaty was 
concluded with His Majesty Shall Alum a.mi His Highness 
Nabob Shuja-iid-lJowlah. Hi' obtained from His Majesty on 
the 2ml Showal 117'J Higeree (17(]r> A.H.) the dignity ol 
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Mutisiib Purijhaziirec, tliroe tliousaiid sowai- or horseinou. 
the title of liajii Bahadoor and a Palkee and many other 
paraphernalia. Ho received from Hi^t Highness the Nabob 
valuable J’dii hitu and other marks of honor ; and on the same 
day a Munsub of one thousand five hundred sowar and tlui 
title of Ro} were eonferred on his two elder brothers. 
Nnbkissen proceeded with Lord (Jlive to Benares and 
Azimabad. He effected a scttlcmont of the Province 
of Benares with Maharaja Biilwant iSingb, and of the 
Province of Behar with Maharaja. Hhitab Roy, and came 
back to Calcutta wjth Jjord Clive. 

One dii\' as Imrd Clivt; vva.s engagtA in the Council 
(Jhainber iu consultation on the .subject of rewarding the 
useful services reuderi'd Ity Nubki.sscn, a Persian letter in 
answer to om of l^ord Clive's, arrived from the Subadar of 
Arcot iuid his Lordship desired Nidtkis.son to road and explain 
it. Nnbkissen finding the contents to be adverse to his own 
interCiSts rom.tined silent for it moment, but was obliged to 
interpret it, on being pressed,- The substance of the letter was 
as follows : “ It is iriy wish uLso tliat the war with the Huglisli 
Company being ended and a treaty concluded with them, 
both the Powers continue ou good terms, but Raja Nobo- 
crishna, who manages the Cempauy’s affairs, being the 
son of Dewuii Ram Churn, the associate of my enemy 
Monoeruddin Klian, will ohstruct the intended negotiations, 
tor which reison it is needless to make mention of peace 
during the cimtinuaneo of Raja Nobocrishna.” Clive, on tlio 
letter being explained to him, desired Nnbkissen to wait in 
au ad joining room for a short time. Nubkissen’s feelings, at 
that moment ofsuspen.se, may well be imagined. Creat was 
his relief whiiii Clive, after a oonsiiltatioii with his Council, 
addressed him to the following effect : “ Why did you not 

inform me so long that yon were of such a noble family ? 
The Conifiauy have derived groat benefit from your 
services and laborious undertakings. Not knowing the rank 
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of your dosceiit w(! could not show you the respect due to it. 
From this day we appoint you Dewaii to the Hon’hie 
Company and title and robe of lionour, etc,, shall be 
conferred on you shortly.” 

In the year 1180 Higeree (1760 A.D.) Lord Clive was 
pleased to got a Firman or Mandate from His Majesty 
Shah Alum, granting Nubki,s,sen a dignity of Munsiib Shush 
llazaree, four thousand sowar, and tho title of Maharaja. 
He was pleased also to bestow upon him a Gold Modal with 
a Persian inscription, as a testimonial to all India of the 
regard which Lord Clive and the Hon’blo Company had for 
his faithful and honest services, a Khelat with a precious 
garland of pearls, a head-dress, a shield, a sword and various 
other costly paraphernalia, including silver A.fsa and SoUa,— 
maco and staff,—still the insignia of the Sovabazar Rajas, 
borne by their attendants when they go out on formal 
occasions. Hi.s Loialshiji ulloweil him a guard of sepoys to 
watch his gate, and desired to fix for him .1 monthly salary of 
Rs. 2,000, upon which Nubiti.ssen represented to Lord 
(Jlive that through his Lordship’s benevolence he was not 
under tho necessity of receiving from the Honorable Com- 
pauy .such a large sum per mensem, but that a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 200 might bo hxed for him and his heirs 
in per])etuity to preserve the status of his family. Clive com¬ 
plied with his representation and had the kindness to conduct 
him to his conveyances on an elephant, and tho Maharaja 
came homo in a grand procession, scattering riipoes all 
about him. He received the sum of Rs. 200 every month 
from tho General Treasury as long as he lived, but the 
allowance was not continued to any of his heirs. Lord Clive 
l)efore finally leaving India in 1767 gave the charge of Govern¬ 
ment to Mr. Verclst, and Maharaja Nubkissen continued in the 
capacity of Political Dewan or Political Banyan to the Com- 
pau}^ and discharged his duties to the complete satisfaction 
of the new Governor. 
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A ret'eienco to the (.JoUl MeJ:il with the Porshm iiisciip- 
tioii will ho found in u letter of Mr. IT(nii'y Str;ich('y's. diiled 
179 h, which runs us follows : - 

Wir.L Stuket Lo:nuon, 

Thf Hh Maij IT!):?, 

Dear Nobkisben, 

A fpw weeks ago, T had the jiloasnre to receive your letter, \w 
the Eitropa, acknowledging the rocei|)t of mine, and informing me 
of the kind ntdico you had taken of my son. Your finding a prof)er 
person to inidriict him in the Persian language, and sending your 
own son to him often, ar(^ v'eiy essential serviees, and for which 1 
am mueli obliged to 3-011. But there Ls one part of 3-oiir letter whieli 
does not me-it with 1113- approbation. 1 mean that part, wliere 
yon .say he sliall command your pur.so. You know it is against the 
law for him t<' receive 1001103- from an3- body, and if he horrows it 
he will be in debt, which occasions the ruin of many young gentle¬ 
men in Bengal, Tfyou can teach liiiu economy, and jirevent his 
being cheated or imjiosed upon b3- his servants, 3 011 will lay both him 
and me nndei great and lasting obligations. Although one reason 
of his going to India, was, tliat he might grow rich, yet I hope he 
will attain that object by degrees, and by meams of his own indnstri-. 
I would ratlu r, be remiuncd poor all bis life, than that he should 
get money in any wa)- that would disgrace himself and his faniih'. 

1 am vci-'-glad that 3-011 continue grateful for the fa\-oi'.s and 
honors bestowed upon yon bv' our great and good friend Lord 
fllive. When 1 see bis son (who is a line young man) I shall not 
fail to deliver him 3'our message. Lady Olive is w-ell, but as she 
lives up the country, I .seldom have an opportunity of seeing her. 
T have sent her your letter to read, as I know it would entertain her. 

I remember 3'our medal, with the Persian inscriptioii, and ap¬ 
prove much of your preserving it in your family, as a testimony to 
all India of lie regard which Lord Olive and tlie Oompany bad 
for your faithful and honest service,s. 

It will always give me pleasure to bear of your health and pio.s- 
pi-iity. Wriu! to me often, and 1 will .a.s often send you ray answers. 

This letti r will be delivei-ed to you by m\- second .son, Edward 
Strachey, whom I lujpe you will favor with your advice and protec¬ 
tion, in the siiiiie raanner as you do my eldest .son. 

I pray G'd to bless yon. What can I .say more ! 

Your faithful friend, 

(Sd.) IIexiiy Steaciiey, 





CHAPTER IV. 

Advancement in Life up to 1770. 

Nbbkissen was now a made man. The steps o£ his 
steady rise liave been rapidly traced. In 1750 he was an 
obscure youth, who was content to accept the office of Persian 
tutor to Wnri’en Hastings. In 1756, living in an obscure 
village, Panohgay, near Diamond Harbour, he supplied the 
English refugees there with provisions in spite of the prohi¬ 
bition of the Nawab, and he brought them valuable informa¬ 
tion relating to the Nawab’s movements. In 1760 he became 
Olive’s Munshi. In 1763 he was banyan to Major Adams 
during the war with Meer (Jossim. In 1764, as has already 
been seen, he had acquired great influence with Olive and 
come to be in his confidence. In December of that year 
Nuncomar, who was then Meer Jaffir’s Dewan, sent two 
lakhs of rupees through Nnbkissen to Vansittart, as the 
following letter will show 

Selection No. 720 , Letter from Nand Coomar, 

(Persian Department, No. 301.) 

From 

Mund CoOMAtt. 

To 

I'ansittatit. 

Received S6th December, ISGJf. 

Upon my arrival at Moorsliedabad with His Excellency the 
20 th of this month, I applied myself to the regulation of affairs there. 
I despatched to-day, the 25 th of Jewady-ul-sany, on boats from the 
city the sum of two lacs, balance remaining of the twenty lacs 
on account of the damages sustained by the merchants. Please God 
they will arrive in five or six days. A list of the several sorts of 
rupees is sent to Nubkishen Moonshee, he will deliver the same to 
you, etc., etc. —Rev. Long’s Selections from Records of the Oovemment 
of India. 

Nubkis,sen in the early days of his appointment under 
(dive had little influence. In regard to that there is the 
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evidence o£ Olive liimseli. In a Minute by John Johnstone, 
dated June 17, 1765, there was an insinuation that Clive had 
received bribes through some subordinates, one of whom was 
Nubkissen. He wrote :— 

“ The Select Coraniittee have been pleased to lay before the Board 
several narratives of Mahomed Reza Cawn and Juggut Seat touching 

presents that have been made to sundry gentlemen by the Nabob. 

We appeal to the world if Eatuchurn Roy, who his Lordship certified 
served him entirely to his satisfaction—if Coja-Petruse, Nubkissen 
Munshy, Nundcomar, or any other of those able conveyancers 
were to be seized and confined close prisoners and made to answer, 
whether they willed or not, on oath to every ^juestion that a future 
(Committee or Governor and Council should put to them as to the 
money their masters received.’’.' 

Clive’s answer is worthy of note." 

. . . “ With regard to Mr. Johnstone’s observation concerning 
Ramchurn, Petruse, Nundocomar and Nubkissen, the first was dis¬ 
missed my service, the second turned out of ray house and the tliii’d 
put under confinement with a guard. All of them I look upon as 
villains and I defy all or either of them to produce a circumstance to 
my dishonour. As to the last, he was a man of no consequence at 
that time and never entrusted with matters of the least confidence.” 

The admiss!ion«i contuined in the nccusiition and the de¬ 
fence merit iittention. Johnstone j-efers to Nubkissen as an 
able conveyance', and, Clive has not a word to say against 
his honesty. 

Nubkissen stated in one of his depositions already 
quoted that he was Foujedar of Chandernagoro in 1764. 
There is official evidence that in 1766 Nubkissen had 
come to be recognised as one of the “ persons most respon¬ 
sible and whose characters and services merit consideration,” 
as the following document will show :— 

At Select Committee, Nmember Jf, 1766. 

“ Advertisements having been already published that the Hon’ble 
Company’s Perguimahs were now to be let upon first leases, pursuant 
to a Resolution of this Committee, bearing date the 2 nd of December 

' Appendix to the Proceedings of the Select Committee, 1765 , No. 7 , 

* Sstne Appendix, No. 8 . 
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last, ‘that tliii! leases of the present Farmers should expire ou the 
1 st day of November, 1766 ; that the pi’eseut renters should in future 
be excluded, and that the benelit of the lands should be diffused in 
the most extensive and equitable manner possible amongst all the 
reputable Banians and black inhabitants of Calcutta,’ and divers 
petitions for lands being now presented to the Committee, 

“ Agreed that the following list be selected from the great number 
of petitioners as persons the most responsible and whose characters 
and services merit consideration, and that they be desired to attend 
next Tuesday in order the lands may be divided into lots and the 
rents adjusted by the most equitable valuation.” 

A list of 41 ) names is given, Nubkissen standing at the head, 
During (llivo^s .second visit to India Nnbkissen niatoriiil- 
ly assisted him in purifying the administration. That work 
of Clive’s is descrilunl l»y Maciaulay as “ one of the most 
(extensive, ditficnlt and .salutary reforms that ever was 
accomplished by any statesman.” And there are reasons 
for presuming that Nubkisstm rendered to him great 
services in the accomplishment of that noble work. 
He accompanied Clive to Allahabad when the Dewanny 
was obtained, presumably on his advice or suggestion. 
Naturally, honours came thick and fast on him. The Em¬ 
peror Shall Alum was app-arcntly more pleased with the 
recognition of his paramount title by Clive’s application for 
a grant of the Dewanny than sorry for the virtual loss of his 
empire. As Macaul.ay puts it : “ The Mogul was absolutely 
helpless ; and, though he murmured, had reason to be well 
pleased that the Engli.sh were disposed to give solid rupees, 
which he never could have extorted from them, in exchange 
for a few Persian characters which cost him nothing. A 
bargain was speedily struck ; and the titular sovereign of 
Hindostan issued a warrant, empow'ering the Company to 
collect and administer the revenues of Bengal, Orissa and 
Behar.” The Emperor was pleased to confer on Nubkissen 
the honours and rewards already mentioned, obviously in 
recognition of the part played by him in conducting the 
negotiations, The title of Maharaja Bahadur was not, 
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however, -assumed by -Nubkissen before the 25th- January 
1776b ■ ; . 

The position and influence of Nubkissen wore now 
assured. To crown his distinctions, he was, on the recom¬ 
mendation Cilivo, appointed Political Banian to the East 
India Company on the 16th January 1767. The following 
is a copy of the oflicial ])aper with reference to the appoint¬ 
ment :— 

Fort William, Jan. IG, 1707, at a Select Committee : 

“ Lord Clive (President) recommending Nobkissen Moonshee to 
the protection of the Committee. 

“Keaolved that, in consideration of hts faithful and diligent service.s, 
Nobkissen be appointed the, Hon’ble Company’s Political Banyan, with 
a salary annexed of iiOO rupce.s per mensem, the same to commence 
from thi.s date.” 

This was the last mc<‘ting of the Select Oemmittee that 
liord Clive presided at before his return to Europe. 

Nubkisstm secured for the Niiddea Hajas their title. The 
fact is worthy of attention a.s a proof not only of his absenct^ 
of jealousy towards imm highly placed, but of his appreciation 
of them and hi.s desirts to ludp and advance them. Evidence 
of this fact i.s to be found in the following petition :— 

To 

The HoN’nr.E the Govebnoe-Genebal. 

The Humble Petition of Rajah Nobkissen. 

That at the time Lord Clive went to Illiabad to visit the King, 
Mr. Sumner applied to him to obtain the title and Jalurdar palanquin, 
etc., for the Rajah of Burdwan, at which opportunity your petitioner 
requested the same title, etc., might be ^Iso obtained for the Nuddea 
Rajah and did accordingly pay the Nuzxurannah of ten thousand 
rupees for the service of the latter ; and Lord Clive on his return to 
Calcutta favoured both the Rajahs with the above titles, etc. When the 
Nuddea Rajah mentioned that as your petitioner was not at all bene¬ 
fited by the said title, etc., which is to continue to his descendants, he 
thought proper to give your petitioner the little village or mohut- 
tron land called Serampore or Moolajore ; but your petitioner made 

' Forrest’s ScJi^rHons from the Stnte Papt-rn, Vol. 11., p. ISO. 
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then an objection to expect a gift of tiie Rajah, because he was a 
Braniin, and tlierefore proposed tliat he would not take it without tlie 
Rajah’s acknowledging the above ten thousand r upees to be looked upon 
as an acknowledgment for such mohuttron ; and it was settled accord¬ 
ingly to the satisfaction of the Rajah ; your- petitioner obtained the 
Sunnud in the Bengal year 1173 for the said village which in the 
Bengal year 1171 was rated at no more than 625 rupees for the 
annual juinmah. 

(Sd.) Noukissen. 

In a book called “ Tbe Noiocirelatni'o ” deposited in tlic 
Record Department ol the Government ot India, Nnbkissen 
is described as havftig been “liord <-live’s Dewaii at the time 
of the elevation of Jafur Uloe Khan to tlie Musnnd of Bengal. 
He amassed an immense fortune on that occasion and snbse- 
<)uently upon the acquisition of the Dewanee was placed by 
Lord Clive in the most confidential situations.” There is no 
doubt that ar, this time Nubkissen was, if ever man was, a 
pluralist. He had charge of the following Government offices 
which he used to hold in his Sovabazar buildings : The Munslti 
Da/ter (Persian Secretiiry’s Office), Arzhegi />a/i(ar (Petition 
receiving office), Jatimala Kachari (Tribunal for hearing and 
deciding cases relative to caste), the Money Godown (or Com- 
j)any’s Treasury), the Mai Adalat (Financial Court) of the 
■24-Parganas, Tahsil Daftar (Office of Collector) of the 
24-Parganas. As a humorous writer has it ; “ It is not the 
length, breadth, and depth of his titles, it is not the outward 
signs of honor by which the importance of Nubkissen can be 
correctly estimated. Rather the multitudinous and onerous 
official duties which belonge,<l to him defined his proper posi¬ 
tion. At one and the same time he held seven offices. The 
Banian to the Committee oi' Political Dewan, he was the 
Persian Secretary, the Receiver of Petitions, the President of 
the Caste Tribunal, the Keeper of the Treasury, the Head of 
the Revenue Court of the 24-Parganas, the Collector of the 
24-Parganus, and what not. Witli other years ho filled other 
posts, but whether they were added to the old ones, or whether 
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ho had to relinquish some, is unknown. This we know that 
over and above his regular duties he was frequently called on 
to execute jobs. Besides his ordinary offices, he may be said 
to have been a minister without a portfolio. What an index 
these duties and more to the capacity of a single individual 
and to the confidence reposed in him by his masters ! This 
man was half the Government! How this Brobdignagian 
official stalked amid.st the puny adniini,strators, including his 
superiors, who divided among themselves tJie other half and 
seemed ready to break down under its weight.” * 

In illustration of the influence and ‘position of Nub- 
kissen at this period, the following letters may bo incidentally 
referred to :— 

Persian Department I’roaeeditiffs, Letters Itccaiveil, 1767 and 1768. 
From 

Kajah JJiau.\m I’cmoit 
To 

Mu. VjiUEL.ST, 

Voar servant lias at thi.i time received 3 hundred gold moliurs 
from tile Nabob Syfe-iil-DowIa, 100 from Mi*. Sykes, 2rX) from the 
Nawab Mahomed Keza Khan, and 50 from Mahah Eajah Mihindur 
as a Nazar for the sacred yiresence. This I write for your Excellen¬ 
cy’s information. Mr. Sykes and the Nabob Mahomed lleza Khan 
ordered your servants to provide a string of pearls agreeable to 
established custom for Mahah Bajah Mihindur, which having got in 
readiness I delivered to them, who presented it to the aforesaid Mahah- 
Bajah. Your servant has been favoured with no Nazar for sacred 
presence on account of your Excellency, nor have any of the other 
gentlemen delivered him any. Whatever Nazar your Excellency shall 
think propel' to pi’esent to His Majesty you will put in a purse undei' 
your own seal, aftei' the manner of the Nabob Syfe-ul-Howlah and 
direct the other gentlemen that they deliver their Nazars for His 
Majesty to your servants after the example of your Excellency. 
When the Nazar shall arrive in the presence from the Nabob Syfe-ul- 
Howlah, Mr. Sykes, Mahomed Eez-a Khan and Maha Eajah Mihin¬ 
dur and no Nazar shall appear from your Excellency, your own 
superior judgment will point out you, what ideas will enter into His 

Meohciji-c s Uaffatlne, April 18C], pages HO, 147, 
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Majesty’s breast. A sliukah from the sacred presence addressed to 
your Excellency arrived with me some days since, and I transmitted 
it to your presence accompanied with a letter from the Nabob 
Minere-ut-Dowlah through the hands of llajah Nobkissen. A 2nd 
shukah is at this time arrived with me accompanied by another letter 
from the Nabob and I now transmit it to you enclosed. 


Persian De^Mrtment Proceedinffs, Letter's Received 1767 and 1768. 

No. 32. 

Erom 

The Nawaii Menire-ut-Dovveaii 
'I’o 

Verelst. 

On the 16th January I arrived at Allahabad and paid the duties 
of allegiance to His Majesty. God is witness how heavy the hours of 
absence have sat upon your friend and how incessantly your praises 
hang upon his tongue. May the Almighty soon raise a conjuncture 
and create a cause which may again restore me to the society of your 
Excellencies. My gracious Lord T have written you live several times 
without having yet been favoured with a single answer. I entreat that 
my addresses may be honoured with your immediate notice, and 
that you will order timely answer to be written, 

I particularly request your strongest injunctions to Malia Eajali 
Nobkissen for this purpose. 

This letter is corrobonttive evidciiee tliat Kitl)kis.scn had 
already been made a Maharaja. 

Influence never fails to excite jealomsy, and one is not silr- 
[n'ised to find that the cniinont position and commanding 
influence of Nubkisseii at this time mtide him many enemies. 
Men whose ill-feeling and designs of active hostility had so 
long been latent, felt tluunselvcs encouraged to throw aside 
all reserve after Nnbkissen’s friend, patron and protector 
had loft the country. Within throe months after Clive had 
left India complaints Avere jireferrcd again.st Nubki,ssen to 
the Select (iommittec. One Kam Nath Das complained of 
extortion prncti.sed on him by Nubkissen, and two men, Bam 
tSunar (Jhosc and Nemoo Oangoolee, charged him Avith hav¬ 
ing violated the Avife of a Bruhmuj. The Select Committee 
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caused both the charges to be thoroughly enquired into. They 
were found to be false, Nubkissen was acquitted, and the 
complainants and their abettors were ordered to be punished. 
It transpired in the course of the inquiry that at least one 
of the complaints, that of outrage on a woman, had been 
instigated by Nuncomar. Nubkissen had already been 
brought into relations with Nuncomar, but it will be con¬ 
venient to reserve for separate notice all facts concerning 
Nuncomar and his trial (which had not yet come) that may be 
relevant to this biography. Concerning the charges just 
referred to, the enquiry held and the decision arrived at, the 
best that can be done is to let the following original docu¬ 
ments speak for themselves :— 

At Select Committee on April 18, 1767. 

The Hon’ble the President lays before the Coniniittee the 
following petition presented to him by Nubkissen Moonshy. 

To 

The Hon’ble Harry Verelst, Esq., 

I'rvddent and (jovermr. Sc., Sc., of Fort William. 

The Memorial op Nobokissen of Calcutta. 
Humbly Sheweth, 

That it is with the utmost difficulty and reluctance your Petitioner 
is reduced to tlie disagreeable necessity of begging your Honour’s 
patience for the perusal of the following, which nothing but the most 
dear and valuable of all earthly privileges, the defence of his charac¬ 
ter, could have made him thus presume to trouble you with, at the 
same time hopes his conduct has been and ever shall be, imblameable 
before your eyes. 

Your Memorialist, the first time Lord Clive was in Bengal during 
the Government of the Nabob Surajah Doulah, was employed and 
entrusted with all private engagements made between the Nabob 
Jatl’er Ally Cawu and his Lordship, also dui ing the war with Cossini 
Ally Cawn, he was from the beginning to the end attending on Major 
Adams, and executed such services as caused his Lordship on his 
return to this country to take him again into his service ; and as his 
Lordship found him desirous of no other employment than that of the 
public, and constant and faithful in the discharge of his duty, he was 
graciously pleased to raise him to great honours, ■ 
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Before his Lordship’s departure for England, believing him to be 
sufficiently experienced he [Lord Clive], made him principal Banyan 
for the affair* of the Government and as a farther testimony and 
approbation of his conduct, presented him with an elephant and 
a medal. 

These marks of his Lordship’s favour and esteem, together with 
the coimtenanc:e he has since met with from your Honour, by taking 
him into your service, he has too great reason to fear has [?have] 
drawn on him the resentment and jealousy of wicked and envious 
minds, as the following facts will certainly evince, as they are only 
calculated to depreciate and wound the nian whose good fortune, 
under the auspices of his Lordship and your Honor, has raised him 
above the common and usual advances in life, and not, as they jire- 
tend, to punish the guilty. 

My enemies have in vain searched for proofs that I raised my 
fortune by bribery and undue means, in hopes that by such a dis¬ 
covery they might have been able to have ruined my character and 
reputation ; disappointed in this, their efforts are now extended to 
more base and villainous ends, my life is now what they thirst after 
and altogether indifferent about the means by which it may be accom¬ 
plished ; for I cun at this present [moment?] prove that two men, the one 
named Earn f'unnar Ghose, the other Nemoo Gangolee have, either as 
principals or employed by others, been tampering with a Bramin’s wife 
of Calcutta to accuse me of violating her ; that this was the most 
favourable time that could offer, and promised her a sum of money for 
her compliance ; the Bramin used his utmost endeavours to engage his 
wife in this wickedness ; but happy for me she absolutely refused, al¬ 
though her life was threatened to accomplish the design. 

The present diabolical accusation against me is as follows; One 
Bam, a goldsmith, complained to me that his niother and brother-in- 
law forcibly withheld his wife from him in their house, and not 
only refused him admittance to her, but permitted another man to 
visit her, which circumstance if known he would be in danger of 
losing his caste ; therefore entreated me, as I had the charge of the 
Caste Cutcheriy, to call the parties together before me and settle the 
affair. I conijilied with his request, and after a hearing, the matter 
was compromised to the apparent satisfaction of all concerned ; but 
to iny great astonishment and sui’prise, near twenty days after, I 
found Goc.ul, a brother-in-law of Ram, had presented a petition to 
your lionoui', complaining that I endeavoured to take his sister by 
force from his house. 
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You, Sir, referred the aftairs to Mr. Floyer, the then Zemindar, and 
directed me to go to him for a ciearing up of this matter. I obeyed 
and found Mr. Bolts with Gocul and Kiasen, the two brothers-in-law 
of Ram, there. 

Mr. Floyer entered upon the business, when Gocul gave him a paper 
written in English containing an account of the complaint made 
against me, which Mr. Bolts declared was a true translation he had 
made from the Bengal [i]. Mr. Floyer having read it aloud, Gocul 
swore to it, and signed it. Mr. Floyer then asked Gocul if he 
had any witnesses, telling him now is the proper time for their evi¬ 
dence. Gocul replied: Xlis brother Kissen. Accordingly, Kissen was 
called in and swoin. Mi'. Floyer was desirous of interrogating Kissen, 
but Mr. Bolts interrupted him by saying Kissen*was ready to swear 
what was contained in the wiittcn paper already subscribed and 
sworn to by Gocul. Upon my requesting Mr. Bolts might not interfere, 
he bade me hold my tongue, nor desisted till the Zemindar ordered us 
both to be silent. Mr. Floyer then took Kissen’s evidence and wrote 
the particulars with his own hand. Afterwards 1 delivered my account; 
it being read, I swore to and signed it; also my witnesses for the 
truth of eveiy particular gave tlieir depositions and swore to them. 

When it shall be known to your Honour that there is a very 
essential difference in the depositions given by Gocul and Kissen, 
notwithstanding they live in the same house and had concocted the 
whole affair together, and that Kissen, at the instigation of Mr. Bolts, 
would have signed and swore to the deposition given by his brother, 
Gocul, had he not been pi'evented by my protesting against sucli 
lU'ocecdings as unfair ; .also that the tenor of the petition presented 
to you, Hoii’ble Sir, and the written depositions delivered to Mr. 
Floyer arc very far fiom agreeing with the pretended facts alleged 
against me, it surely will, I hope, be a sufficient proof of my innocence. 
But should this prove insufficient for your satisfaction, I am ready and 
willing at any time to subscribe to the most solemn oath, according to 
the rites and customs of my religion, that I never, to the best of my 
knowledge, from the hour of my birth to this day, spoke with, saw, or 
have had any connection with either of the three sisters of Gocul and 
Kissen, nor did I know that there were such persons in being, till 
this affair was trumped up against me. 

One thing more I beg leave to observe : that it should have been 
the particular business of the woman injured to have immediately 
complained and applied for justice, as the offence was of so heinous 
a nature, and not have done it by my avowed enemy, Mr. Bolts, 
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nor have suti'ered so much time to elapse, contrary to the methods 
in such cases ; nor do I as yet know positively who the woman is 
that is said to bo injured by me. 

All which I humbly submit to your Honour's corrsideration. 

And your Petitioner us in duty bound shall ever pray. 

(Signed) Nobokissen. 

(Jalcutta, the 10th March 17G:. 

Tlie above Petition being read, the Ihusideut also lays before 
the Committee a. nieinoi-ial to the Council from llamnaut, htte 
banian to Mi , George Gray, the subject of W'hich tlic Piesideut thitihs 
comes more properly under consideration of the Select ('ominitt 
than of the Board. * 

To 

The IfoN’ULE Harry Veukest, Es(^., 

President and (jvntlomen of Council at Fort WUKum. 
Hon'ble Sir asd Si its, 

I take the liberty of presenting you with this humble address 
for two purposes, both which, I hope, will be esteemed to merit the 
consideration of your Hou’ble Board, fine is, in order to put a stop 
to the corrupt practices of a man who has been entrusted with the 
management of transactions of the highest trust and of tlio greatest 
importance to the affairs of the Hoif ble Company. And the other 
i.s, in order to obtain justice of restitution for the oppression and 
damage done me in particular, 

The grievance complained of, is my having to tlie amount of 
tliirty-six thousand rupees e.xtorsivcly' exacted and taken from me 
by Nobldssen Mamshy, during my late conlinemcnt, <>/; colore officii, 
availing himself of my ignorance of the Jhiglish laws and customs. 
He used to visit me in my confinement, and there by threats and 
under various scandalous, vilUiinou-s, and false pretenees did demand 
and receive from me. 

Ill the month of Ogralm ... A ring, value Ils. L1,:10<). 

Foils ... oW) Gold Mohur.s. 

Choytro ... 100 do. 

Badro ... -oOd do. 

Total 1,400, value=Ks. -40,000 

With 2 Pgs. of Bootedars and sundry other 
things given by his order to his )wople, value „ 2,000 

„ 30,200 . 


Total 
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Tlie pretences he made use of were that he would preserve mei or 
get me excused, from taking my oath on the Granges water before the 
Select Committee that I might have the greater latitude for what I 
was to declare verbally ; that he would procure my releasement ; 
that he would give me a Khelat and send me away again Dewan to 
Mauldah, and that he would save my life, which I was to be deprived 
of when he found it necessary to threaten me. 

I acknowledge niy ignorance of the salutary laws of Great Britain 
in suffering myself to be thus imposed upon, as well us my folly iu 
having ever supposed him to be of such consequence to the Ilon’ble 
the Select Committee. Yet as the well-being of the Hon’ble Company’s 
affairs in a great hieasure depends upon the impartiality and integrity 
of those whose office does iu any way concern the administi'ation and 
execution of justice, or the common good of ihe subject, I humbly 
hope still to obtain redress, and as I have heard much of the 
justice of the English laws and am informed that the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors have been pleased to order that “ If a Native chooses 
the decision of his grievances, by English laws, those and those only 
must be pursued, and pmsued according to the directions in the 
Cliarter,” I am very desii'ous of laying my case before the juries at 
the next sessions, where I ani informed it is only cognisable ; but 
lest the preferring in that manner my complaint against him while, iu 
office should be of any detriment to the affairs of the Hon’ble Company 
under his management, I hereby first humbly beg the permission of 
the Hon'ble Board. And as the grievances I do complain of tend 
manifestly to the evil example of all others the Company’s Banyans 
in office, as well as to the great oppression and detriment of the 
Native inhabitants in general, I humbly hope, Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 
that you will please to grant me the permission required, that I 
may be enabled to obtain redress and restitution of my property. 

I am, with the greatest respect, 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Your most faithful and obedient Servant, 
Eoirr WinniAM, (Sd.) Eam Najit Da.s.s. 

Tka 10th April 1767. 

Kamuaut’s memorial being read, the Bresident obsei ve.s that tin; 
charge of venality and eoiTiiptiou contained in Kamnaut’s complaint 
against Nobkissen deserves the serious attention and immediate con¬ 
sideration of the Committee. That the strictest inquiry, lie thinks, 
should be made into the truth of the facts alleged, hi order the 
Committee may have the most satisfactory proofs of the guilt or 
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innocenee.of- a person who, in quality a political Banyan, is necessarily 
entrusted with the Company’s most important aflairs. That Nobkiasen 
being likewise the President’s Moonahy, it becomes his indispensable 
duty to be w.-ll satisfied of the integrity of a man in whom he un¬ 
avoidably reposes much confidence, and that any reluctance to hear 
complaints against Nobkiasen, or backwardness to redress the griev¬ 
ances of thc'Se who have been injured by him, will deeply reflect 
upon the hoiiour and justice of the President and tJommittee. For 
this reason it was that he sent for Ihimnaut and examined him upon 
the facts set forth in his memorial, not one of which he finds Eaui- 
naut can support by a single proof or evidence, the whole charge rest¬ 
ing upon his single assertion. 

The President fiirther acquaints the Committee it was with the 
same vi(;w he made inquiry into the other charge.s brought against 
Nobkia.sen, although they did not so immediately aflectliis character in 
a public stat ion ; since conviction of his guilt in one in.stance would 
serve to corroborate the facta urged by fiamnaut, and render 
Mobkissen mwortby of the Committee’s protection. That he has 
the greate.st reason to believe that the whole story of Nobkissen’s 
having violated the wife of a Bramin has been maliciously forged 
by Nobkissen’s enemies with intention to ruin him. 

That the other charges brought against Nobkissen of bis having 
forcibly Ciwried off the wife of Ihnii, a goldsmith, appears to be 
equally void of truth, and to spring from the same principle of jea¬ 
lousy and resentment, as the t!ommittee will perceive from the 
Zemindar’.? report of this transaction, which he now submits to the 
consideration of the Board 

“Sir,— Herewith I send you the information and deposition of the 
several persons who appeared before mo in consequence of a complaint 
made against Nobki.ssen. On perusal of them, I daresay you will be of 
opinion with me that it is an accusation maliciously invented to 
depreciate his character and to entail a general odium upon him, as 
there i.s not a single circuinstauee in the said depositions that can 
even create a suspicion of his having had the informant's sister at 
his house. 

“ As I am not now Zemindar, I have no longer the power to 
officiate a.- sucli in the punishment I think i.s due to the informant 
and his brother ; hut I will explain the case to Mr. Aldersoy,. the 
present Zeniindw, that he may proceed therein as he thinks proper. 

“ After you have done, Sii-, with the information and depositions, 
1 shall h< obliged to you if you would be pleased to return them to 
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mu, that they may be given to the pi-e.'sent Zemindar. The iufonua- 
tioii and Nobkisaeu’.s deposition were both brought to me written in 
the English language, which after having boon read and explained to 
the informant and deponent, they botii took their oaths to and signed. 
The others were taken in my presence.” 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble Servant, 

I 7 th Febrnanj I ' l'di . Oiiarles Floyeii. 

Tlie President further observes that, whatever bis own sentiments 
may be, be thinks it nece.ssary the ('omraittee should make the 
strictest inquiry into tlie facts above represented, by calling before 
tliem Piamnaut and the otlier accusers, that, if Nobkissen should 
appear to them guilty of any part of so heinous charge, he may be 
immediately di.smisaed from his employraents, and otherwise punished 
with the moat exemplary severity. But that, if on the contrary his 
innocence should become manifest and his reputation be cleared to tlie 
entire satisfaction of the Committee, they would then take the neces¬ 
sary measures for his protection, and the punishment not only of the 
infamous accusers themselves, but of all wlio shall appear to have 
assisted, instigated, promoted and encouraged so villainous an attempt 
against tlie life and character of a servant of the Hon’ble Company 
acting in so liigh and important a station. 

The President concludes with acquainting the Committee that 
having reason to believe Ramnaut, the Bramln, and other accusers 
upon this occasion, are the tools and instruments of a concealed 
faction, he had ordered them under a guard, to prevent their being 
tampered with and instructed in their evidence, until they could be 
examined by the Committee. 

Upon tills rcpre.sentation from the President, the Committee 
judge it necessary to their own honour that Nobkissen’s accusers 
should be examined before them. 

Accordingly, Eamnant, being called upon, had the following 
questions proposed to liim by the President :— 

().—In your memorial to the Council you accuse Nobkissen of 
taking and extorting from you money and effects to the amount of 
36,200 rupees. In what mannei’, and for what pnrpo.ses, was this sum 
taken from you ? 

ri.—When I was first under confinement, Nobkissen sent to me, 
and told me to give him something and he would procure my release. 
To which I answered by desiring three days to consider of it, and at 
the end of that time I consented to give him 25,000 rupees, 
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Q .—Wlio brought you tlio iiiosisagu from Nobklsseii > 

A. —Hi! was a light-colouiod num ; but 1 did not know him, iiur 
have I seen him since this transaction happened. 

Q .—By whom did yon return the an-swer that you would give him 
2.0,000 rupees '! 

A .—By the same man who brought the message. 

Q .—Hill that man stay with yon for the tliroe days whicli you 
took to consider your answer'? 

.1.—No ; he came three days successively. 

(^.—Did you ever ask the man his name ! 

A .—I believe T did ; but I do not recollect wbat it was. 

<^.—Did yon enquire bis emplo)'ment ( 

A —Yes ; it was^hat of a Sircar. 

Q .—You say in your memorial that Nobkissen took from you 
a ring worth 14,200 rupees. Tn what manner was this ring taken, 
and to whom did you deliver it? 

Dim day that Nobkissen came to me, ho embraced me in a 
friendly manner, and sat down with me, and desired I would bring 
complaints and accusations against Mr. Gray. He likewise asked if 
.1 received and understood the message he liad sent. I replied that T 
did, and a,greed to give him 25,000 rupees. Upon which, he said 
‘‘give it me.’’ I told him 1 had not the money at that time, but I 
went to luy escritoire and took out the ring, which I gave him, with 
a nissii of two gold rnohurs, telling him that I valued the ring at 
14,200 rupees. 

Q .—Who was present at this tratisaction V 

.1.—Nobody. I. was then confined under a guard. 

Q .—How came you by a ring of so great value '! 

..1.—I got it near Benaras, having jjurchased it from Gurrani Beg. 

Q. —Who is that Gurram Beg ? and where is ho ? 

A. —I believe he is gone to Delhi. 

Q .—You likewise declare in your memorial that in the month of 
December 1765 he took from you 500 gold rnohurs. In wbat manner 
were these rnohurs taken, and for what purpose ? 

A .—That was also when I was confined. I desired to have the 
guard.s removed. Nobkissen answered that I had not yet paid the sum 
1 promised him ; to which I replied that I had only 500 gold rnohurs 
in cash, which I was ready to pay, and accordingly then gave to him. 

Q .—Was there anyone present when you gave the money ? 

A .—No ; there was no one present. The people were all sent 
away, and I gave the rnohurs into liis own hands, 
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§—You also say in your complaint that in the month, of March 
1766 you had a further sura of 400 gold mohurs taken from you by 
Nobkissen, who was present when this money was taken ? 

d.—I gave these mohurs after my release. Some of my relations 
being then confined, I gave the money in consideration of their 
freedom. 1 went to Nobkissen’s house, and Jaggamoan, my Kisraa- 
gur, [ Kitmutgar ? ] went with me, and carried the mohurs; but, upon 
my entering on conversation with Nobkissen he retired to a private 
room and did not see me deliver the money. 

Q.—Where is Jaggamoan ? 

.4.—He is gone to Maulda. 

—You further allege that Nobkissen took 600 gold mohurs from 
you in the month of August last, where, for what^urpose, and who was 
present when this money w'as given ? 

A.—When Nobkissen returned from Patna in August, I visited 
him and he told me that he understood I was turned a great 
merchant and had bought a quantity of cotton and other goods. A 
few days after this conversation peons were placed upon my house ; 
and in two or three days after I was conveyed to the Governor’s 
house and kept there till 8 o’clock at night. Another day I was 
carried there and detained tilt 12 in the forenoon. Upon this I offered 
500 gold mohurs for my liberty, upon which Nobkissen sent to 
order away the peons from my house. 

Did you ever acquaint any person of the sums extorted from 
you by N obkissen ? 

A. Yea ; I informed my own servants and several other persons. 

—Gan you name any one to whom you gave information ? 

A ,—I cannot recollect any person in particulai'. 

V-—You say you were ordered by Nobkissen to give presents to 
tlie amount of 2,000 rupees to his servants. Was it by his order ? 

A. No, it was not by liis orders ; but I gave presents to bis 
people in value 2,000 rupees. 

You say you gave the ring in the month of November 1765. 
Why did you not complain sooner of the money and effects extorted 
from you ? 

A.—l was confined the greatest part of the time since, which was 
the reason I did not complain. 

<2.—Did you not in the month of August come to Mr. Verelst 
for leave to return to Maulda ? Did not you then owe him money 
for goods formerly bought of him, and for payment of which you 
were pressed, and did you not excuse yourself by pleading poverty? 
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Why did not yo\i then complain of those extortions by which you 
were impoverished and prevented from discharging your just debts ? 

A. —I was afraid of Nobkissen. 

<^1. —You know that Nobkissen is still in the same employment. 
Why are you not afraid of him now as well as then ?. 

A. —I am in hopes of obtaining justice from the Governor, who 
acts under God, 

(ji.—Have you been advised by anyone to prefer this complaint? 

A.—No, i(, is voluntary ; but, entering on the 5th day of this 
month into the service of Mr. Bolt.s, 1 related my case to him. He 
said it was very liard, advised me to complain to the Governor of 
Council, and drew up my jmper of coniplaint. 

Q .—In what particular station do you serve Mr. Bolts ? 

A. —I was entertained to collect outstanding balances in Poornea 
and other places, on promise of being jjaid 100 rupees per month ; 
but I have not yet received any wage.s. 

Q .—Have you yet done any business for M)‘. Bolts ? 

A. —No, 1 have not. I have oidy gone to his office to make ray 
compliments. 

fjt.—Have you anything further to allege against Nobkissen ? 

A. —No, I have not. 

Nobkissen was then called in, and the above evidence being dis¬ 
tinctly read to him and Ramnaut, he is desired to speak what he has to 
oiler in his own defence. Nobkissen accordingly confesses that when 
he went by Bord Clive’s order to Ramnaut about the money he was 
directed by the Governor and Gouncil to refund to the inhabitants of 
Maulda, he then received from Ramnaut a nizar of two gold mohurs. 
He also received from him at another time a nizar of two or three 
pieces of cloth. That as to the ring, he calls upon Ramnaut to pro¬ 
duce a single proof that lie ever had or was seen to have such a ring in 
his possession. The names of all the servants of his family at that 
time stand registered in his books. He desires they imiy all be 
called upon to declare whether they ever saw the ring mentioned 
or whether they, or any of them, ever carried any demands for money 
from him upon Ramnaut ; or whether they knew that he had receiv¬ 
ed such sums, or had evei' seen an entry in his books of .such presents 
as Ramnaut alleges. Further offers to give a restitution bond to the 
Committee to the amount of 36,200 rupees—nay, of his whole fortune, 
should Ramnaut be able to prove that be ever received or obtained 
from him by presents or otherwise to the value of a single rupee more 
thitn the 2 mohurs and pieces of cloth already mentioned ; and he 
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very justly remarks the iiioonaistency that appears in Earaiiaut’a 
complaint, Eamiiaut was directed by the Council to refund 27,000 
rupees. This was in November. lie wa.s confined until he could give 
security for that sum. There was no other cau.se, nor can he ( Eam- 
naut ) mention another cause assigned for his confinement. lie 
must acknowledge that he could not either jiay or give security for 
the payment of 27,000 rupees, whicli would have procured his free¬ 
dom ; and yet he now allege.s that he gave Nobki.ssen to the amount 
of 36,200 rupees only to intereede for his release. Nohkissen con¬ 
cludes his defence with these words: “After he had corrupted me 
with more than the sum he wa,s ordered to refund, he was still subject 
to the demand; whereas by a proper application of his money he 
might have served every piu’po.se without a.ssislaiioe fi'om me. What 
probability, gentlomon, i.s there in this .story 1 you are the judges,” 

Nobkisson having linished his defence, Eamnath is told that 
every particular of his accusation being llatly denied by Nohkissen 
and rendered very improbable by .some circumstances pointed out by 
the defendant, it now becomes necessary he should produce some 
proofs of the truth of his charge, which In; might bring with as much 
appearance of truth against any othei' man as Nohkissen. And, 
being asked whether he had any proofs, he answers that he has none, 
for that the whole tran.saction was oanhA on with the greatest 
privacy. 

Eamnath was then ordered to I'clire. 

Nobkisseu de.siriug that Conytacoor [Kauai 'I'hakur '(] the Bramin, 
his wife, and the evidence ,h mentioned in hi,s petition, might be examined 
by the Committee, before they came to any Eesolution, they were ao- 
oordiiigly called in, and the Bramin, being asked if lie had any matter of 
complaint against Nobkis.sen, replies no, that he has nothing himself to 
allege, but that he had been miicli pressed and solicited by Eanisannor 
Gose and Nemo Gongolee to accuse Nobkisseu of violating hi,s wife. 
That he had been sent for by Nundcomar, who de,sired he would 
complain of Nobkisseu to the Board, and .said he would assist 
him with money in the meantime, and when the affair was over, 
give him 25,000 rupees to compensate him for losing caste. He 
further declares that, wrought upon by Nundcomar’s promises and 
the persuasions of Eanisannor Gose and Nemo Gongolee, he used his 
utmost endeavour to prevail on his wife to accuse Nohkissen ; but 
she would never give her consent to be the instrument of ruining an 
innocent man, and that, when he asked Eamsannor Gose and Nemo 
Gongolee for what purpose tliey would have him accuse Nohkissen, 
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their answer was that lie wimki be sued for earrjing away the gold¬ 
smith’s wife, and this fresli charge would add a link to the chain. 

The Braiiiin having tini.slnat lii.s declaration, Jiamsomiar Gose 
was called in, and being informed of the iiarticulars of the Bramin’s 
declaration, was asked what be had to reply in his own defence. 
Accordingly hi (;onfe.ssc.s that he has been to the Brainin’s house, that 
he knew of Nemo (Tongok!c’.s attempt to bi'iiig the Braniin's wife to 
accuse Nobkissi n, but that he himsolf never interfered in the business 
or spoke upon toe subject to the Bramin or hi.s wife. 

To confront tlamsannor (lose the Biamiu’s wife is called in. She 
declares that .she never was any way injured by Nobkisaeu ; but that 
liamsannor Gose and lilemo Gongolee had u.sed evmry endeavour to 
persuade her and her hu.shand to accii.se liim. That Nemo Gongolee 
offered to give her 50b rupees in joys [jewel.si’j and :i,000 laipees in money 
if she would consent, and that Nundconiar and Nemo Gongolee had 
worked so much upon the mind of her husband by large promises and 
offers of nionei that he (the Bramin) even threatened her life 
if she refused to comply. However, that she still persisted in 
declaring that slie would never ruin an innocent person, and at last 
finding there was no end to persecuting her, she sent pidvately to 
acquaint Nobkissen with the dcsigim formed against him by his 
enemies. 

Kissandebuss declares before the Committee that he hoard 
Nemo Gongolee soliciting the Bramin’s wife to accuse Nobkissen 
and assuring her that Nuiidcomar would give Imr joys and 2,000 
rupees in money if she would coii.sent. 

The same is also conKrmed liy (krteram, who relates the same 
cii'cumstances as the Bramiu’s wife and Kissandebusa of the share 
Nundconiar has in this transfiction. 

The several evidences being now dismissed, the Select Committee 
proceed to the following Re.solution, rfr.— 

That the charge brouglit against Nobkissen by Bamnaut is 
neither confii'ined by proofs noi’ corroborated by circuro.stances, and 
that it rests entirely upon tlie bare assertion of a man aheady convict¬ 
ed of avowed perjury before the tbiineil, and who appears to be instigat¬ 
ed by a faction ind impelled by resentment to make this daring 
attack on the character of a jierson countenanced and protected by the 
Government. 

That, therefo/'e, Bamnaut, as a just punishment for his liaving 
forged and published a false, scandalous, and roalieiou.s libel, be ,senf 
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out of Calcutti mid delivered over to the Country (lovenmieut to 
make good to the inluibitants of Mauhla the Hcveral sums he extorted 
from them, agreeably to the following Itesolution of the (.'oiincil the 
30th day of Decernlier 1703 : “Tlie Board, having perused and 
considered the several proceedings already taken and recorded, are of 
opinion that Kamnmit appe:u-s to be a notorious villain, liaving 
certainly taken .several snm.s of money from many people in the 
Province of Bengal hy extortion and violence, and comniitted crinie.s 
for wliicli he desei ve.s the mo.st cx-emplary pnni.slnnent. This cir- 
cnmstance, however, the Board refer' foi‘ farther' consideration and for 
the present Resolve that he shall refund to the different people the 
whole that lie had collected framr tltenr.’" 

Tliat Ml'. William Bolt.s appe,ars from many cii'cunistancea to be 
deeply concerned in the couspti-acy to ruin Nobktssen’s character 
and attempt his life; in wliicli opinion the Committee are con¬ 
firmed hy his violent and declared resentment to Nobkissen by the 
share he took in stii'ring np and instigating a prosecution again.st 
him in the Zemindmy Court itpon an imaginary and false accusation ; 
and particularly fi'om his taking at this juncture into Iris service Earn- 
naut, a man who .stand.s publicly convicted of perjury, witli a view 
of forging and jiuhlishing fnrtlicr aspersions nyrnn N'obkissen’s 
character. 

That Mr. Bolts, liaving on thi.s and many other ocoa.sions endea¬ 
voured to di'aw an odium upon tire administration, and to promote 
faction and discontent in the Kettlemont, has rendei'ed himself un¬ 
worthy of any further' indulgence from the Committee and of the 
Company’s protection, 't’hat, therefore, he he directed to quit Bengal 
and proceed to Madra.s on the fir.st .ship that shall sail for that Pre¬ 
sidency in the month of July next in order to take hi.s passage from 
thence to Europe in September. 

That Nundconiar, appearing to have yrromoted. instigated, and 
forged aocu.sations against Nobkissen by large promises of money 
and presents, with a view of gratifying his personal resentment and 
indulging an intriguing dispo.sitioii, shall beoi'dered by the President 
strictly to confine himself to his own house, and in future to avoid 
such practices, on pain of forfeiting the Company’.s protection and 
being delivered over to the Government for' such punishment as his 
crimes may be thought to deserve. 

That the zemindar be desired by tire President to infiiet sueli 
punishment upon Ram the goldsmith, and the other evidence upon that 
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occasion, as he shall thiiih due to the base attempt to luhi the 
character and take away the life of an innocent person. 

And lastly, that Ilanisonnar Gose, Nemo Gongolec, and the 
other instriimeiit.s and agents employed by Nundcotnar to stir up and 
carry on this prosecution, shall he pnldicly Hogged and then turned 
out of the settlement.” 

rnnidental te.sriiiioiiy. of a slrikiuo' kind, of tlio iiiriuenco 
of Nnbkisst n anil of ihc j{>al<nis\' roused by it. is to be 
found in a letter alleged to liavi- been written by Nawab 
^ludjuin-ul-Dowlali to Nuneoinar, dated April 1 766. 

Translation of a Letter from the Nabob Nudjuni-ul-Dowlali to 
Maharajah Niind Goomcr, dated the 27th of Showal of the 7th yeai' 
(the 8th of A|iril, 177C). [ Appendb'; to the fiftli Iteport. 12. ] 

1 had the pleasure to receive, your letter and rejoice to hear of 
your welfare. Thank God I am also well. 1 met Lord Olive (the 
Nabob Ameer el-Momalik ,Sabnt .’lung Babadoor) and General Carnac 
(Munsoor-ul-M nluk Gmieral Babadoor) at Plassey and they received 
me very kindly. On the 2ltli in.stant (tlie .7th of April) his Lordship 
the General and Mr. .Sykes arrived at the !\illa. The Begum, my 
mother, sent Hajee Saaudut to call those gentlemen to her, and after 
much solicitation inevailed on them to accept from her a paper under 
her seal for five lacks of rupee.s in jewels, rupees and gold mohur.s ; 
this I have written for your information. With regard to what you 
write me, that I should make known niy requests to his Lordship 
through the General, 1 will follow your advice, but Nobeki8.sen Moon- 
shoe, having waited on me about husiiie.sM, made many professions of 
lidelity and attachinont to me and then came in a roundabout manner 
to the point and spoke much of the gieat contidence reposed in him by 
his Lordship. In short, from the tenor of his conversation, 
it appears that there is no one in greater credit with his 
(joi'dahip than iie is ; accordingly he said to me “8uch of the Knglish 
Counsellors and gentlemen of rank a,s were niy friends I have caused 
to be raised tc dignity and reputation by bis Lordship, and Mr. 
George Gray and others, who, through their pride and self-sufticiency, 
did not consider me Imt bore an enmity towards me, them 1 have 
caused to be in .such a miinner di.scredifed and debased that they have 
been turned out of tlieir employments and arc gone to Europe. In 
like manner Mi. Sumner, who was my enemy, [have caused to be 
totally disregarded and neglected. As bis late Excellency looked upon 
me as a faithful dependent of his own, and .showed me intich favour, 
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so do you also regard jiie as one of your servants and well-wishers, 
and freely acquaint me with all your wants and by the blessing of 
God I will accomplish them. I am your well-wisher and 1 will do 
for you what is not in the power of any one else." 

As you, my friend, are much better acquainted than f am with 
the situation and cii'cnm.stancea of persons in Calcutta, I beg you will 
speedily inform me, whether what Nobekissen has been telling me of 
his own consequence and relative to Mr. Sumner and Mr. Gray, etc., 
is really true or not and .speedily give me your advice in what 
manner I should behave to him and what presents I should 
tnakehim. Although he jirofesses attachment tor me and desires me to 
employ him in the management of my concerns*; yet as I am credibly 
informed that be i.s closely connected with the Naih ( Mohamed Reza 
Khan) that the Naib has jiaid him very handsomely and is often 
sending him various kinds of goods and he is in consequence sincerely 
attached to ium and is frequently engaged night and day in consulta¬ 
tion with him, 1. therefore do not give auy credit to the professions he 
makes me, nor will 1 knowingly suffer my.self to be imposed upon. 
Consider this matter maturely, and write me your advice concerning 
it and I will act accordingly. 

The substance of I lie k'ticr aiul tlie tainted source froiii 
which it conics, namely Ntmcoiiiar, mak(? it donbtfn) if it is 
genuine, and, assnniiiig that it is genuine, if it is veracious. 
It was enquired into l>y tlie Goniinittec appointed to inquire 
into the nature, state, and eondifion of the Last Inilia Com¬ 
pany, and tlie Fifth Keport sets forth (lie depositions of 
Mr. Francis iSykes aiul Jmi'd Clive. II is best to ipiote tlie 
ipsissima verba of tlie distinonished deponents. 

■hun; ]8, 177H, Evidence of Eraucin Sykex, A'xi/. 

“ Was you present with l/ord Clive and General Carnac, the 8th 
of April 1766 at any visit paid to the mother of Nuiljum-uI-I)owlah 

“I was there upon a vi.sit with Jjord Clive; cannot recollect 
whether General Carnac was there or not. -there was a third person.” 

“ What passed there r 

“After the usual ciJinplimeiits, the mother presented to his r.oixl- 
■ship a tee.p foi' the sum of (I think) live lakhs of rupees, declaring at 
the same time that she had resoi'ved it for hi.s ixoixkyhip’s own use by 
the particular request of Meer .faffier before his decease, and that the 
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Nabob laid intended to have iiresented it himself in -case he had 
survived till his Lordship’s arrival.” 

“ Did you speak the language sufficient to understand all that 
was said ?” 

“ I did ; and was the person myself that interpreted ; there was 
another person present, who understood English as well as Persian ; 
his name was Nohekmeu .” 

Fifth Report, etc.: Evidence of tlaptain Swinton (p. 546);— 

“ Do you believe this letter, upon viewing it with all its circum¬ 
stances, to be a genuine letter from the Nabob Nudjum-ul-Dowlah to 
Nuiidcoinar ? ” 

“ I liave some doubts about it, but wish to consider it more at 
leisure before I give an opinion. T think it unlikely that the Nabob 
would write to Nuiidcomar in the style he does concerning Nobokusen 
as giving him information, which I should suppose he was well ac¬ 
quainted with before, Nobokissen having been long in Nundcomar’s 
service.’ 

“Was Nobokissen made aJlajnli't” 

“I have heard so, and belime he was.” 

li tin; issues :is to tlm o-iuiiiiin'iiess and the trntlifiil- 
iiess (d' the letter ai-e lelt uiuleciileil, flie fact can only 
be lu'u'retted. A certain conclusion is possible only on 
ceriain evidence, and if tlu* available eviilence is indecisive, 
the i<lea of a delinite verdict must be abandoned. 

'Jen years before Nmicoiiiar's case, anotlier Hindu, not a 
Brahmin, however, but a kwjadh, lunl been tided for forgery, 
eonvieted and senteneed to dcatii. Tlie Native inhabitants 
of b'aleutta sidunitted two petitions praying that the pid.soncr 
migln be recommended to His jVlajesty for inerey. 'i’hc 
first, signed by 114 jiersons, is evideneed by tlie following 
record ;— 

At « coiiiiidtaHon (I'ublic DepoHinent), March llth, 1765. 

“ 'I'he principal black iiihabitaiits of the place .send in the following 
petith n in favour of Uadachurn Metre under sentence of death for 
forgery, soliciting we would defer the e.xecution of the same and re¬ 
commend the delinquent to His Majesty for mercy. 
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To THE Hon’mle John Si’ence;!;, Emo-, 

President, <£‘e., Coimcil at Fort WUliani, Benf/al. 

Tlie H iiuible Petitum of tlje Native 
inluibitauts of ('aleutta togethpr 
witli Meichants, Banians, and 
others whose estates, interests, or 
habitations are in any part of the 
Kingdoms of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, within the jurisdiction of 
the Knglish. 

Siiewe;th : - 

That Yonr Petitioners, beiiig informed of the condemnation to 
deatli of Iladachurn Metre, grandson of fjlobirtraiu Metre, formerly 
Zemindar of Calcutta and a faithful servant of the English, for having 
been instrumental in writing a paper to procure him a sum of money 
from Coja kSolomon, deceAsed, being under the most inexpressible 
atHiction and grief, beg leave to throw themselves at yonr feet to intreat 
you will show mercy to the unhappy delinquent by using whatever 
means may occur to your goodness and humanity to save his life. 

Your Petitioners lumibly represent that the unhappy delimjnent 
is one of the best families in the place who have tilled confidential 
employs in the Honourable Company'.s service with fidelity to the 
Honourable Company and credit to them.selve.s ; that this family is 
numerous and connected with many considerable families in the 
country ; that such an ignominious punishment us that to which the 
delinquent is now sentenced being inllicted upon him will draw ruin 
on all connected with him Iry the disgrace it will bring upon them ; 
and there is the greatest reason to apprehend the mo.st dreadful 
consequences to them from the despair which from the maxims of our 
religion, they must be thrown into ; so that in truth the punishment 
will not fall heavier on the delinquent ban on all his friends and 
relations. 

Your Petitioners furtlier beg leave to remonstrate that, although 
the delinquent has been convicted of a great crime, yet such puni.sh- 
ment was never known to have been inflicted for an ott'ence of that 
nature in this settlement before. According to the laAvs of our 
country, bis crime is never punished with death, but with a tine. 
The delinquent was therefore ignorant of the heinoiisness of the oflence. . 
Having l)een brought up in the religion and opinions of Hindoos, he 
could form no other notions of things but from tlieir maxims and 
customs. These rendered his ottence, not uuvrtal, and no instance had 
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bofore occuiiiid to infoi'iii him of tlio nevonty of tlio Rnglish law, of 
the tenor and form pf wliioh the deliiKinent was so totally ignorant 
that he did not avail himself of oirounistances which yonr IVtitioners 
are informed would have made greatly in his favour. 

Your Pet itioners therefore humbly entreat that this Honourable 
Board will take the unhappy ease of the deliinpiont into a merci¬ 
ful considerat ion; and that they will intercede for the delinquent with 
His Majesty the King of (treat Britain, respecting the execution of the 
.sentence unti' His Maje.sty’s gracioins pleasure is known. 

And your Petitioners shall ever pray.” 

[94 signatures are appended, the 71 at being “Nubkissen Munsie” 
(Miimshi). ] 

Tile .s(t''oil(l, sioiKul bv !b7 pcrsoii.s. rims tis follows 

\^.laiiiniry 29fA, 1760. ] 

“The Huinble Petition of the Native 
Inhabitants of (Jaloutta, together 
with tlie Alerchaiits, Banyans, and 
others whose estates, interests, or 
habitations are in any part of the 
Kuigdomsof Bengal, Bahar, Orixa, 
within the jurisdiction of the Eng- 
li.sli. 

SiiKWK'rJi 

That whereas uii or about the :i7th day of February last past, 
lladachurn .Metre, graiul.son of fTobinderaiii Metre, heretofore of 
Calcutta, .lenmiautdar ( whose steady attachment and services to the 
Eoglisli are too eminent to be so soon forgot) wa.s condemned to 
death at the General (Quarter Se.ssions for the Town of (,'aloiitta then 
Ik- Id on the day and date aforesjiid, being indicted for and convicted of 
a crime of which he is entirely innocent; but for want of being 
acquainted with the law by' w'hicU he was tried, as well as the manner 
of defending liiinself and proving his innocence is now fallen a victim 
to the malice of his prosecutor and his own ignorance. 

Your Petitioners thei-efore beg leave to set fortli the general 
consternation, a.stonishmeiit, and even paiiick with which the Native.s 
in all parts under the domination of the Pmglish are seized Viy tliia 

example (>f lliidaclnun IMetre. 

[ffere follows a long .Argument on the case.] 

.Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray thisHon’ble Board to 

grant them a I'eversal of tlie said sentence, as it was pronounced out of 
time, and grant the prisoner a rehearal, or, if that cannot be obtained. 
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tliat tiiey will at least respite tlie execution of the unliappy con- 
demmed creature till report be made tliereof to His Majesty of Great 
Britain and his moat gracious pleasure known therein. And, further, 
your Petitioners pray that the laws to which they are to be subject 
may be translated into the Bengally tongue, that they may be enabled 

to know what will make them obnoxious thereunto . 

Signed by bo of the principal native inhabitants." 

[“Nubkissen Moonsey” signs. The list .seems substantially 
the same a,s in the previous Petition, and Nubki.s.sen occupie.s 
practically the .same position, if indeed anything depends 
on that.] 

Thu petitions luive n value of tlieir ^own its* ilhi.stratino- 
the life and sentiments of tho.se days, and they are also 
I'cdevant as they are both .si^'iied by Nnhki.ssen. The peti- 
tion.s wore .succa'ssful. Tin* la-eord )iroeeo(ls : 

“In order to give these people the fullest conviction of our lenity 
as well as justice, and in hopes that tliis man’s condemnation will alone 
be a sufficient example to deter others from the commission of the 
like offence, which is not held so heinous in their eyes, 

It is agreed to comply with their application, and that he bo 
accordingly respited till the King’s pleasure i.s known. 

Ordered tliciofore that tbe Secretary do retpiia e from the Clerk 
of the Peace a copy of Lho proceedings of the Sessions and transmit the 
same together with a copy of tlie petition of the inhabitants in order 
to be laid before His Maje.sty.” 

Sonm idea of Nnhkis.s(m .s |l(‘(•^miiu■y coiiditioii, of tho 
oxtont ()1 his rovenuo jurisdiction and of bis "(mcral jiositiou 
in the coimlry from J7h() lo 1772 may Im gathered I'rom the 
following items of aeeount and remai-ks gleaned from ofScial 
records : — 

Accounts of Oenagepooi'Histricts (April 11, 1 TOT) to April 10 
1766). 

“ By Charges General. 

Sunat Ivupee,s. 

Nobki,s.sen, &e. 1,806-1-10” 

“By money, borrowed at interest and paid to the following 

people, vu: . 

Sunat Bupees. 

... 4,000 ... „ 


Nobokissen 
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Public Consult atjox, Jammry 20, 1707. 
Loi'd Clivii’.'. stateitiunt of “ Kxpenses General of my voyage to India.” 


IvtKir alia. 

lleci'ivod from Noh Ki.ssan for 10 liorses sold him ... 3,000 

Do. for the following nazer jewels and dresses sold, 
oil., sundry dro-sses, small jewels and pearls ... 3.000 

1 pallan<(iieen received from the Nabob of Muradabad ... 3,000 

1 pallani^ueen received from the Nabob of Areot ... 1,500 


... 10,500 

Ihitta Spot. ... 840 


Bs. 11,340 


[Probably, however, it i.s only the 10 horses that are meant to go 
to ISobklssen.] 


PuiiLic CoN-HUT.T.vTiON, Aiigust 20, 1768. 

“Cash Account of the Province of Calcutta and 15 Dhees.” 

On the creditor side is this entry: 

“J’aid Nubkiasen the amount of sundry dis¬ 
bursements made by him ?/),« voUect'WHs Its. A. P. 

U'ere in his hands ... ... ... 1,904 1 6 

(Sicca Ils.) 

I'he account is dated Poirr William, 'iOlh Aprii 17C8. 

Tlie Collector General of the time was Uichard Bechei-. 


At .Sklkct CoMMiTTKii, April 28, 1770. 

Wa.s submitted “Chelat account for the Bengal year 1173 or from 
11th April 1706 to the 10th April 1707, being the amount of a cess 
collected for defraying the Annual Charge of Dresses pr esented to the 
people in public employment at the time of the Pooneah and on their 
receiving any new appointment.” Transmitted to the Select Com¬ 
mittee by Mr. Bichard Becher, Besident at the Durbar, with other 
doevirnents, Beelier’s covering letter being dated Moidepore, March 
28, 1770, 

One heading i.s : 

“ Nubkissen, Cawiituo, and people belonging to Lord Clive and 
Mr. Sykes : 

Nubkissen ... ... ... 750 [Sicca rupees]. 



7(1 Advancksient in Life ui> to 1770. 

Like Account for Bengal year 1174 (-—April 10, 1767 to Ajiril 
11, 1768). 

NnbkiHsen and sundry people in the service of the Jlesident [Mr. 
Sykes] : 

Nubkiasen ... ... ... I,o00 (Sicca rujices). 

(locul Gosual ... ... ... I,.500 

Bedim Luchen, [Budiiia Lochnii 1] Nob- 

kissen’s Baishkar ... l^r> 

* ■* * * 

Nnbkiasen’a and Oocul (losaid's Munchys .ohS” 

Like amount for Bengal year 117.') (—April 11, 1768, to 

April 10, 1769) 

Nobkissen does not appejir under the lieading of “ Public Servants 
of Mr. Cartier and the Kesident,” ' but his naib does. Thus : 

Baboo R,am Baulit ... ... ... 1,.WO (Sicca 

Pedun Luohend, [Biidiua Locliiin '] Naib of 

.Nobkissen ... ... ... 644 rupees). 

Like amount for Bengal year 1176(- April 11, 1769, to April 10, 
1770). 

“ Public Serviuita of the Coveriior a\id Resident: 

Rajah Nohkiasen ... ... ... 1,200 (Sicca 

Gocul Gosanl, etc. ... ... ... 1,200 rupees). 

Ar Sei.ect Committee, •/um- 9, 1770. 

Was read letter from Mr. Richard Becher, Resident at the Durbar, 
dated Moidepur, June 2, 1770. 

Eefering to ontetauding balanee.s. Mi-. Becher writes:—“...The 
sun) of two lakhs and twenty-live thousand rupees remains to he 
settled by the Rajah ofNuddeaand Nobkissen, Ac., fai iners, when it 
should be paid by one party or other.” 

■At Sei.kot f.;oMM)TTi.:E, iSaptemh'f 1.7, 1770. 

Read letter from Mr. Beeher (date jiiissing) enclosing certain 
(1.7) accounts, which, Mr. Beeher says, “ Will eMiibit as clear and dis¬ 
tinct a lepresentation of the colleetions of.the yeai' 1176 [=1769-70] 
as it has been in iny power to procure.” lie says; 

“.. Besides the sums that have absolutely been reuiitted and 

the extra charges that have been incurred, you will see the large sum 
of 0,14,291-7-19-3 remain as ii Ralanee. Of this sum two lakhs and 

' Mr. Richard Beclier succeeded Mr. 8ykes on Jauusny 1, 176'.). 
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twenty-!'ve thousniid v\ipo.es is fi'om tlie Province of Ankeratis or 
Nucldea, which the h{njah asserts was coilected by Nobkissen and the 
other farmers whilst t,i\oy had the management of the cxillcctions. 
Hitherto Nobki.saen and the fanners liave given no satisfactory answer, 
nor produced accounts of what thow leally did collect. 'I'his they 
certainly should be obliged to do, and to pay whate.ver balance may 
appt'ar justly due from them; .so that I ttattcr myself at least a great 

part of this .sum may be reeovered.’’ 

Statement of h’eveiuies of the Petty Mahals for the Bengal year 
1177 (=1770-71), .showing also the collection of the foregoing year. 

Opposite the district “ Tssiipoor,” “Rajah Nobki.ssen ” is entered 
in the colnmn headed “ Name.s i)f the Tiilookdars and Proprietors of 
ihe lands.’’ Sicca rupees 

“Net, Revenue settled to be i I'ceived for 1 I 70 ... 4,463-13-5-0 

Collected for the year ... ... 1176 ... ■1,015-14-10-0 

'* llemission granted on aceonnf of the Faniiiie 

and dreadful calamity of the season . 

“Baianoe for ... ... ... 1176 ... 447-14-15-0 

Not Revenue .settled to b(i received in 1177 ... 4,463-13-.5'0 

At a CoNsiti.TATioN, An/jiutt 29, 1772. 

“ E.Acract from the Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit tit 
Cnaiiiibaair, the 20th August 1772 : 

. . . That the following I)!.stri(!t.s ami Mahals, being in the hands 
(if reponsible people, shall continue to pay their rents at the Khalsa, 
but snIijC'Jt to the Provincial Courts of .Adawint established at Moor- 


shedahad, i'f>.- 

R idderpore, Ac. ... ... Raja (jourda.s.s. 

.Ileekapore (or Tlechapore), dte., itc_ „ Nobol<i.ssen. 








(’HAPTKll V. 

AcQnsiTIOX OK SoOTAKT’TTV. 

It a|)]H'rirs iVoni a [lOtiHon ol' liajii Knhkissen, <lat('il 
July 177;i, that he had already heen apjadiited Talukdar oF 
iSrovVi)ara and some otlior villages. On the occasion of a 
resistancs' to ih<! e.xercise of his riehls as such ho submitted 
a iK'titiou as will ai'bear from lln* followingpi'oeeodino's ; ■- 

I'lctrait of :he Proceedinijs of th' Khaha of thv 'iGth Juhf 1773. 

Head tlie followfng TVtition from Rajali Hobkissen :— 

To the Worshipful Itiehard Barwell, Esq., Superintendent of the Khalsa. 

Tun H(.mi!|.k Hktitio.v of Eajah Noijki.s.srx. 

SlIIAVETtl ; - 

That one JCulliek Abdul Wayad lately coin))laiiied against your 
Petitioner at the Khaka, setf.ing forth that yonr Petitioner was only 
a Waddadar, but not a Talukdar, of Noparrah, &o,, villages, whei-e- 
iipon Philip Milner Dacre.s, Esq., then Superintendent, summoned 
your Petitioner to appear at thu Khalsa a>id wake his answer. Your 
Petitioner aco( rdingly waited there, and proved by the Nabob’s 
snnnud that l.e I'eally was the pre,sent Talukdar of the said villages, 
and accordingly on the 7th .Tune last a decree was given in his (your 
Petitioner’.s) favour, .since which your Petitioner received a Perwannah 
from the said Khaka to make the New Year’s Pooneah. He dis¬ 
patched the same with his people to the said viliago.s to put it in execu¬ 
tion, Your Pi titioncr'.s people arrived at tlie different villages and 
made the Poon( ah, but at tlio principal village of tlie said Taluk the said 
Mullick and hiii people would not jH'nnit them to make the Pooneah, 
pretending thai the said village was hk the said Mullick’s (Connah 
Barry) or dwelling-house, which surprised your Petitioner to find that 
he should make a dwelling-Iiouse of a village or market, the I’ent of which 
your Petitioner regularly paid to < lovernment yearly ever since he 
lias had the said Taluk, be.sides the lussistance he ha,s repeatedly given 
to the .said Mullick, by which he is a sufferer of no less than seven or 
eight thousand nqiees. Your Petitioner most humbly begs your 
Worship will bn so gracious as to order the said Mullick together with 
his people to be brought to the Khaka, whore they may be made 
an example for disobeying the Perwannah and preventing your Peti¬ 
tioner’s people from making the Pooneah, 
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And your Petitioner as in duly hound shall ever pray, and so 
forth. 

Tlio iSu])(:‘iii)lcn(lont roferrino' to tin; lliivlavaii am) de¬ 
siring' his sentinuMits upon it and the decree passed in the 
<aitcherry and tlie usage on siieli (x-casions, lie delivered them 
in the following words : - 

Malia Tfiijah Nobkissen represented to the Euler for the time 
being at Moorshedabad in the year 117fi to the following effect : That 
he was desirous of having a Tacoor iShevvah, and that the means for the 
support of it were wanting, fie therefore solicited to be granted a 
Talook in some place or other, the revenue of which he would 
pay and through such a chauuci should attend with content to 
his religious duties. The Ruler for the time, considering his re¬ 
presentation as tending to a conimendable end, favoured him 
with a sunnud for the Tallukdarry of Noparrah, &c. Three 
years are now elapsed since this happened, during which period the 
aforesaid Rajah has annually superintended the revenue without a 
single claimant appearing ; but at this time Mullick Abdul Wahed 
makes pretensions to the said Talluk and sets forth that AJaha Rajah 
Nobkissen ha.s forcibly dispossessed him. Whereas the usages of the 
country admit not the reversing of the orders of Rulens, Mr. Dacres 
having this in view, decreed Nobki.ssen to continue in the Taluek. 
Tf the aboveraentioned Mullick reflects on his former right to the 
Talookdarry, I submit it to you, Sir, whether the sum of 10 per cent, 
nil the .Tumnia of the Malgezarry shall be fixed on him or not, and 
whether his houses and gardens on which there are no ryots, but 
simply trees, should not remain in his possession. 

Upon tills Tieport the Superintendent came to the 
following conclusion 

The Superintendent observes that, whatever irregularity there 
may have been in the first grants, yet the length of time which has 
passed since those were issued, and the usages of the country in the 
above sentiments delivered by the Raylayan, render it necessary in 
established rights throughout the country not to make any deviation or 
alteration, but upon the moat mature consideration and under the 
most weighty circumstances. It likewise appears that the grant 
obtained of this TalUick has not proceeded from any particular or 
pi’ivate views nf the person who solicited them, but merely for the 
support of the religious and the institution of a Tacoor Shewah ; an 
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application to such an end evidently points out that no private 
emolument has been the object. Having premised this, the Superin¬ 
tendent proceeds to observe upon the other part of the Maha Eajah’s 
sentiments, that under rights so confirmed it is usual for persons who 
hold them to make an allowance to such as are obliged to yield to 
the orders of Government—such an allowance as is estimated suffi¬ 
cient for their support; and that the criterion at which it is usually 
fixed throughout the country is 10 per cent, on the Jumma of the lands 
granted away, and to continue to them small allotments of ground, 
ten and twenty bighas, with their houses. That the .Jumma of No- 
parrah, etc,, is i upees 1,832-12-11. As this stipend, though agreeable 
to the custom of the country, from the smallness of the Talluck affords 
but a mean support and'will scarely preserve the late Talukdar above 
the distresses of want, iti.s judged but equitable, as the Talook is an 
improving one, instead of 10 to allow 20 per cent., equal to 360 rupees 
per annum. Further, that whatever ground may be Kauridge, and 
for which he can produce proper and authenticated sunnuds under the 
Government seal, shall remain to him; and, to render his situation 
further easy, that the ground that may be specified in these sunnuds 
shall altogether be increased to 100 bighas; that an abstract of this 
proceeding be transmitted to llajah Nobkissen:—Mullick Abdul 
VVahed, being called upon toansw’er to the complaint on account of his 
raising disturbance and opposing the order of Government to make 
the Bundahust of the en.suing j^ear and hold the Mofussul Puneah in 
the village of Mullick Bung, replies that it is a separation that took 
place long since, and does not appertain to the Talook. Being asked to 
whom it pays its rents, he replies : to himself. It appears too obvious 
from this that he would willingly evade a compliance with the orders 
of Government and deprive the Talluck of a part of its rights by divid¬ 
ing them from the other parts. The Superintendent remarks that this 
is obvious, because no private collections are allowed to be made in any 
place without the particular order from Government; that, without 
he can produce some order of this nature, he cannot be entitled in any 
respect to the pretended right he advances of a separate collection. 

On the 5th November 1777 the Board [Warren Hastings 
and Council] re,solved “ that Raja Nohkissen posses.ses no 
legal right to the villages of Nowjxarah, Ohnndaleah and 
Baugmullick and decreed that they are the legal inheritance 
of Mullick Alidul Wahed ” wdio was to be pnt in posses,sion of 
them. The pt-tition of Raja Niifikissen complaining of this 
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order is a romfirkfible docuinont. Tt exhibits ins intelli¬ 
gence and capacity of reasoning, and has special interest 
as an antobiograpbical I'ecord. d'be |)('tition rnns as 
follows 

Kokt Wii.LiAM, the 18?// November 1777. 
To TTIF. HoNOURABLR THE (jOVERNOR-ttKN’KIl.M, AND COUNCIL OF EeVENUE, 
The Humhi.e Petition of 

MAnARA,iA Nabkissen Bahaboor 

Sheweth;— 

That on the fith instant your petitioner I'eceived a verbal message 
by his Vakeel from the Superintendent of the Khalsa acquainting him 
that your Hon’blo Board had come to a determination to dispossess 
your petitioner of his Talook of Nowapara and to reinstate the former 
possessor, Mullick Abdul Wahcd, therein. 

That your petitioner wholly unacquainted with the reasons or 
grounds whereon such determination is founded and not conseious 
either of any defect in his original title or of having done any act 
whatsoever to vitiate or avoid the same, humbly craves leave to re¬ 
present the very great hardship and severe, though he suhmits it, 
undeserved reileotion such determination if carried into execution 
would be on him, and draw the attention of your Honorable Board 
to the following brief state of facts which he humbly hopes and doubts 
not will prevent the same : 

That your petitioner derives his title to the Talook in question 
under a sunnud from Govemment in the Bengal year one thousand 
one hundred and seventy-six or English year 1769, which sunnud was 
duly granted to him according to the established custom of the 
country in consideration of his long and faithful public services as per 
note at the foot hereof ( Reference A) and of his relinquishing at the 
desire of Government a grant he had before obtained of the Per- 
gannahs Eoymungal, &c., which the Ilon'ble Company were about that 
time desirous of taking into their own hand.s. 

That the said sunnud was afterwards, on a suit being instituted 
by the present claimant to set aside the same, fully recognized and 
examined, and duly and judicially confirmed, by two successive decrees 
of the Superintendents of the Khalsa, the first pronounced by Philip 
Milner Dacres, Esq., the 7th of June 1773, and the second by Richard 
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Barwell, IS^q. (now a member of your llon’ble Koaid) on the 
July following, men wbo.se abilities and experience in the laws and 
customs of ihe country, your petitioner linmbly pre.sumes, cannot be 
called in question ; and who were then, in virtue of their offices, in¬ 
vested with competent authority, and the only proper judges to act 
and deterniir, e in the premises. 

That evf r since the granting of the said sunnud yout petitioner 
hath been in possession of the sjiid Talook, hath duly exercised every act 
of ownership therein, and regularly paid all demands and revenues 
due in reapei'.t thereof, and confiding in the faith and justice of 
Government hath been at considerable expenses in improving the 
same and in ni iking puioha.ses contiguous thereto, &c. 

That the granting of the said sunnud was the sole and voluntary 
act of Government for the good and valuable considerations aforesaid, 
and in conformity to the established custom of the countiy in similar 
cases, for time immemorial used, and approved (many instances hereof 
among nuiuberle.ss others which might be enumerated, your peti¬ 
tioner hath put down at the foot hereof Reference B); wherefore, and 
as in the obtaining the said sunnud no imposition, fraud or undue 
practice whatsoever either has been or can be imputed to your peti¬ 
tioner, and as your petitioner has ever since complied with the terms 
thereof, and of the said two decrees, he humbly submits to your 
Hon’ble Board that his right to the Talook in qustion is no ways 
impeachable, And 

Humbly prays that your Hon’ble Board, taking the foregoing 
circum-stances into consideration, will be pleased to revi.se and reconsider 
your proceedings aforesaid, and communicate to your petitioner in 
writing such thir gs (if any) as may be alleged against bis right, and 
afford him an opportunity of answering the same and more fully 
elucidating and esnablisUingthe justice of the case if it shall be thought 
necessary, and that in the meantime the said order of your Hon’ble 
Board for the dipossession of your petitioner be either suspended or 
annulled, as may be moat consistent with justice, and as to your 
Hou’ble Board shall seem meet. 

Ami your petitioner shall ever pray &c. 

Note .—Your petitioner’s Sunnud and the two decrees above-men¬ 
tioned are herewith left for the inspection of your Hon’ble Board. 

[ Eefeuencb a. ] 

[This statement of services rendered by Nubkissen to the Company 
from the year 1756 to the year 1767 has already been quoted and need 
pot be here repeated.] 
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[llEPEBEJSCE B.] 

Old Instances. 

Under Jaffier Gawn (not the late Nobab of tliat name). —Ohackla 
Batorea, etc., Parganna Cattah, and Tegiitehy, Eadshy, Sawojal, grant¬ 
ed to Earn Jeeban Eai. All the then proprietors turned out. 

Under Nabob Makahat Jang .—Parganna Arzah, now part of Burd- 
wan, granted to Manick Ghand. 

Under ditto .—Parganna of Burdah C'hunder (4iack, and Salima- 
bad granted to Eajah Kcrrill Ohand and Kaja Kis-snarani, Burdwan 
Bajahs. Former possessors turned out. 

IHUo .—Parganna Buzergomeidpoor (under .Dacca), granted to 
Eaja Kajebulleb, Sahamut Jung’s Dewan. 

Modern Instances. 

Under Meer Jajfar’s first (Joverument. —C'ooloorali, &c,, villages and 
Talook-s granted to Earn C'haran Eai. The then po.ssessor turned out, 
his representative still living. 

Under ditto .—Four annas of the Jassore Pergannalrs granted to 
Sala Odein Cawn, who remained in <)niet poissession during his life, 
and his widow now enjoys it. Former proprietors dispossessed. 

Under ditto ,—Parganna Gunigurrah, &c., granted to Anando- 
lal, Zeniinder of Myaadal. Anandolal .since dead, his widow now 
enjoys it. The former proprietors dispossesKsed. 

Uidor Meer Jafi'a-ds first (jowemment. —Twenty-four Pargannas 
granted to the Hoo’blo Oornpany, and the former proprietors all dis- 
posse.ssed. 

Under Kassim Ally Gami’.s Oovernniml .—Grant to Colonel Coote of 
the proprietorship of Gheretti, &e., a.s ,'i .Taghir. Possession thereof 
ordered to be delivered to Eaja Nobkis,sen lo whom he sold il, by 
Company’s genera! letter of this year. 

Under looks of Baasai and Barhutpoor griinted to Saum 

Chose, and the then proprietors, refusing to (piit po.saessiou, Mi'. 
Vansittart, the then Governor, gave his own Perwannah .and sent 
.sepoys forcibly to turn them out, pursuant to the grant, which was 
done accordingly. Mr. Vansiitart's original Perwannah is lierewith 
left. 

Undsr ditto .—Perwanna Beerah, &e., granted lo Earn Charn Eai. 
The then possessors turned out, and Earn f^harn’.s son now in 
po.ssession. 

Under ditto. —Mauncunda, &c., villages, granted to banker Dntt, 
Madan llutt’s brother. Former possessors turned out. 
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Mm- Jajj'ui-'a muond Government. —Badoor, &c., Parganna granted 
to Eaja Nun C'ooiiier. The then possessor turned out. 

Mabob Seijul Do/o/a/i.- -Niitpoor villages, &c. (part of Jessore) and 
Talook Meergodai, granted to llari Kisseu Tacoor, and the then 
possessors turned out. 

Nundo Cooniar was turned out by Lord Olive, and Sankar Dutt 
by Beoher—botli reinstated, &c., N undo Ooomar by Mr. Verelst, and 
Sankar D\itt by Mr. Cartier, and now roniaiiiing in possession. 

(Sd.) Nobkissen. 

The discjiission oi: tlio petition and tho resolution on it 
will show rli.it Nubkisseii's liononr was saved. It was decid¬ 
ed to reverse an irregular act of (Toverninent, hut it was also 
declared that this dcci.sion was not to lx? taken as a judgment 
passed against Nnhkissen for any oppression or other mal- 
])ractice, It was detornhned also to grant a compensation to 
the Baja foi tlie deprivation of the grant which had been 
made to him. The following papers embody the result: — 

(toveenor-Genebaj.. 

1 am sensible of the justice of Mr. Harwell’s arguuieiits so far 
as they respect Raja Nobkissen, and the formal act of Govern¬ 
ment passed in Ids favour ; but I cannot admit of it in competition 
with positive justice. The injustice done to Raja Nobokissen origina¬ 
ted witli tho grant which it was not in tiie power of Government to 
secure to him, because it was against law. ft was an infringement of 
tiie rights of property confirmed by a po.ssessioii of 125 years, as I 
am well infoimed, and could exist no longer than the duration of the 
influence which gave rise to it. It is tlierefore my opinion, in which 
r persuade myself Mr. Harwell will concur, that tiie decree of the 
oth November do stand confirmed, but that at the same time a 
declaration be given in writing under tiie order of the Hoard by tiie 
iSuperintendont of tile Nhalsa Records, to botli the pai’ties, tliat tlii.s 
act is tiie reversal of an irregular act of Government, not a judgment 
jiassed against Raja Nobkissen in consequence of any oppression 
wldcli may be imputed to bim for it; and if it sball be tiie sense of tiie 
Board that a compensation should be made to Raja Nobkissen for the 
deprivation of tiie grant which was made to him and intended as the 
reward of the public .services, that thi.s Declaration be made to him at 
yhe -same time. 
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Mb. fc^BiVNcis. 

I think tliat tiie Keaolution of the 5th November must stind con¬ 
firmed, and that the Talookdar must have his riglit if he insists on it, 
I acquiesce in the declarations propo.sed to be made to Raja Nobkis- 
sen, and as I understand the property is very inconsiderable, I suppose 
it would not be difficult to give him a compensation for it. But I do 
not admit of this as a precedent, and sliall invaiiably consider every 
case as it comes before us on its own merits. 

Mr. llAttWELt. 

1 entirely concur in the sentiments delivered by Mr. Francis. 

RESOLUTfON. 

Resolved that the I )ecree of the 5th of November do stand confirmed, 
but that at the same time a declaration be given in writing under the 
order of the Board by the Superintendent of the Khalsa Records, 
to both the parties that this act is the reversal of an irregular act of 
(lovernment, not a judgment passed against Raja Nobkiasen, incon¬ 
sequence of any oppression, which may be imputed to him for it, and 
that a compensation will be made to Raja Nobkis,sen for the depri¬ 
vation of the grant which was made him and intended as the reward 
of his public services. 

()tU>EB or TllK Kjiaus.v, 

Ordered that the Superintendent of the Khalsa be advised ac¬ 
cordingly and tliat be be directed to report, if any, and what compen¬ 
sation can be made and accepted by either of the parties and the 
justice of (fovernment vindicated to both. 

This was natunilly followed by n prititioii from Nubkissen 
iisking for n vnluation of the jn-operty be had lost and for the 
grant of adequate compensation. 

Fort William, the bth December 1777. 

Read the following Retitioii from Rajah Nobkissen ;— 

To 

The IIon’blk Warren Hastings, £sg., 

(JoBeruor-General, and Alemhers of the Council of Revenue. 

The Humule Rktition of Ra.tah Nobokissen. 

Siiewbth;— 

Your petitioner humbly begs leave to represent that on 
being favored with the Ilon’ble Board’s Decree of the iSth Novem¬ 
ber he presumed to prefer a petition to your Honours requesting 
a valuation to be made of the Talook of Nowparah. The reason for 
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this request vmis that yo\)r justice might determine on a compensa¬ 
tion equivalent to the present value of the said Talook, and that at 
the same time the execution of your Decree might be complete in all 
its parts, both in what related to your petitioner’s yielding up the 
said Talook, and to his receiving an equivalent from Government. 

As that piirt of your Decree which relates to his yielding up the 
Talook has taken ellect, and your petitioner has received the orders 
of the gentlemei of the (talcutta Committee, he now humbly prays 
you may, consouant to the justice of your decision, be further pleased 
to send a peremptory order to the gentlemen of the Committee to put 
him in possession of some parcel of the tJompany’s own lands; and 
that no diflioulty may arise in the e.xecution of your con\ma\id8, your 
petitioner begs the inaulgence for pointing out .Sootalutty, its Haut 
and Bazai', ami Bang Bazar and its Sayi’ ; as a just and equitable 
compensation at tlio same rate of revenue of 1,8.'32 rupees per annum, 
which Ls the Sudder Jumma of tlie said Talook, 

Your petit oner humbly hopes the Hou’blo Board will consider 
tlie ciroumstam es of liw ca.se, tliat while one part of their decision 
operates again.st him, if tlie other part which is to operate in his favor 
is not now enfoi ced, tlieir Justice will be incomplete, and that in the 
eyes 6f the whole country he will appear under their displeasure, for 
the act of taking from him a gift the Government had once made will 
he notorious, and lii.s fair name will .suH'er, unless it is vindicated by 
an immediate and similar gift from the rulers. 

for these reasons your humble petitioner has adventured to point 
out what he wil: willingly and gratefully receive as an equivalent for 
that gift your honours are pleased to change, though the value of it 
uia3' be rather i nder what he drew from Nowparah in the improved 
state to wliich he brought it, yet if on a doiiff of Nowparah your 
Honours may conceive lie has rated it too high, he hereby agrees to 
pay sueb additional revenue for the land he requests as shall make it 
a bare compensation for the lauds ho yields up. This he engages to do 
that no obstacles may arise to his being put into immediate possession 
or to the drawing out the necessary suunud should your Honours be so 
pleased. 

And Youi' Petitioner, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, 

(Sd.) Noukissen, 

The Jhllowino- piipors set forth the deliberations and the 
conclusion:— 

Read again the Board's Resolution of the 18th November regard¬ 
ing Rajah Nobkissen. ., . . . .. - 
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As the Board are bound by a promise very solemnly made to 
Nobkissen to giant him an equivalent for the land of which he 
has been deprived by a judicial Becree, I myself shall very readily 
agree to his proposal, liecause it cannot affect the pi operty or rights 
of others, but as I understand that Kajah Nobkissen still retains 
possession of the Talooks of Nawporrah, &c., I hope that whatever may 
be the Ilesolutioii of the Board respecting the compensation which 
is to be made to him, the execution and even the notification of it may 
remain suspended, until justice shall have had its course and he shall 
have yielded up the possession of these Talooks of Nowporrah, &c., to 
the lawful owner. LTpon this occasion I think it necessary to 
remark that the Resolution of the Board of the 18th November ex¬ 
presses a meaning in some respect different from mine, although 
in justice to the Secretary I must add that to the best of my re¬ 
collection it was dictated by me, and the error I am willing to take 
upon myself. The words are; “Ordered that the Superintendent of the 
Khaisa be advised accordingly and that he be directed to repoi't 
if any and what conipeiisation can be made and accepted by cither 
of the parties and the justice of Government vindicated to both.” 
This implies that a proposal .slioukl be made to each party to 
yield up his rigiit of po.ssession. I had no idea of prevailing upon 
Abdul Walied to resign his right, nor that anything more was 
necessary than to make a compensation to Raja Nobkissen for his 
loss. This is not matei ial, but I hope 1 shall be excused in having 
taken up so niucb of the time of the Board in this explanation, 
as ill a judicial question I would wish that nothing may appear as my 
opinion wbieli is not strictly conformable to it. 

Mb. Francis : 

The Resolution of the Board of the 18tb November is right, but 
the order to the Superintendent of the Khalsa goes beyond the terms 
of the Resolution. I do not think it material. 

Mr. Barweel 

I understand from the petition before us that the decision, so 
far as it relates to the establishing the former Talukdar in his rights 
has taken effect, and is now in course of execution. If this is so, I 
think the Coniniittee should be ordered to put Nobkissen in possession, 
but not otherwise as projiosed by the Governor. 

Resolved that the Goininittee of Revenue be directed to put Rajah 
Nobkissen in possession of Sootalutty, its Ilaut and Bazar and Baug 
Bazar and its Sayr at the rate of rupees 1,832, the Suddar Jumma 
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of tlie Tal<iok of Nawparah decreed to Miilliek Abdul Wahed on 
the 5tli November 1777, and if onaZeriffof the Talook it shall be 
found that the grant exceeds the value of the Talook, in such case 
Raja Nobkisaen stands engaged for, and is to pay, such additional 
Revenue as shall make the said Grant a bare equivalent for the 
lands of wh ch he is dispossessed. 

Agreed that this Resolution bo transinittod to the Oalcntta 
(Jommittee 'vith the following Letter 
To 

Mil. .loiiN Holme, 

[‘resident, etc., Prorineiat, Council of ILeceauc at Calcutta 
Gentlemen, 

We herewith transmit you a copy of our Resolution passed 
on this dav, on a petition which has been presented to us on behalf 
of Rajah Nobkiasen, which we direct you to carry into execution 
as soon as he shall have yielded up the po.sse.s-sion of the Talook 
of Nowparah, etc., to the lawful owner, until which time the execution, 
and even the notification of it, is to remain .suspended. 

We are, Gentlemen, 

{ Your most obedient Servants, 

IfoiiT William, ( (Sd.) Waiuien Hahtinos, 

The iyth Diceniber 1777. ] (Sd.) Hchd. Kaiiwell, 

( (Sd.) F. FiiANuLs. 

On tilt! tith of Juiiuiiry 1778 Rajii Nol)kis.s(‘.n submit¬ 
ted a jietition [iraying; for a sminnd for tlie mouzali of 
iSootanutty, &c., po.ssession of wliieli laid lieeii decreed to liim 
in lieu of mouzah Nowparali. After some correspondence 
the sunnud wa-s granted. Details of the proceedings are set 
fortli in the! following papers : 

Ar A Council (Revenue Department), January lith, 1778. 

Read the following Petition from Rajah Nobkiasen :— 

Translation of a Petition from Rajah Nobki.sseu. 

“As I have not yet received a Snnnud from the ('ommittee for the 
Mouzah of Snotalutty, &c,, which the Gouncil were pleased to grant me 
in lieu of Mouzah Nowapanih, and as I am apprehensive of further 
difficulties arising to prevent me from obtaining one, I pray that 
fresh orders may be given to the Gommittee to grant me the Sunnud, 
as also that they may he desired not to give Pattahs for any ground 
within the said Mahals, that disputes may not be occasioned hereafter, 
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Agreed that a copy thereof with the following letter be trans¬ 
mitted to the Calcutta Committee : 

To 

Mr. John IToome, 

President, Sc., Provincial Council of Revenue at Calcutta. 

Gentlemes, 

We herewith transmit you the copy of a Petition which 
has been presented to ns by Rajah Nobekissen and desire you 
will not give Pattahs for any ground within the Mahals granted to 
Rajah Nobkisaen. 

Port William, Wcnre, &c. 

(>ih Januanj 1778. 

At A CousciL (Revenue Department^, MUk .laniiart/\ii^. 

Goveunor-Oeneral’s Minute, 

“ I observe tlie draft of Sunnnd to Rajah Nobkisaen, laid before 
tlie Board last Council day, is not drawn out agreeably to form, 
ns it includes Ins engagement to make good any overplus which may 
appear to be thereby given him on ,t, valuation of the villages of 
Nowparrah, &c., before held by him. 1 am of opinion and move that 
the Sunnnd be granted according to the .accompanying form, in which 
the above clause i,s omitted, and that a Miichulka may be taken that 
if the present grant exceed the rents of Nowparrah, he will make up 
the difference. 

[Porm. oj Rnnniul.'] 

Be it known to all Mutauddies in present employ, or wlio here¬ 
after may beCanougoeis, Ryotts, Husbandmen, &o., &c., &c., of the Mai 
and Syer of the village Sootalootie and Bang Bazar and flogulkoon- 
dee, that the Talookdarry of the above villages, their Mai and Syer, 
according to the particular.s hereunto annexed, arc in exchange for 
the villages Nopoorah, &c., .granted to the high and powerful Mahah 
Rajah Nobkissen Bahadre, to take place from the beginning of the 
Bengal year 1184, and the said Rajah Nobkisaen on his part shall do 
whatever shall be necessary and proper and customary for the benefit 
of the said Talookdarry, conducting himself upon the principles of 
justice, and in no wise neglect to give his attention and care in this 
respect ; and he shall so behave himself as to secure the satisfaction 
and content of the Ryotts and other inhabitants, and by his good 
management cause a daily increase of husbandry and prosperity, and 
shall regularly and punctually pay a fixed annual jurama for the same 
(excepting Ram Bazar and Roy Bazar) of 1,237-13-10 exclusive of 
the Chowkidary TaXi 
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And the abovenientioned Mutauddies, Ityota, &c., &o., &c., shall 
acknowledge him as the proper Talookdar, and not deviate in the least 
instance from his proper and legal orders or counsels, nor require of 
him a new Sunnud every year, and in tliis respect they must be at¬ 
tentive and obey. 

Original Junmia ... 1,832 0 0 

Jumma of Ham Bazar,) ^ . (I’ani Bazar 441 2 10 

&,c., to be deducted...) 1 ' > ' (Baja Bazar 150 0 0 


Jumma of Sootalooty, &c. 1,237 13 10 


Partiadarx. 

The whole village of Sootalooty, &c., 5 Mahals, re ;—- 
Mai . . ... ••• 1 Mahal 

Hallt Sootalooty 1 „ 

Bazar do. ... ... 1 „ 

Soobah Bazar ... ... ... I „ 

t barb's Bazar ... ... ... 1 „ 

Baug Bazar, &c. ... ... 2 Mabala 

Bang Bazar ... ... ... 1 „ 

Hoogulkoondcc ... ... 1 „ 

Ordend that the Sunnud be granted, and that Rajah Nobkissen 
be. required to execute a Muctnilka. 

Agreed therefore that the following letter be written to the Cal¬ 
cutta Committee. 

To 

Mn. .Toiii't IlouMK, 

Pmidmti Pi'ovmdal GoumU "f Renentie at Calcutta. 


Gentlkmb.v, 

Enclosed we trau.sinit you a copy of the Sunnud which we have 
this day granted to Maharajah Nobkissen, and desire yon will see 
that the sanii! has its full effect; taking from him a Muchulka that if 
the present grant exceeds the rents of Nowparrah, &c., he will make 
up the difference. 

Cout Wii.utAM, 

Jamiar;! 1776. 

Sootnniitty at the present clay is only a name, <ind it i.s 
worth while inquiring w'hat it meant and ineliided at the 
time it was granted to Nubkissen. The (loramittoe liaving 
called upon the “Duan” [Dewun or Accountant] to report 
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“ wlmt jiiirticular Malials ami Bazars fall within iSootauutty 
Mahal, its Hant and Jiazar, Baiijr Bazar and Syor, specifyinir 
the annual Juinnia of each foi- the precedin'^; n years and 
the present yiair,’’ an elaborate report was submitted, 'fhe 
following may be left to S])eak for its(df :— 

At a Uommittek (Calc. Rev. Com. Cons.) December 29, 1777. 

The Accomptaiil lays before the Coniniittee a Juunna Wasil Bakey 
Account of the Hants and Bazars of Calcutta for the present year, 
agreeable to their orders of tlie aith instant, and tlie Coniniittee 
proceed to examine the state thereof. 




Junemk uf 
1189. 

Kist k) the 
cBil of I'oosse. 

Collected. 

Balance. 

SootaNvftty Ktmoiidar 

Bccltaniiu Muudlu.. 

16,889 14 9 

6,345 U 0 

8,024 

4,821 0 " 

BoRhuzur do. 

[Bang- Juzar.] 

Ottaram Metre 

1 

1,112 9 4 

556 4 U 

180 

3T6 4 U 

Oliarlea Bazar l':zurdar 

BboluiiAUt Oh&tterji 

800 0 0 

533 8 0 

74 

450 8 0 

Uuutd Suotauulty dc. .. 

Wodteyratn 

2,.110 0 0 

1,693 1 (1 

911 

7?(l i 0 

Haul Bii/div lie. .. 

NhIurIi Bubii .. 

701 0 U 

-167 " d 

4U9 

58 0 1.1 

Sobali Duzur do. «. 

Iliijuh NilbkiffSCU ., 

&00 0 0 

333 8 0 

448 

85 8 0 


Same day the Accomptant lays before the Committee Jumnia 
Wasil Bakey Account of the Land Rents and Chowkeydarry Tax of 
the Town of Calcutta for the Bengal years 1179-1184. 


MAlIAl.s. 

Htmondars. 

Cazannah or 
ReiJl. 

Oliowkoydarry 

Tax, 

Total 

Balance. 

1179. 

f^oottaiiutty 

1 BcciiaraiU Mundle 

321 0 17 


321 IJ, 17 

BofiC-Biizar 

1180, 

l^ioottaiiutty 

1 Ottaram Metro .. ' 

t 

1 liecliaram Muinllc ' 

! 

398 U 14 

S6'J 13 U 

1,208 1) 0 

Boj;-Bnzar 

Ottaraui Metre 

17 0 11 

48 8 IS 

td !i !» 

SllAlii: 

lUiat youttanutty 

Oliai-lcsi Buzai* .. | 

' Jogoruaiit (1 an ‘ 
Bumah — 

Do. Do. 

62 J5 U» 

93 0 B 

139 14 (1 

62 15 10 

232 14 0 

Sobah Bazar 

Ke.^nouioliLia Bol- 
cottah 

108 0 0 i 
1 

<ili 6 ID 

334 ( 10 
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MAH.>L3. 

1 Etmondars. 



Total 

Balance. 

U81. 






Soottaiintty 

Bt'.ctiaram MiiiuUo 

44r. 15 

1,157 15 K 

1,003 13 3 

Bog-Bnz.ir 

Ottnrnm 

7 (i 11 

37 1 13 

44 H 4 

SUAT 1 ; 






Bow-nuzar .. 

Rarn-Bu 2 ,ar 

Nomiah Bal)oo 

D Lirgaixirsaun 8o«-»- 

0 0 10 


0 0 10 


cool .. 


7 15 

57 12 5 

no 4 0 

118 !. 






.Soottanii'ty 

1 IJecliaram Muiuilo 

4111 7 19 j 

1,132 8 S 

1,543 7 II 

Bog-Bii2ar, A-o. 

Otfcaram Metre .. i 

:;o ;t 0 

53 13 K 

90 17 1) 

SFun: : 

1 





Haiit Sootaimt hy .. ' 

Ham-Biizai: .. 1 

BD\v-3nz:n' 

1 Devey SiuT." 

Naiiuan lUhoi* 

Ramnaraiu o • 

liO IH 5 

1 

1 . 

I 

|B IE 5 

Ti 7 11) 

Olmrlos Tiiizar ,, 

Sobah Biuur .. 

ns:!. 

Stiroyilliur Tagore., 

Ua.ifih Xnbkisfttn .. 

450 7 li> , 

1S4 11 10 

685 3 0 

Sootanutty 

Bccliaram AMimdlo..j 

457 i:-i 1 

l,43n 4 18 

1,851 1 in 

IJog-liuzar . ; 

1 

; ottnram 

1 

Mutre .. 1 

HI 1 C 

108 5 s 

1!)2 li 11 

.SUAlit : 

i 


1 




,St)i).Tlj IJnzar .. ,* | 

^ Nubkisseu . j 

M 12 15 

40 3 5 

132 0 0 


A rui'tlu'i' liciKH’t siil)nutt(‘(i by tile simir offifi'r is 
('inbodic'd n tlu- following |ir()c(‘('diiii>;s ; 

At a ('ommittrk (Calcutta liEvnNirn Committke (-'onsultations.) 

Ikcemher SOtli, 1777. 

The Pie.sident acquaints the ('omuiittee that he attended at the 
c'oancil lleiise this niorning by ordi'r from the Secretary of the 
Hevenut; Department, and was directed to draw out the sunnud 
authenticating the grant made to Rajah Nohkissen in compenRation 
for Nowparrah inimodiately and to iiiolude therein the Bazars, &c., 
appertaining to Sootanutty, except Ram Bazar and Radge Bazar, the 
rent \vhere< f are by the Pmard’s orders of the Iftth instant to be paid 
direct to tin* Huzzoor, Agreeable thereto, the President now lays 
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before the Committee the form of the grant which the Naib Duan lias 
prepared, ivhich, if tliey approve, he will direct to be issued to Nob- 
kissen forthwith. 

The Duan being also called upon for his lleport, ordered yester¬ 
day, respecting these Bazars, now lays it before the Committee, and 
observes that the lands of Soubah Bazar, Ilam Bazar, Haut Soota¬ 
nutty, and Charles Bazar, are included in the Jlistricta or Village of 
Sootanutty. 


.Tumma of Sootanuty, &e., for the following years : — 



Ordered that the Sunnud be translated against the next meeting. 

The grant of Sootanutty to Nuhki.ssen called forth a 
protest fi'otn the “ inhabitants and laiidholder.s of Sootanutty 
and Bang Bazar.” The orders passed on the petition w'ere 
firm but conciliatory. The original documents may be 
interesting. 
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A'r A C rtlNOII. ( PvRVK.NUE l)Kl-AR'l’MB}iT ), ./a'HHn'nj ‘i'i, 1778. 

Head tin; following petition from the iiihahitants and hindlioklers 
of Sootanut} and l.aug Hazar. 

“To Tiik HoKoiJUAiiLi! VVauukn Hastixos, Rsijr., 

O'oecrno.'-Gei erit/, ifv., Cimnnl of /levemu: at Fort William in Bengal, 

The Hui ible Petition and Remonstrance of the Inhabitants and 
iiandholder.s of tho Districts of Sootannty and Hang Bazar in the 
T'own of Cal lutta 
Humbly SEinvKTH:--- 

That yo ar f’etitioners liavo been from time immemorial Inhabi¬ 
tants and Lai dholdel s in the Districts ofSootaniity and Bang Bazar in 
the '['own of Ca.lcntAa i>y virtue of several Pottalis or grants whicli 
have been grunted and renewed from time to time by the Tlonourable 
East India < Company at a certain cpiit-rciit payable quarterly a.s 
appears bx- the Pottahs and Receipts for the Rents in their possession, 
and wei'ti m ver Tenants or Itoiots to any other person for the same 
except the TL nourable Cmnpany ; and, standing in that relation to the 
Honourable (.'ompany, your J*etitiimors have been incotiraged to im¬ 
prove and h aid upon the lauds which have been granted to them as 
aforesaid, con idiug in tlie security they enjoy under this (tovernment 
and the little danger they had to appreliend of their lands being 
assigned ovei' to any other person. And your Petitionur.s being so pro¬ 
prietors of their lauds and houses have been allowed the liberty of 
disposing of them with tlie ayiproliation of the Company and of excr- 
oising every other right of property over tliem which they might 
think tit. Noi withstanding which, your Petitioners, to their inexpres¬ 
sible concern, liave lately been given to understand that the above 
Districts will Je shortly made over by an order of the Huzzoor to 
Rajah Nobkissen as his 'Talook, which will tend greatly to prejudice 
them in the ce "tainty of their po.sses,sion, and will probably heap upon 
them a load of oppressions, grievances, and extortions ; and the more 
so as the .said Rajah Nobkissen will thereby become a judge in hi.s 
own Districts, and they must be under the necessity of applying to 
his Court for juatico. 

And yout Petitioners luimbly appreliend that, as they have 
received Pottalis from the East India Company to hold of them under 
a certain rent, it would bo unjust to assign ovei' the said land.s to any 
other person and thereby subject tliein to such innovations and oppres¬ 
sions which that person may tliink proper to introduce ; and likewise 
that as the iibsoliito property of the said lands has been granted to 
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them under the said Pottahs while they pay their rent, your Petition¬ 
ers are advised and humbly apprehend it would be highly contrary 
to right to introduce any new species of tenure. 

Your Petitioner.s therefore most humbly pray that your Honour, 
&c., will be graciously pleased to take the premises into 
consideration and permit them to remain in their properties 
upon the same terms and conditions as they have hitherto 
done, paying the stipulated rents to the Honourable the 
Hast India U'ompany, and that your Petitioners may con¬ 
tinue to be looked upon as tenants to the Honourable the 
East India Company and no one else. 

And your Petitioners sliall ever pray, &c., &c.” 

(8d.) [1(j 9 Signatures.] 

Ordered that the Secretary to inform the Petitioners that the 
Board did not, nor do, intend by the Sunnud lately granted to Eajah 
Nobkissen to invest him with any rights or privileges or cnatonrs but 
such as were before possessed and exercised by the Company, That he 
has no power to oppres.s, or to exact new taxes, or to erect a Court 
of justice, uor can the .fioard imderKtand whence such suspicions have 
arisen. It is their will that the dues of the Company which they have 
thought it proper to transfer to llajali Nobkissen shall be paid into his 
liands as the immediate proprietor instead of being paid, as they for¬ 
merly were, into the liands of an Agent on tlie part of the Company, 
and to this the Board require tlieir obedience. 

Ordered that a copy of tliis Resolution be delivered to tlie principal 
of the Petitioners and another to Nobkissen himself. 

A nui'rativo of the proceedings wliicli led to the eii- 
Ifirgoment of Niihkissen’s po.s.sessions has led to the omission 
from its proper place, in chronological order, of a fact which 
shows the growing confidence of the English authorities 
in his intelligence and honesty. The position which Nub- 
kis.sen had acquired, the esteem in which he wa.s held by- 
high officials and the confidence which was i-eposed in him, 
were abiding and not evanescent. On the 21st December 
177f) the Governor-General laid before the Board a letter 
from Bow Begum, mother of the Nabob Asaph-ud-Dowla, 
received liy his si'rvant Goja Sliagoon Ally Gawn, in 
which she e,om])laine(l of some acts of higli-handedne.ss of 
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Mr. Bristow regarding tlio statement of the income and also 
his interference with tlie usual ceremonies of her estate 
which were enjoined on her by the customs of her family. 
He also laid liefore the Board the reply of Mr. Bristow to 
those charges. Lieuten.anl^General John Clavering thought 
that two gentlemen properly qualified must be appointed 
to enquire into the matter and report thereon. Warren 
Hastings considered the reply of Mr. Bristow to be conclusive 
and said the matter might be safely disposed of against the 
Bow Begum. Sir Pl)ili|> Francis strongly objected io this 
mode of procedure,‘insisted on an emjuiry liy two gentlemen, 
“and one of them,” be said, “must he ilaja Mobkissen ; he 
is well versed in Persian and is well acquainted with the 
customs of the country and he may be very safely relied on 
by the Govmmment. ” Mr. Barwoli observed ; “ I agree to 
this arrangement. Ilaja iNobki-sseu is a jtrojier native who may 
be entrusted with this transaction.” Mr. Moiison questioning 
Nubkissen’s qualification on the ground of his being a Hindoo, 
Mr. Barwell answered: “He is profoundly learned in Persian 
and most of the customs of the Mahomodans are based on 
the Persian Scri[itures ; besides, Raja Nobkissen is a man of 
vast experience and his reiieated intercourse with the Nawab 
of Murshid.ibad had made him a quite competent man for 
the purpose.” Nubkissen was accordingly appointed a mem- 
fier of the Committee of Inquiry. 

A similar commission was entrusted to him shortly 
after the grant of the suunud for Sootanutty. There wore 
suspicions of a conspiracy, and Ilaja Nubkissen wavs appoint¬ 
ed to make an enquiry and submit a report. All the necessary 
facts will appear from the following papers:— 

At a Coeseu, (SKCimT Duca iiTMiiN-r), Fohrmty 2, 1778.— 
MiwUe h;f ( jomrnof-GiiiMml (W. 1.Lv.stinus) relatiw to Juqg 
Mohan Dui r: int&r alia — 

...“He received information in October last, that a man named Jugg 
Mohun Dutt, a near relation of the Sircar of Mr. Chevalier, the 
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French Commandant, used daily to frequent the house of Lall Sevuek 
Rani, the Malmitta Vakil, and to hold very long and seeiet confei - 
ences with him. Having taken the proper means to ascei tain the truth 
of this information, the Governor-General gave order for his being 
apprehended and brought before him ; but these were not executed, 
the man soon after falling sick, till yesterday morning, when he was 
taken coming from the house and before the door of Lalla Sevuek 
Ram. ” Questioned by G. G.; denied intercourse with L. S. Ram. G. G., 
confirmed in his suspicions, sent l)utt “ to the New Fort under a 
guard and caused all the papers in his house to be seized and sealed 
in the presence of creditable [ ? credible ] witnesses, and to be 
brought to his house, where they now remain.” 

He now proposo.s “ that persons properly qualified may be nomi¬ 
nated to examine the paper.s now under his charge, and for tliat pur¬ 
pose that each member of the Board will be pleased to appoint a 
person versed in the Bengal language (in which the papers are mostly 
written) to meet at the Governor’s House and jointly inspect them, and 
to take the reports of tlie evidences of this transaction.” 

J/r. Francis’n -“Agrees, but can only suggest Mr. Moore 

as qualified to examine the papers.” 

Mr. Bar-well's Minute:—“1 approve, and think Raja Niibkissen 
ought to be present at the inspection of the Bengal papers.” 

Mr. Wheler was unable to iccommeud any one. 

Then .■—“The Governor-General having ordered the papers which 
were seized to the Council House, and Moore and Rajah Nobkisseii 
attending, they are delivered to them, with directions to select such as 
have any relation to conferences or concerns with Lalla Sevuek Ram, 
the Mahratta Vakil, and to deliver back theother.s imniediatcly to the 
owner, Jug Mohun Butt. 

“ Mr. Moore and Rajah Nol)kis.sen, having o.xaniiued the papers 
of Jug Mohun Dutt in his presence, inform the Board that they 
contain nothing but accounl,s and jicipors relative to his own coucci'n,s, 
but no letters received or copies of letters written by bim, and, having 
put several questions to him on the subject of his frequent visits to 
Lalla Sevuek Ram, the Mahratta Vakil, they deliver them in with 
his answers as follow ; 

-X- * it * * 

“ Ordered that Jug Mohun Dutt be remanded to the Fort, to 
continue in confinement there till further orders.” 
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This Wii.s not hold to 1)0 conclusivo, nnd ii further inquiry 
was ordered and held. The proceedings are reported as fol¬ 
lows 

At a Col NciL (Secret DErAUTMENT), Monday, February 23, 1778. 

Ordered that an abstract of examinations of various persons 
“ respecting I he visits of .Jugg Mohun 13utt to the Mahratta Vakil” 
(Lalla SewuV Ram) be entered, the full examinations being “ very 
voluminous. 

“ Ordered that the Secretary do call on Mr. Mooi e and Rajah 
Nobkissen to deliver any further information which they may have 
received respecting J'lgg Mohnn Dutt.’’ 

The Govei nor-General’.s (W, Hastings’s) speech on the points r epeats 
that he had caused the Vakil’s papers to be seized with a view to the 
discovery of proofs of intrigue. He says :— 

“ I understand from Rajah Nobkissen that there was not a single 
letter of any kind among the papers that were seized and of which ho 
had the inspection.” 

At a C( UNCiL (Secret Hepaktjie.nt), Monday, March 2, 1778. 

Read the following letter from Mr. Moor e: 

IIon’dle Sill AND Sirs, 

Tn pursuance of your directions to obtain information whether 
.Jagamohun Dutt has any and what connection with the banian of 
Mon.sieur Cl evalier, the Chief of Chandernagore, Rajah Nobkissen 
undertook t( make the necessary enquiries, and, having furnished me 
with the result thereof, I beg leave to communicate it to you. 

“Jaganiohan Dutt has five cousins, who are brothers, rrris. Ramnaut 
Dutt, Ram Mohan Dutt, Nilrnoney Dutt,Monoo Dutt, and Roy Churun 
Dutt, of whom Ramnant Dutt and Ram Mohan Dutt are in the ser vice 
of Monsieur Chevaiicr as pycars, and support an intercourse with Jaga¬ 
mohun Dutt between Chandernagoi’e and Calcutta. 

“ Rajah Kobkiasen having personally enquired of Alter Ally Cawn' 
whether Jag imohun Dutt had applied to him to be introduced to 
liallo Sabuckram, he informed him that he had ; that, on asking his 
reason for wishing the introduction, Jagamohun told him that he 
had occasion to send some letters into the Mahratta country, and 


'Said ly Jugg Mohun Unit, in his answers to be “ a Doctor in Ciil- 
c-itta,” to Wiiom he applied for an introduction to Ijalloo Sabuckram 
(Lalla Sevuck llani) 
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tlierefore was desirous of becoming acquainted with Lallo Sabuckram ; 
■but that Atter Ally Cawn, at the mention of the Mahrattas, being 
somewhat apprehensive of the consequences, declined the introduction. 

“ This is the substance of Rajah Nobkissen’s information to me 
this morning, lie is still prosecuting hi.s enquiries ; and the result 
thereof shall be regularly communicated to you as I receive it. 

Fokt William, 1 am, &c., 

25t/t February 1778. (Sd.j P. Mooke. 

“The Secretary acquaint.s the Board that he called on Rajah 
Nobkisscn and received from him almost a repetition of tlic above 
information, which he lays before the Board as follows :— 

“ Rajah Nobkisscn, attending the Seci’etary,*acqnainted him tliat 
during the time of J ug Mohun Butt’s examination before him he 
declared that lie bad desired to be introduced to Lall Sewuck Ram by 
Atter Ally Cawn. Nohkis,seu has since been informed by Atter Ally 
Cawn that Jug Muhuii Butt did earnestly request to be introduced 
by him to tlio Maliratta Vakil on account of some business of im¬ 
portance which he said he had with him, and when he was asked as to 
the nature of Ids business, he replied tiiat lie wanted to send a letter 
into the Beeoaii, but Atter .Ally Cawn wa.s deterred by this deelaratiun 
from introducing him and denied his reque.sl. 

“Nobkiasen further acquaints the Secretary that Sam Butt, 
Mannick Butt, and Bujoo Kisaen Butt, all deceased, were three 
brothers ; that the former left five sons, who all reside at Chander- 
nagore ; tliat the prisoner, Jug Mohun Butt, who is the only son of 
the second brother, resides at Calcutta ; that the third brother had 
one son, named Aiiund Butt, who is also a resident of Calcutta. 
Nobkisscn, liaving sent a person to Chandanagore to make private 
enquiries into the occupations of these several persona and to bi'ing 
him any further intelligeiiee in his power respecting their con¬ 
nexions with each othei', obtained from him the following informa¬ 
tion : That Ramnath Butt and Ramniohun Butt, two of the five 
sons by the eldest brother, are pycars in the employment of 
Mr. Chevalier, and indebted to him ; that they frequently cameback- 
wards aud forwards to Calcutta, and take up their residence at Jug 
Mohun Butt’s house. He expects further intelligence on this 
subject and will communicate it without delay.” 

The Goveknou-Cenekal I think it necessary to add to the 
above report that Rajah Nolikis.sen, when lie ivas befoie the Boai'd, 
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observed that, although it appeared from the papers of Jug Mohun 
Dutt that he had commercial dealings to the amount of (I think) 
thirteen lakhs of rupees, not a single letter either in business or of 
any other kmd appeared among the papers which wore seized, nor 
his cullundaun or standish, in which it is customary to keep papers of 
a secret or mportant nature, from which circumstance, which he 
mentioned as very extraordinary, he drew the conclusion tliat Jug 
Mohun Dutt must have given early orders for their being secreted for 
fear of adiscoirery. 1 do not know whether the members of the Board 
may recollect this part of Nobkissen’s information, but I think it 
necessary to record it, and to dedans that I consider it as a confirma¬ 
tion of iny suspicions 

Thouo'li t!u'. Govonior-dciK'iul i!i<l not nlnindon his sus¬ 
picions, nolliiiio' fui'tlior was licavl oi' ilm conspiracy, nothing 
untoward liappcnod. Possibly il any miscliioi; w'as brewing, 
it was arrested and criish(‘<l by tint xory iiKjniry that was 
held. 
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An imporfcint: I’ncfc worth oonshlerinp; at this stage of 
Nuhkissen’s life is the nature of his relations to Maliaraja 
N'nncomar and the, part he took in tho case that will be for 
over associatoil not only with the memory of many distin- 
gnished individuals, Imt with many angry disputes and re- 
criminations concerning tho integrity of Judges and Council¬ 
lors in tlie early days of British a<lministration in this 
country. As this woi'k professes to he not tho history of a 
period, 1 at only the biogr.’qJiy of an individual, it is only 
necessary to say as much of Numiomar and his case as brings 
him into relations with Xuhkissen. At the same time Nun- 
comar played such a con's])icuoiis part in the early history of 
British ruh^, and his cartmr and chara<!ter have suggested, to 
so many English writers, relloetions on tho character of the 
Bengalee in general and tlie Brahmin in particular, that it 
will not be altogetluu' out of plac(i to tak(i a somewhat wider 
view of his life than tliat j)resented by its jioiuts of contact 
with the life of Nubkissen. There is another reason for 
iitt(uri]itiiig a littl(! study of Nuncomar. History as written 
by eminent Englishmen in iwent times after elaborate re¬ 
search, a-, writt(‘n, for instance, by Sir James Stephen, Colonel 
Malleson ami Mi'. Forrest, lias, in the eyes of impartial 
readers ut any rate, delivereil its final verdict on Nuncoinar 
ami his ti'ial for forgery. 'I’he impression left on the mind 
of the last generation liy the flaming periods of Burke, the 
ponderous pages of Mill, and the hrilliaiit [lortraits of Macau¬ 
lay, canmit but sulfer to-day a large degree of effacement. 
But then are those who will not see, wlio love to hug an 
illusion that is beantifnl, and who with little ceremony 
or scaree y an apology dismiss Facts that are repellent to the 
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taste. Some recent Bongalw^ writers have made a hero of 
Nuiicomar. They have reprcscnteil him as the victim of 
a conspiracy led hy Warren Hastings who employed Impey 
as his instrument for a judicial murder. Nimconiar was, in 
their judgment, a martyr to his patriotism. He wa.s not only 
a social leader of the Brahmins, hut the political loader of 
the entire Hindu community in B(!ngal, it )iot of the native 
population generally. Round him Hindu interests and forces 
were to rally, or at any rate the decaying strength of Maho- 
medan rulers was to roviv(i; and he was to stand forth as the 
deliverer of his native land from a foil'ign yoke and the 
founder of a united nation and state. Nubkissen, on the 
other h.and, was, in the light vonchs.afed to these writers, 
a sneak and a coward, a trimmer and traitor who betrayed 
native int<n'ests, and delivered his country, .so far as it lay 
in his little powei', into the hands of the English. He abetted 
Hastings in his attempt to r<'move his chief accuser ajid 
witne.s.s of guilt, Nuncomar. By giving false evidence he 
abetted Impey in his judicial murder. 

All this vi(nv of Niincomar is (‘xcellent romance, ; it is 
not history. The wriPn-s hiiv(! very largely disiwii on their 
ijiiagiiiiition. Tln^y have at once ignored and created history. 
Nuncomar at his h(>st was a shrewd, worldly man of 
husiiKiSS, tiu! mediociH! character of wliose abilities and the 
modesty of whose social position are proved by the fact that 
he did not make a prominent ap|)ear.ance or occupy a distin¬ 
guished position in public life before he was past fifty. T.aken 
all round he was an ambitious, .scheming, intriguing villain, 
absolutely selfish, thoroughly unprincipled, dead to a sense of 
gratitude, prone to abuse of power, faithless as a friend, 
implacable .as an enemy. Almost the whole of his public life 
is a tissue of crimes,—extortion, conspiracy, giving bribes, 
taking bribes, making false complaints, getting up false cases, 
perjury, subornation of ])erjury, forgery, the uttering of 
forged documents, and the like. His public life had nothing 
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o£ public spirit in it. His amliition wns wholly personal. 
The .solitary instance of faithfnlnos.s in Ijis whole life was his 
attachineni. to Mir Jaffir, hnt oven in the service of that 
potentate he seein.s to have iiad no thought except that of 
self-aggrandisement. He ncnmr appears to have excelled in 
dijjloinacy or administration, and if he had any influence 
over Mir J iffir, if he sliaped lii.s policy and guided his counsels, 
the best index to his honesty, wi.sdom and foresight would 
be the acts of Mir Jaffir himself, to which a lirief reference will 
presently be made, and which, it may be observed in the 
meanwhile, exhibit* very little of either firmness or fairness. 
In charader and aspirations Nnbkissen was the very an¬ 
tithesis of Nuncomar. 

The (estiniony of the best writer,s in regard to the 
character of Nuncomar is unanimous. Macaulay, who will 
not be suspected of any piarjudice in favour of Hastings or 
Impoy or of any lack of sympathy with Nuncomar in his 
distress, speaks of him in the following terms :— 

“ Of Ins moral character it is difficult to give a notion to those 
who are acquainted with human nature only as it appears in our 
island. What the Italian is to the Englishniaii, wliat the Hindu is 
to the Italian, what the Bengalee i.s to other HiiuIlis, .such was Nuii- 
coraar to other Bengalees." 

Then follows his well-known d(*scription of Bengalees. 
Sir James Stephen considers tliis estimate to be exaggerated 
in its cond<!mnation. He finds an explanation of Nuncomar’s 
character in the circnmstance.s of the time and the place 
in which he lived. His own opinion may be taken as 
marked by that “ discriminating gooii sense ” the absence of 
which he regrets in Macaulav’.s (h'scriidioii, and that opinion 
is expressed as follows : . 

“ Of all the provinces of the Bmpire none was so degraded as 
Bengal, and 'ill he was nearly si.xty years old Nuncomar lived in 
the worst and most degraded part of that unhappy Province. A push¬ 
ing, active, prominent, succesful man in such circumstances could 
hardly be other than Nuncomar actually was, false all through, and 
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dead to every sentiment except pride, hatred and revenge. It is, 
however, due to Nnnconiar to say that even a bitter enemy gives him 
credit for one good quality. “lie was,” says the author of the Siyijar 
ul Mutaqherin, “ a man of a wicked disposition and a haughty temper, 
envious to a high degree, and on bad terms witli the greater part of 
mankind, although he had conferred favours on two or three men and 
was firm in his attachments.” 

Colonel Malloson, apparently thrown beside hiraselt' by 
the shocking record of Nnncoinar’.s intrigne.s, goes on to 
ooneraliso about bis race : 

“ It [ Murshidabad ] still remained, however, a hotbed of in¬ 
trigue ; and it is by intrigue that the Brahman oT high caste, who finds 
his abilities too little appreciated by the ruling power, always works. 
There is no greater adept in the world in the capacity to undermine, 
to insinuate that which he dare not openly charge ; in the disseminat¬ 
ing of slanderous whispers ; in convincing those with whom he may 
converse that the false thing is the true thing.” ' 

In a foot-note tlio writer adds : “ In stating tins I write 
from my own experience of th(i class.” Then again : 

“After tlie first moment of a.stoni.shment, the more astute amongst 
them, especially the Bengali Brahmans, recognized that whilst the 
new rules had abolished, for tlie time, autocratic powers of Mr. 
Hastings, it had widened the road to intrigue, and would afford them 
opportunities, such as they had never dreamt of, for the practice of 
that chicanery in wlrich they excel all other race,s. The first field on 
which tire ablest and most unprincipled atiiongst them determined, to 
practise bis hereditary vocation. Foremost to recog¬ 

nize the brilliant opening thus offered to his genius was Nand 
Kumar.”^ 

In face of such a oon.sensus of opinion, do Bengalees ad¬ 
vance their reputation, do they serve the interests of truth, 
when they put forward this infanion.s person, this gennino 
“ Captain-General of iniquity ” as one of the noblest speci¬ 
mens of their race, as tlicir champion, leader and representa¬ 
tive, their ideal of a hiu’f) ? No, such a view is essentially 


' T.ife ot VVarroii Tlaslings, page 198. 

- I.ifc of Warren Ilaatings, pp. 201, 202. 
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unfair to Bengalees and to Brahmins. Nnncomai' was not 
only not the noblest of Bengaha^s, hut not even a ty])ical or 
average Bengalee. Maoaulay suggests that he was one of 
the worst, specimens of a Bengalee and indeed as mncli 
inferior to th< average Bengalee as the Italian is to the Eng¬ 
lishman ; and in that view he is absolutely right. No 
Bengalee has equalled him in villainy. The foot-note quoted 
from (lolonel Maileson’s work shows that that writer did not 
know his own mind. Colonel Malleson’s experience of 
Brahmins,—it would he intere,sting to know the sphere of life 
in which it, was acqxiired,—could mwa-r have made him indulge 
in his generalisations about Brahmin character if he had not 
before him the story of Nuncomar. Hut that story does not 
repre.sent the normal state of things in the country : it is 
wholly without a parallel even in degtanhnl Bengal. About 
Brahmins in goiieral something may have to be said later on. 

Nuncomar Roy was a son of Badlab Roy (which name 
appears to lx? an English corruption of tlie name Padma- 
nabha Roy), vdio was Amin of tw'o or three Porgunnahs and 
who appointed Nuncomar as a kind of Naib under him. Atter- 
wairds, in the reign of the Nahoh Ali Verili Klian, called al.^o 
Mehabut Jung, Nuncomar was appointed Amin of the Pergun- 
nuhs Hidgeley and Mitsbadal, wlieri* he committed o]q)res- 
sion on zemindars and ryots and was guilty of much malver¬ 
sation in Ills office. Tiie victims of liis o])pression laid their 
complaints heiore the Roy Royaii Clicyn Roy, wlio immediate¬ 
ly displaced Nnneomar, and after his ucconnfs were properly 
stated, confined him in cliains for the payment of his lialance 
and summoneil him ilaily to the Khalsa Cutdierry, wdiere he 
was constantly flogged and beaten. At last liis father ])aid np 
for him the lialance dne to ffovernment. Nnneomar was 
released, hnt his father never afterwairds saw his face or for¬ 
gave him. “ As soon as tlie seeds of internal enmity sprang 
up between he Nabob Mehalnit .Inng and his General 
Mustapha Khan, and Nnneomar began to suspect it (as it is 
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his nature to apply himselt diligently to a party, when any 
disturbances arises hetween great men), he immediately waited 
upon Musta])ha Khan.” Mustapha Khan took into his hands 
the Malguzarry of sevesral Zemindars, for some of whose 
lands Nuncomar became security. When a heavy balance 
was incurred on those, lands, and Nuncomar’s y)ractices came 
to be better understood, Mustapha Khan determined to seize 
him and send him prisoner to the Roy Royan. Ho got intelli¬ 
gence of this and eseajxsl secretly to (Calcutta. When the 
quarrel between the Nabob and his General openly broke out, 
and Mustapha was slain, and the Roy Royan Oheyn Roy was 
also dead, Nuncomar made his a})])earance again at Moorsheda- 
bail, and by the rocoinmeiidation of the Mutsaddis obtained 
the collection of the Pergunnah of Sutseetra. 

These facts are obtained from a letter of Mr. Barwell’s 
to his sister, discovered and published for the first time by 
Sir James Stephen in his work on the Trial of Nuncomar. 
The letter is a condensed biography of Nuncomar. All its 
details it is mnthcr necessary nor desirable to reproduce. 
Much of it is borne out by other evidence. Only the more 
important y)ointsof the narrath'e can bo hero noticed. Nun- 
cornar was soon recalled fi'oni his post and he lived tor some 
time the life ot an unscrupulous adventnnu'. H(^ came to 
Hooghly ; was eontlncd closely for live days by Meer llootu- 
bullu, an inhabitant of tbe jdae.e, for his debt of Rs. 2,000; 
then he absconded to Moor.shedabad. He w’as on one occasion 
severely bastinadoed with a liamboo by Nabob Siraj-ud-Dow- 
lah, apparently foi' some impertinent remark. The Nabob 
sent him also to Hidayct Ali Khan at Hoogly, whose treat¬ 
ment of Nuncomar compelled him to go again to Murshidabad, 
where he was reduced to the utmost povei'ty. After many vi¬ 
cissitudes, through the patronage of one Munshi Sadnk .UHa, 
he was apjmintcd Dewan of Hooghly, under Mahomed Yar 
Bog Khan, Foujdar of Hooghly. This Foujdar was dismissed 
from his post during the life-time of Ali Yerdi Khan, and on 
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tho death ot that Nabob, Siraj-ud-Dowlah appointed suecos- 
si’vely two Mahomedans to the office. Ultimately Nuncomar 
managed to have himself appointed Fonjdar by securing the 
dismissal of (he second Mahomodan incumbent. 

When ( olonol Cliv<s was besieging Chandernagoro, Ue- 
wan Nuncomar Roy sent him complimentary messages by 
011(5 Kissen Jiam Row, and soon “ the Colonel conceived a 
prodigious friendship for the Dewan,” which came to be ge¬ 
nerally knovn. When Colonel Clive was to go to Patna, 
Maharaja Uoolub Ram appoitdod Nuncomar as his Vakeel to 
accompany tbe ('oloucl, expecting thus to improve his own 
relations with the (Joloncl. “ Nuncomar bad so ingratiated 
himself into favour that it was usual for the people to style 
him the black Colonel.'’ Tlirough tlie induence of Clive ho 
was appointed Dewan to Mahomed Ameer Beg Khan who was 
mailo Foujdar of Hooghly, Hidgeley, &c. Mir Jaffir unable to 
[lay directly to tlie Kiiglish the sums he laid agreed to pay 
after the battle of Pla.ssey, had given (hem a.ssignment.s on the 
revenues of t ho districts of Riirdwan, Nadiya and Hooghly. 
Nuncomar was on the lecommendation of Clive appointed in 
17'i8 their agent for the collection. 

No long time has to pass before Nnneomar’s cloven foot 
is out again. He contrivi'd to bring about an enmity between 
Maharaja Doolub Ram and Nabob Mir Jaffir, which almost 
came to open war. The Maharaja had remonstrated with 
Nuncomar foi- the rajiacity he had exhibited as Collector. By 
his intrigues lie .succciethid not only in securing the removal 
of the Maharaja, but in caii.'^ing a wide breach between him 
and the Nabob. At this time Nuncomar also demanded from 
his old friend, patron and master, Mahomed Yar Beg 
Khan, the sum of Rs. 14,000 under pretence of expenses 
formerly incurred, and by threaloning him with an examina¬ 
tion of all his accounts. “Mahomed Yar Beg, looking upon 
Nuncomar’s jirinciples like to tho.se of the adder which will 
inevitably sting the bosom that cherishe.s it, paid hi.s unjust 
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donmnd.” To his ])resent master, Ameer Beg Khaii, ho gave 
such pernicious advice that he raised a suspicion of him in 
the mind of the Nabob Mir Jafiir, so that Ameer, finding his 
situation desperate, l)ogged leave to resign his post, and got 
on hoard a vessel. 

Discovery of a certain unfairness on the [lart of Nun- 
comar in a particular matter created a breach between him 
and Maharaja Dooliah liam, hut Nuncomar had played his 
cards very well and he could disjicnso with all other friends 
and patrons when ho secured the confidence and patronage 
of Mir Jaffir and a monopoly of influence over him. 
He could not long letain Olive’s confidence, and when 
Olive was leaving the country, Vansittart, warned by him, 
kept up the aiipearance of friendship and countenance to 
Nuncomar, but intrusted him with no part of his confidence. 
Nuncomar would not bo liimsolf if he did not plan a 
revenge. “ His studied every possible method to raise a 
war and to endanger the Oompany, to which puipjose a 
letter of his was detected after the victory of Burdwaii 
and the death of Indar Jat Porkhcc.” Mr. Vansittart put 
a guard of Sepoys upon him and j»roduced before the (Council 
many treasonalile letters .and copies taken from Nuiicomar’s 
house. Dissensions in Council, brought about by Nuncomar 
himself, led to his releasti after forty days. Tho scurrility of 
two letters that he wrote to Colonel Clive and the Comj)any 
shortly after his release led Mr. Vansittart to confine him to 
his house for a number of tlays. Tlui discovery of certain 
letter.s fabricated by Nuncomar, of which more will be pre¬ 
sently said, led to his l)oing imprisoned a second time undei- 
a Sepoy guard. He was ladeased after a year, on the ap[iH- 
cation of Mir Jaffir. He attended Mir Jaffir in tho war 
against Meer Cossim. MTien the victory was decisively 
obtained ov(!r Meer Cossini,Nuncomar, uidviiown to Mir Jaffir, 
solicited and obtained fi’oin the Emjieror Shah Alum the title 
of Maharaja, which was afterwarils confirmed by Mir Jaffir. 
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Th(3 nest incident in IS'iinconiiir’fi life had l)etter be stated 
altogotlier in Mr. Barwull’.'i own words: “After this when 
Aleer Mahciined Cossiin Khan fled, and tlio Nabob Bhiija- 
ud-Dowla h id levied an army, Maliarajah Nunconiar wrote 
a letter to Bnlwant Singh, it|)on discovery of which tia^ason- 
abk' correspondence, Gonoral Carnac was determined to 
seizti Nnncemar, and send liini nndci- a guard to Oalcutta, 
But at last by the earnest endeavour of Maliarajah Nob- 
kissen, who at that time was Banian to Major Adams, he 
escaped. A full account of tliis is to b(i found in the 
liecords of the tJouncil, where every [larlicular of tlus whole 
affair may be learnt.” 

Nunconiar continued to be asomce of disturliances, and, 
after Najim-ud-Dowla had suocce<leil Mir Jatlir, had to be, 
sent under a guard to (Jalcutta. Lord Clive on his return 
from Europe to Calcutta “ a[fpoiuted Muzzaffer Jung the 
principal minister, and appointed Maharaja Dooliah Bam and 
Juggut Seat to assist him in tin: Government, and had deter¬ 
mined in his own mind, for the tramjuillity of the kingdom, 
to banish Nunconiar into Chittagong, and all Nuncomar’s 
family wen then in the utmost i.rilmlation upon that account,” 
This time also Nunconiar was saved liy Nubkissen. “ Maharaja 
Nobkishen represented that as Maharaja Nunconiar was a 
Brahmin, it was not right to punish him too severely, there¬ 
fore his sen :enc(' of (lanislimeni to (diittagong was left unexe¬ 
cuted.” 

Gi'atiti ik' ivas foreign to the nature of Nunconiar, and 
he wiis never by any chance bet rayial into thal, weakness. His 
nature fulli manifested itself in his relations with Nubkissen. 
In rimiembiance, it, would seem, of kindly sei'vices recently 
rendered, he got up a false but .serious complaint against 
Nubkissen. He “ suborned a woman, by name Neeboo, for 
a [iresent of 2,01)0 rupees, to accuse Maharaja Nobkishen of 
having forcibly committed a rape upon her.” This complaint 
was fully inquired into, and the result has been given in a 
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previous chapter. “ Upon the same affair, fourteen blank 
covers of letters sealed with many English gentlemen’s and 
Hindoostanee names were found in the Maharajah Nun- 
comar’s house, and delivered into Council, as may be fully 
proved by reference to the Records of Council.” The real 
reason that weighed with Nubkissen for interceding on 
behalf of Nuncomar had evidently been put in an official 
guise when addressed to officials, as will appear from the 
following rt'cord ' of proceedings : 

At a Select Committee held the lOiA July 1765 at Fort William. 

Present: 

The Right Uonourarle Lord Clive, President. 

Mr. William Brightwell Sumner. 

„ John Carnac. 

„ Harry Verblst. 

„ Francis Sykes. 

Whereas Nun Coomar had tried to destroy Mussalman adminis¬ 
tration and to rise on its ruin ; and wliercas the Company’s servants 
had repeatedly detected him in the most criminal intrigues and wliere- 
as Nun Coomar, while professing the stronge.st attachment to the 
English, had been engaged in several conspiracies against them ; and 
whereas he had been found to be the medium of correspondence be¬ 
tween the Court of Delhi and the French authorities in the Carnatic, 
we, the members of the Council in our previons meeting, formed a 
resolution for his banishment to Chittagong. But our well-known 
friend, Nabokissen Moonshee, has lately given us a very sound advice. 
He says that as an intriguing man, Nun Coomar should not be sent 
to Chittagong, at a considerable distance from Calcutta; on the con¬ 
trary he should be detained at Calcutta under strict surveillance. 
It is therefore ordained that Nun Coomar be detained at Calcutta 
under strict surveillance as a State prisoner. 

This does not by any means show Nubkissen’s enmity to 
Nuncomar. When a boy is convicted of an offence, and his 
parent pleads that the young fellow would be demoralised by the 
company of criminals in a jail and might be dismissed with a 


' Quoted from Babu Chandi Churn Sen’s Bengali work on Maharaja 
Nuncomar, pp. 224, 225. 
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wliolosome Hugging wliicli lio might ncvnr forgot, is if diffi- 
onlf to guess the motive of' the ple;i ? It is not tlie infliction of 
flogging but die iivoidiince of jail, and tlie s|)ii'it that prompts 
the suggestioa is one of tenderness and not of s('veritv. It is 
('asy to I’ead die same spirit in Nuhkissen’s suggestion in the 
present casi. The “ snrveillanee ” is a nu'ro excuse to 
recommend tin' suggestion to the oflicial mind ; the real motive 
is the desire to sjiare an (‘xalted Brahmin tlie indignity of 
dejiortation. If the reeomnu'iidation as jmt in the official 
jiroceedings is to he understood literallv, it has the fatal fault 
of proving to.) much. l)(‘))ortation is a [umishment held to he 
specially suitable to turbulent and disaffected |)ersons, and if 
Nnncomar was not to he sent away to ('hittagong because he 
was an “intr guing man,'” that would he a good argument for 
retaining in t'alcntta “under sniweillance” all dangerous 
characters at all times. Was suneillanee or imprisonment 
impossible at (fliittagong V 

The prec ise nature of Nuncomar's dutic's as (hllector w'ill 
ap|)eur from he following extract from a letter of the Council 
to the 1,’ourt -if Itirecturs, dated I he 31st December II.IS ' : 

“As ive were of opinion, it was too troublesome a task for a 
Kuropean to collect in the payments amount the tuncaws given us by 
the Niiwab, and being willing likewise to get the moneys in the account 
brought by the Bajahs immediately to Hugley without being sent to 
Muxabad, we appointed Nundkumar on the 19th August Tasildar on 
behalf of the < lompany, he being recommended by the Select Com¬ 
mittee as a person greatly attached to tlie English, and very capable 
of the employ we had appointed him to. His business is to call upon 
the Bajahs foj the payments conformable to the Kistybunds they 
have signed to, and when any considerable sum is received from them, 
to pay it into the Treasury ; and in order to give him greater weight 
and influence with the Bajahs and Zemindars, we have procured a 
Perwanna fron.. the Nawab empowering him to settle with the Bajahs, 
&c., for the amount of tlieir tuncaws to the Company. We hope this 
meihod will hr-ve a good effect, and be a means of collecting in the 
money from those people without trouble and disputes.” 


T.ontfs Selectionn from l^njtiihlinked Heeordn, Art, 37'i. 
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All this conlideiice and repntation were lost in no time. 
Nabob Kassim Ali Khan in the course of a lett(o-', daied the 
24th Februaiy 1761, writes : 

“ I have before wrote your Excellency concerning the contents 
of the letters I had intercepted of Nunkumar’s, that he had carried 
on a correspondence with onr eneniies ; that I had made him prisoner 
and was examining his papers. On an e.xamination thereof, I find 
that he corresponded witli the Sliahzadah’s people, Coingar Khan and 
Sree Bhut ; Nunkuniar has akso endeavoured to detriment the affairs 
of your Sirkar and the Company’.s. He is therefore undoubtedly 
culpable, and had it been of such a nature as to come under the tenor 
of our laws, he would not have escaped unpunished.” 

Officiiil cvid(!nce of Nuncomnris o])i)rcssi()ns at Hooffldy 
and his malversation as Tasildar is to be found in a letter'^ 
from th(3 Governor to tin? Nal)ob, dabul ()ctol)er 2yth, ITtiil. 
Nuneomar contrived to increase his indnence very largely, 
but though he managed all the affairs of the Khalsa no¬ 
thing was properly settled even np to the end of ITGil, 
and the collections were poor. This a})pears from a letter 
of Raja Doolub Ram’s, received on l.lie lOtli January 1764.“ 
That letter also sets forih a list of the offices which were 
formerly annexeil to tlie Nizanmt and which were now 
separated from it and lield liy Nimeomar. These were (1) 
Huzzoor Novosy (office for takingcoiiies of Sunnuds, &c.), 
Darogaship of the ))ri\at(' Ti-e.asmy and Jaglietu-s Miistofy- 
gurry (office for examining the acconnts of dismissed Officers); 
(2) Accounts of the Province of Patna ; (6) Aceomits of 
Poornea ; (4) Accounts of the Ohuckla of Bhagulporo; 
(5) Mitshrefee of the Dewankliatia ; (6) Mmishi-Khami ; 
(7) Accounts of the Jagiicers. 

Three months later, the Governor in a letter^ to the 
Nabob, dated the 17th April 1764, bitterly complains of the 


' Long’s Unpuhluhfd Rer.vnU, Art. 5o3. 
- Long’s UnimUis^icd Records, Art. 708. 
“ Long’s UnpuMished Records, Art, 710. 
' Long's UnimMisked Records. Art, 78(), 
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lUiil.admiiii.stfiitioii oi' tlie provinces and attributes it to the 
“ influence and direction ” of Nnnconiar. He goe.s on : 

“ These are strong instanoea of his miscondncb and negligence, but 
what gives na still greater reason to be dissatisfied with him is, that 
from advices lately received from Major (larnac, we have too ranch 
reason to .suspect he has been carrying on a .secret correspondence with 
the enemy and counteracting every niea.snre we have been taking for 
the support of yoiir Government.” 

Tlio (Aunt of Directors expressed its o))inion of Nun- 
coinar in tin' followino; terms in n letti'i’ dntt'd the 22nd 
Keltriinry 1 7li-t : 

“ I'^rom the whole of your proceedings with respect to Kundconiar, 
there seems te bo no doubt of his eiuleavoiiring by forgery and fal.se 
accusations to ruin Jtaiii (.'luirn ; Uiat hr has been guilty of carrying 
on ijorrespondeuco with the Oonntry I’owers hurtful to the Company's 
interests, and iiislnimental in conveying letters between the Shahzada 
and the Frencli (tovcrnor-tieneral of Pondicherry ; in short, it appears 
he is of that w eked and tuvbnleiit disposition that no harmony can 
subsist in a society where he has the opportunity of interfering, we 
therefore most readily concur with you that Nundcomar is a person 
improper to be trusted with his liberty in our settlements, and capa- 
ble of doing mischief if he i.s permitted to go out of the province 
either to the northward or towards the Deccan, and we shall there¬ 
fore depend upon your keeping such a watch over all his actions as 
may be the means of preventing his disturbing tbe (piiet of the 
public or injuriug individuals for the future.” 

Great lijjlit. tiirowii on imc cliuptvu' of Nunconiar’s 
liistory bv Mr, WHieclcr in bis Memornndum of the liecord.s 
in the Forei;;n Dcpnrtinent. 1 Iv. o'ivcs the following analy¬ 
sis of the Proceedings, .secret and separate, from the 27th 
April 1701 to the 27th September 1702. 

‘ The volume of Proceedings on the early forgeries of Nuncoraar is a 
curious record connected with the administration of Mr. Vansittart, and 
is important on t wo grounds : first, as illustrative of the secret intrigu- 
ing, real or imagined, which was carried on between the Hindoo chiefs 
in the service < f the Nawab and the military commanders in the 
iirmv of Shah Alum ; and secondly, as indicating the origin of the 
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loiig-nourislied hatred of Nundconiar against Warren Hastings, wliich 
did not find full expression until many years afterwards. It has 
already been pointed out that the policy by which the Nawab Aii- 
verdy Khan had been enabled to retain lii.s Nawabship free from re¬ 
bellion was that of reserving all important posts for Hindoos alone,' to 
the exclusion of thu ]Mus.sulmans. His successor, Surajadowla, did 
not exactly reverse this policy, hut lie offended and insulted both 
parties, and was, consequently, ousted hy a union of both parties. 
Meet' Jaffir, and his .successor, Meer (b.ssim, both attempted to recruit 
their respective treasuries at the expense of the wealthiest individuals 
amongst the Hindoos. It was under such circumstances, and whilst 
the English and Meer f.'ossim were still at war with the ‘King ’ Siiah 
Alum, that some extraordinary letters were discovered on the person 
of a hnrkara, which seemed to imply that Kiija J)oolub Ham and 
another of the Setts, nained .Ihim (Jlmrn, were carrying on a treason¬ 
ous correspondence with one of the militaiy commanders in the camp 

of Shah Alum. Erom the proceedings of (lovenmient in this 

matter it may bo gathered that for a long time Mi'. Vansittai't 
and his Council were divided upon the subject until about a year after¬ 
wards, when Mr. Warren Hastings was appointed Member of Council. 
Strangely enough, as it now ai)pear.s, om; of Mr. Ha.stings’ first acts 
after his arrival in Calcutta was to investigate the case ; and his en¬ 
quiries led to tlie discovery tliat the TSative correspondence was a for¬ 
gery in which the notorious N undcomar was deeply implicated. 
The object of Nundoomar in forging these letters was apparently 
to ruin those influential personages in the eyes of the English, probably 
to get rid of parties who appeared to him to be standing in the way 
of his advancement, and possibly to afford an excuse to Meer Oossim 
for plundering their private property. How this unprincipled intrigu¬ 
er sought to revenge liimself many years afterwards by bringing 
charges of corruption against Warren Hastings, and how in the end lie 
was himself convicted and executed for a repetition of the same crime 
of forgery, are matters of general history. It is evident from these 
and other notices of Nundeomar that he was a thorough villain. In 
the Secret Proceedings for 1767 (see paragraph 14) a charge is recorded 
against him of endeavouring to ruin a rival named Nobklssen by 
inducing a married Brahmin woman to bring a false accusation against 
Nobkissen of having violated her.” 

No one will .snspimt Clive of any niulico loward.s Niin- 
eomar. He wus ut one time (.llivid.s favourite and proU'iffL It 
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AvaKoii Clive's reconunendatioii, as lias-ali'Ciidy been stated, that 
lie was appointed Collector of three ilistriets. But Nuncoiuar 
had only to )e known to he liated. In 1765 Clive had seen 
enough of h ni to make him rdian<>'e his oj)ii)ion completely. 
IVhen Geneial (larnac askfal foi- Nmicomar the ]iost of Naih 
Siihah, Cliv( answei’cd that “ althouf>h Nandkiimar may not 
prove guilty of the crimes laiil to hi.s charge, yet, believe me, 
nn^ dear Cleneral, lie will do no honour either to the Nawab 
or to the Company in any great or eminent post, whicli lie 
was never fitted or designed for ; and I can give you nn- 
answerable reasons against his lieing the principal person 
about the Nawab when I liave the )deasure of seeing you.” 
On tlie di'ath of Mii- daffir, Mahomed Iteza Khan had 
1)6011 ajipointid Nail) 8ubah by the Calcutta Council. Clive 
on his arrival in Calcutta f(*lt himself called upon either to 
conliriii tlmt ippointmeiit or to ajipoint somebody else. He 
had grave obiections to Nuneomar, but he had little confi¬ 
dence in Hezii Khan also. To General Carnac he wrote that 
the fact of his being “a Mussulmiin, acute, and clever, arc 
reasons of themselves, it thei-o were no others, against trusting 
that imin with too much ])ower, iind yet the young imin [ the 
Nawal) Nazim ] must have about him men ea[)able of directing 
and governing him ; foi', besides his youth, he is really very 
sim])le, and abviiys receives his impressions from those last 
about him. Ii is really shocking to see what a set of miser- 
al)lo and mcai wietches Nandkiimar has placed about him, 
men that the other day were horse-keepers.” Having to 
niidio a choice of evils (dive confirmed lleza Khan in his 
ajipointmeut i s Nail) 8ubuh, but associated with him 
Maharaja Doolub Ham and the wealthy biiukor, Jagat 
Sett. 

When in I 772 A\'!U-i'en Hastings was ajipointed by the 
Court of Directoi s to preside in their Council at Bengal he 
found that Mahained Heza Khan as Naih Snbali was the head 
of the native administration of Bengal, and Shitab Roy, also 
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as Naib Subali, was the head of the native administration of 
Behar. The former was ordinarily resident at Murshidabad, 
the latter at Batiia,. Nuncomar had in the meantime made 
complaints to the Court of Directors against th<^ adminis¬ 
tration of Keza Khan. The first task iinposcil upon Warren 
Hasting.s when he took hi.s seat as Pre^sident of the Council on 
the 28th April 1772, wa.s to inform the Board that in 
consequence of orders received from tlie Secret (hmmittei^ 
“he has sent instructions to Mr. Middleton to arrest the 
persons of Mahomed lleza. Cawn and Baja Amrit Sing, his 
Dewans, and to send them under a guard to (hlciitta ; that he 
ha.s received advice fi'om Mr. Middlc'ton, tliat the same lias 
ficcordingly been put in e.xecution.” Tlie Court of Directors 
had w'rittcn to Hastings that if thi' assi.stancc and information 
of Nuncomar should 1 k' serviceable to him in investigating 
the conduct of Beza Khan, lie should yield him such encour¬ 
agements and reward as his troulde and the extent of his 
services might deserve. Hastings had no ditlicnlty in giving 
effect to these directions as he was himself convinced tliat 
Nuncomar could give valuable assistaneii in ini'estigating the 
conduct of lieza Khan. On the dcqiosition of that official he 
liroiiosed that Munny Begum, the widow of Mir daffir, 
should he made Siqierintendent of tlie Nawah's lionsehold 
and guardian of Ids person, and Miat Baja Gooroo Dass, the 
son of Nuncomar, slioiild assi.st lier as Dewan, In a letter to 

the Court of Directors he wrote :— 

“There is no doubt tliat IiJuncoinar is uapable of ati'ording me 
great services by his infonnatiou and advice ; but it is on his abilities, 
and on the activity of his ambition and hatred to Mahomed Keza Cawn 
that I depend for investigating the conduct of the latter and, by 
eradicating his influence, for condriuing the authority which you have 
assumed in the administration of the affairs of this country. The 
reward which has been assigned him will put it fully ip his power to 
answer those expectations, and will be an encouragement to him to 
exert all his abilities for the accomplishment of them. Had 1 not 
been guarded by the caution which you have been pleased to enjoin 
on me, yet my own knowledge of the character of Nuncomar would 
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have lestiainvd me frotn yielding him any trust or anything which 
could prove detrimental to the tlompany’a iiitercsta.” 

In making the arrangement Hastings was guided, it wall 
be seen, not by gcm'i'osity, )>ut by prudence. He liad known 
Nnncoinar h o long and too well to luive any confidence in 
liiin. M hat (Hive lia.d discovana'd lah' ho Itad discovered 
early. As he wrotti to the Directors ; 

“ From the year ITo!) to the time when 1 left Hengal in 17(14 
I was engaged in a continued ojiposition to the interests and designs 
of that man, h-.'cause 1 judged him to he adverse to the welfare of 
niy employers; and in the course of this (xmUiition 1 received suffi¬ 
cient mdiuatioiis of his ill-will to have made me an irreconcilable 
enemy if I could siifl'er my passions to supersede, tlie duty which I 
owe to the (Jouipany,’’ 

Tli(! cvich nco i.s only too clcai' that Hasl ings did not allow 
Ids passions to supersede his duty or even to over-ride his 
iudgmont or Ids .sense oi’ justice. In a wadl-known minute he 
recorded an opinion of Nimcomai' than which nothing could 
ho fairer. Without talung it upon himself to vindicate the 
moral character of Nnneomar, he “ tliinks it hut justice to 
make a distiuciion hctwecii the violation of a trust and an 
offence comiidtted against our (loverniuent liy a man who 
owed it no alh'giamx', nor was indebted to it foi- [irotection, 
hut on tlie contrary was the actual semant and minister of a 
master whos<' interest imiurally suggested that kind of jiolicy 
which sought h .' foreign aids and the diminution of the powers 
of the Company to rai.se his own conse<pienee and to re-o.stahlish 
his authority.” 

The. Court of Directors apiu'cciated Hastings’ wisdom 
and .solf-restraiid., and wiolo to him : 

“ Your choice of tlie Begum for guardian to tlie Nawab we entire¬ 
ly approve ■. the use you intend making of Nundcoomar i.s very proper, 
and it affords ua great satisfaction to find that you could at once 
determhio to suppi3.s.s all personal rosentinont when the public welfare 
seemed to clash with your private sentiments relative to Nundcooniar.” 

Nuncomar must have done his host to secure evidence 
against the administrator wdiose place he wanted to fill, but 
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ill'tur ii protraoled trial both MahomtHl ihv'za Xluiii aiut Kaja 
8hitab Roy were; acquitted of tho {■havj;<'s brought against 
them, (rreat was Nuncoiiuir’s disappointment when tlie 
offices of those g'rand(a>s were abolislied. The effect of this 
stroke of Hastings’ [)olie.y on Niineomar's mind cannot be 
better described tlian in the wor<ls of Maeaiday 

“Nundcoomar laid proposed to destroy the Mussalmaii adiiiiuistra- 
tioii, and to lise on its riiin. Botli his maievoleiiee and ins cupidity 
had been disappointed, llastinj-s hud made liiui a tool, had used liini 
for tile purpose of aecomplLsiiing the transfer of the (tovernment from 
Moorshedabad to Calcutta, from native to Eurojiean hands. The rival, 
the enemy, so long envied, ,so implacaldy persecuted, had been dismissed 
unhurt. The situation ho long and ardently desired had been abolish¬ 
ed. It was natural that the (lovernur .iliould be from that time an 
object of the most intense hatred to the vindictive IJrahmin. As yet, 
however, it was necessary to .supjircss .sm.-h feelings. Tlie time was 
coming when that long animo.sity wa.s to end in a desperate and deadly 
struggle.” 

That Huucomur s sole cml was jn'rsonal aggrandisement, 
that lie wanted to ri.se on the ruin of tlie Mahomedan udminis- 
tration, is evidema'd also by the proci'edings, already quoted, 
of tlie Select (.Jommittee of tlu^ IShh -Jidv l7t!o. Hiistiiig',s 
had now given a crusliing blow to hi.s long cherishml ambition, 
but, as events showctl, he itad oidy scotciied the snake. 
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Tli« iippaintiiient to wliioli Niincoiiiar asipired, and o£ 
wlncli he wa,-^ haiilkc'd, was one which Nubkisson could have 
had for r.he .isking. Tiie docuuieirt ’ wliicli follows, throws 
light on the circumstances which led to the a])pointinent of 
Mahomed l{e«a Kh an. 

At a Sk(.ect (Jommittbe uelo the 19</i September 1765. 

At Fort Wili.iam. 

The Hioiit IIoa-ouuaule Lord Ciavn, Pre - ndant . 

•loiiN C.'arnac, Eso. 
llAititY Veresi-st, Kst). 

It appears that thoup;li Mahomed Ilezn Kliaa is a veiy pliable 
gentleman, ye', we do not very niueh approve his appointment to the 
post of Naeb NaKim of Bengal. This gentleman has a very large 
amount of passive goodness. But we w'aat that the Naeb Nazim 
should be a vei'y active man, who would most willingly lend us valuable 
assistance in the improvemoiit of oiu- most lawful trade. 

There is uo otlier man so well litted for the post as Babu Ram 
H’iiri (Jhatterj.ie, at present llewau of our Kasim Bazar Eactory. But 
some wicked people, at the iustigation of Maharajah NunCoomar, have 
sent us a petition objecting to Ram llari'.s ajjpointment to this mo,st 
responsible post. The ground of tiieir objection is that Ram Hari is 
not a de.scetidaat of an aristocratic family, and that his father was in the 
service of Muoiishee Nabakisseu as a cook at a monthly pay of one 
rupee eight annas. 

We would have tried our best not to believe tlii,s false story. 
But unfortunately Nabakisseu iiimself told me that Ram Hari’s father 
was his co(jk on a salary of one Rupee only. Nabakisseu is certainly to 
blame for unconsciously corroborating a false story, concocted by men 
belonging to N un Coomar’.s party. 

We are therefore compelled to approve and conliiTu the appoint¬ 
ment of Mahomed Beza Khan. 

An iipi|Jointnu‘iit to which ;i .son of Nuhki.s.seu’s cook wins 
held oligib e wa.s one whicli Nubki.ssen might not only have 

^ Cniuoted iu the Bengali book ot» MaJiurajah y audit Voomar by CheufJi Charau Sou. pagti S20^ 
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obtained it' ho had cared for it, but which ho had practically 
at his disposal. Any noinineo, of his coTild have obtained it. 
Ho had no ainliition, however, to fill appointments of that 
kind. More emoluments were no attraction to him. His 
interests were political, and mere civil offices, however high, 
wore not to his taste, at any rate after ho had proved his 
}>olitioal capacity and made his mark in political life. Nun- 
comar’s ambition was wholly different. Ho was over thirst¬ 
ing for high ci\ il ('inployment, for mere self-aggrandize¬ 
ment and not service of the state was his end. Great indeed 
were his indignation and disap[»ointment when the office of 
Naib Bnbah was abolished. He [daimed vengeance! against 
Warren Hastings, and a favourable oj)))ortunity arose when 
by the arrival of the members of the, newly a))pointed Goun- 
cil, the power and inujortance of Hastings were reduced. 
The Council came aianed witii the most uncompromising 
spirit of liostllity towards the Government of the Com[)any, 
and towards Hastings in particular.” Almost immediately 
after tlicir arrival th<!y *• wrested tin! government out of the 
hands of Hastings.” Nuncouiar took advantage of the situa¬ 
tion. His attempt to humiliate and if (lossible crush Hastings 
ha,s been to Macaulay a text For a sweeping condemnation 
not merely of Bengalee, but of Indian and even Asiatic cha¬ 
racter. His judgment is wortli iioting 

“ The natives seen found this out [that is, that tlio liigher powers of 
government and its most valuable patronage had been taken from 
Warren Hastings]. They considered him as a fallen man, and they 
acted after their kind. Some of our readers may have seen in 
India, a cloud of crow.s pecking a sick vulture to death, no 
bad typo of wliat happens in that country as often as fortune 
deserts one who has been great and dreaded. In an instant all 
the sycophants who had lately been ready to lie for him, to 
forge for bim, to pandei' for him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase 
the favour of his victorious enemies by accusing him. An Indian 
Government has only to let it be understood that it wishes a particular 
man to be ruined, and in twenty-four hours it will be furnished with 
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giuve cUiivg‘ 5 S, siiipportcd Viy depoaitious so full and circunistantial, that 
any person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity would regard it as 

decisive.Hastings was now regarded as helpless. The power to 

make or mu- the fortune of every man in Bengal had passed, as it 
seemed, into the Iiands of the new t.'ouncillors. Immediately charges 
against the tTOvernor-General began to pour in.” 

This is'icithcr jiisl.iirs opinion nor correct ns lii.story. It i.s a 
oonerulisation from u sinolo iustan'cc and i.s at best a gro.s.s c.k- 
ao'geration of a defect in some typ(!.s of Indian character. In 
the next pliice it doe.s not ap|)oar that any eluirges poured in 
against tin Governor-General. Indeed no one, tundainly no 
Jlonoalei^ exau'pt Nimcomai', appears to have hrono'ht any 
cluirge against Hastings. 11 is Nimeomar alone that Bengalees 
must thank for such ccrtitie.ates as Macaulay has thought lit 
to give tliem about their national character, and the only 
way ill wliich they can vindicate thcmsi.dves and uphold their 
honour Is ) y disowning the infamous Nuncomar, that is by 
disclaiming allsyinpatliy with him. Ho Bengalee aiiproachod 
him in cunning or criminality, and none was so ready to ho 
a crow ]i(.'cl<lng a sick vulture to diaith. 

Tlie accusation which Nuncomar brongld against Hastings 
was formulated in a lettm' addressed (o tlie Governor and 
(Jouneil and laid before tiie Boanl on the 11th Marcli, 1775, 
liy Francis, nto whosi- hands it laid b<M>n delivered. It was 
partly in tlie nature of an insinuation and partly direct. 
Nuncomar r dated his coma'ction with the. Company and re¬ 
counted wha: he considered to be his services, one of which 
was that he assisted Hastings in ]ii’oseeuting Malionuul Heza 
Khan and Shital) Boy. Tlien the ncciisiition begins. Mahomed 
Beza Khan offered 10 lakhs to Hastings and 2 lakhs to Nun¬ 
comar, and Shitah Boy offered 4 laklis to Hastings and one 
lakh to N imcomar. Tlioso offers Nnncomar, in all honesty and 
wivh a noble lisinteresiedness, re])ort<Mt to Hastings, who not 
wd.shiiig that there .should he a witness to his corruption, 
refused them But soon after Hasting.s set Maliomed Eeza 
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Klmn at liberty and eutirely di' 0 |jt, tin; oiuiuiry into Ids ('in- 
bczzlcmciits and inal])niotices. “Why this oxtraordlnary 
favour was so suddenly shown, the Governor can best assign 
the reasons.” tShital) Uoy was reinstated iji office. “ Motives 
of these jiroceedings will best be understood from Mr. Has¬ 
tings himself.” The ingenuous Nuneoniar eotdd not imagiiu' 
why his ])rosecntion shotdd break down unless the person eon- 
dueting the in(|uiry had l•('ee^ved an illegal gratification. He 
w'as apparently not prepared to say that he had offetaid con¬ 
vincing evidence against tin; men In* had ])rosecuted, but he 
made the quiet assum[)tion or suggestion that bribery alone 
eouhl account for the result. The direel charge comes ne.xt. 
At various times in the year 1772 Hastings had receiv'd the 
sum of three lakhs and Hfty-foiir thousand ru[>ees from Nun- 
comar and Munny Begum for jiroeitring Baja Gooroo Dass’s 
appointment to tin; Niabut and causing Munny B(;gum to be 
made the sujX'i'ior of the fiuidly. 

The letter containing the aeeusation had been received by 
Traneis in his home in tlu' course' of a visit of Nuneomar’s. 
He professed to have not read it before he laid it before the 
Board. At a meeting of the Board on tlu' filth March 1775 
another letter from Nuneomar was I'cceived and read, in wdrich 
he offered to appear bivfore tlu' Board to give his evidence, 
oral and documentary. Hastings's enemies in Goiincil, Fiuncis, 
Monson and Glavering, seemed to revel in tin; o])iiortunity thus 
offered of humiliating Hastings. They desired to summon 
Nuneomar before the Gouncil to give evidence. Hastings 
recorded a Minute in wdiieh he piotested against the ju'oeedure 
as beiiig uncon-stitutional and inconsistent wdtli his position. It 
is not necessary here to refer in detail to the various passages 
at arras between Hastings and his op[)oneuts in Gouncil, and 
it is enough only to state the conclusion. Hastings deedared 
the Gouncil dissolved and ]»rotested against acts of tin; Gouncil 
during his absence as illegal and iniwairranted. He then 
cpiitted the Gouncil. Barw’ell also wdthdrew from the 
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Board. GeiH'ral (^davc'i-ino- toolo tlio chair, Niiucoinar was 
calk'd in am asked to offer his evidence. A careful analysis 
of file e^'idetlce is o-ivcii hy Hir James Stephen in his wbrk 
‘‘Nuncomar aiul linpoy. dliat writer, acknowledj^'cd to ha^'c 
het'n one of dt() ei'catest aulhoi'ities oni th'iininal Baw and the 
Biiw of Evidence', lias (‘xpri'ssed the opinion that tlie evidence 
was grossly inadeipinle to sup|)ort thi' charges. Ihe Board, 
however, cai le to the conclusion "that tlie sc\’eral siinrs of 
money sjiecified in Maharaja N'uncomar's letti'r of the 8 th 
March har e hi'cn I'cccived hy tlie (ilo\crnor-General, and that 
the said sums of mom'v do of right belong to the East 
India (\)in|)iinv. " It was resolved "that the Govi'rnor-Gone- 
ralbe reipies'cd to pay into the Gomiiauv’s treasury the amount 
of those sums for the Company's use.” Tn accordance 
with the oriiers of the Board the paiiers and proceedings 
wore di.'li\‘i red to the Com|»any's Attorney so that he 
might olitaii couusers opinion as to the means of recover¬ 
ing the sums of money which Hastings had been declared 
liable to pa_v into the (‘ompany's treasury. Tlie law otficin'S 
of the ('ompaiiv in Bengal did not advise any prosecution in 
India, liiit they advised Ihe Board to send the records to the 
Goinpanv v ho iniglit take such h'gal sti'ps as they might lie 
advised. 'I’he subseiiueiit history of the |)roeeedings cannot 
be better ( escribed than in the words of Lord Thurlow: 
“ These documents arrived at a time when it certainly was 
the anxious wish of the Minister to trdvc any fair and reason¬ 
able ground he could for the removal of Mr. Hastings. The 
pajiers wc're all sulimitted to the law officers of the Gompany, 
who declared that the information of Nimdcoomar, even up¬ 
on the (',17 arte case before them, could not possibly be true. 
The reasons for that belief were assigned at length. The 
Itirectors, though a majority of them were very well disposed 
to oblige th.' Minister, concurred with their law officers, and 
all that rub lish and trash remained unnoticed from 1770 to the 
year 1789, (vhen, as your Lordships know, it was repeatedly 
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mentioneil to you liy tlio iiiiiiuigers us eontaiiiing proofs 
of tho corruption of Mr. Hustings, ami it was very properly 
rejected by the (fourt. It was never pretended by tile mana¬ 
gers that tlu'y had evidence to go a sti^p beyond this rejected 
information of Nimdcooinar.” 

Nnneomar next conn^s into notice as one of the accused in a 
charge of cons])iracy against Hastings and Harwell. One Oamal- 
ud-din inadi' a complaint to Hastings to the efi’ect that he had 
been forced l)y Numaunaraml Mr. I'owke to sign a jietition 
stating that he bail brilKul Hastings and Harwell. He was 
referred to the (Ihief dnstice, and ib(‘ diulges, who exercisetl 
the functions of justices of the peaci', held an inquii'v. Then* 
was no prima /line oasi* against Francis b'owki*, who was dis¬ 
charged. Hastings, Harwell and Yau.sittait wu>r(» asked if 
5^they intendi'd to ]U'os(‘eut<' .lo.si'ph Fowla*, Nuncomar and 
liadha (.'hum f(>r cons]iiracy. They di'clai'ed their intention 
to ])rosocute. At the si'ssion, Nnneomar and Fowke w*ere 
convicted on the charge of conspiracy against Harwell alone. 
Fowke was tined fifty ruiiees. No sentence wuis passed on 
Nnneomar, liecanse he was in jail awaiting the o.Ktreine penal¬ 
ty of the law for his memorable conviction on a charge of 
forgery. 

If it is necessary to refer to the 'trial for forgeiy, it is 
because Nubkissen gave ('videnee in it. The pojudar notion 
with regard to that trial has, for a long time, been that it was a 
vindictive prosecution abetted, if not started, by Hastings, and 
that Im])ey, acting as his tool, convicted Nnneomar, or rather 
.secured his conviction by the unfair ailmission and rejection 
of evidence and by misdirections to the jury. It is necessary 
to remember, however, that the prosecution arose out of a 
civil case which had been instituted in the Diwani Adalut or 
Civil Court of ( lalcutta aliont two years before 8ir Elijah Ini- 
pey and the other dudges of the Supreme Court arrived in 
Calcutta ; that when criminal proceedings were first institu¬ 
ted the complaint was empnred into by two Judges of the 
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Supreme (Joui't (not iiicluiling Impey) acting us justices of the 
peace before the case was committed to the sessions presided 
over by Sir Elijah Impey ; and the trial was held not only 
before him, but before, hitn and tin; other Judges of tlie 
Supreme Court. 

The facts of the ca,se are briefly as follows. The civil 
■suit just referred to had been iitstituted against Nimcomar 
by Gungahi.sseu, the executor of Bollakey Doss, a banker. 
It had in fact been instituted <airliei' in the Judicial (Uitcherry 
UTid was transf ;rred to tin' Dewani Adaliit on its establish¬ 
ment in 1772. A sum of over a lakh and a quarter was 
clainu'.d as ''dm; to the estate for (Company’s lionds.” Nun- 
comar (h'uied the claim, ali(;glng that after adjustnn'nt of ac¬ 
counts, there was a small balance in his favoui'. The account 
set iqi had b( en signed by tin; plaintilT and his attorney, 
Mohun Persha'l, but they (hmieil that it was an account with 
Nuncomar. In the course of the defence, Nimcomar set up 
three bonds alleged to have been ex(;cuted in his favour 
by Bollakey Dass, upon the strength of which Nuncomar 
claimed to rt tain the (Jonqiimy’s bonds. The court re¬ 
commended arbitration for several reasons. Nuncomar at 
first rais(‘d a dirticully, hut afterwards consented. The 
jiarties, howeier, could not agree about arbitrators, and 
w'hilst matters were in this suspense, the Supreme Oourt of 
Judicature arrived in Bengal (October 111, 1774). The plaintiff, 
who believed ihe bonds to be fictitiou.s, was advised by his 
client to institute a criminal prosecution for forgery against 
Nuncomar, now that a competent and indep(;ndent Coui't was 
available. No proceedings could bo instituted, however, before 
the plaintiff could get access to the original pajiers which 
wore not ohtain(;d till after many applieutions hail been made 
from time to tune. On the tith of May 177.5 Nuncomar was 
brought before Le Maistre and Hyde and wa.s committed 
to the commo i gaol to he tried on a charge of felonious¬ 
ly uttering a forged w'riting oliligatory with intent to 
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(lefraiid the exocntors o£ Bollakey Doss. Those Judges iu 
a letter to the Court of Directors, August 2, 1775, say : 
“ When the charg(^ of the forgery was cxliibited against the 
Maharaja Nuneoinai'. Mr. Ju.stice Le Maisti'c happened to 
he the sitting magistrate. He rccjuested the assistanoe of 
Mr. Justice Hvd(', wlio attended with him the whole ilay upon 
the examination, which lasted from nine in the morning till 
near ten at night ; when, no douht of Ills guilt remain,ing in 
the heart of either of us, upon the evidence on the part 
of the Crown, a eommitim'iit in the usual form was made 
out.” 

“ The importance of these details,” says ISir J. F. Stephen, 
“ lies in the fact that tln^y show that whatever connection 
Hastings and Im|iey, or either of them, may have had with 
the prosecution of Nuucomar, it originateil in the usual way. 
There had been a litigation of long standing, in which an im¬ 
putation of forgery had beim cast u])on Nuncomar. His an¬ 
tagonist decided to prosecute him criminally, and tried to do 
so many months before the Supreme Court was established, 
but was unaWe at that time to got the necessary materials. 
When the Supreme b'ourt was established these efforts 
were renewed, and succeeded ; and as soon as the forged 
document was obtained, Nuncomar was brought before 
the magistrates and coinmitted for trial in the ordinary 
course.” 

The [nirposes of this book do not require a more elabo¬ 
rate statement of the facts of the case. The most conqdete 
and the most searching and systematic account of the case 
and of all facts connected with it is to be found in Sir J. F. 
Stephen’s work, to which it is impossible for any writer 
on this chapter of Indian History to avoid incurring a 
very large obligation. There is no occasion here to discuss 
the merits of tlu> case or the impartiality of the tri¬ 
bunal. It is sufficient to consider the evidence given by 
Nubkissen, 
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The followitio; is an extract frani a puhlished authentic 
report ot' the trial’ ; — 

ItA-TAH NointlSSKN. 

Q ,.—IJo you know whose seal tliis is [ I’apei produced. ] 

/I.—The name upon the .seal is Malta Itajah Nundoconiar, 
appears to be his seal ; I cannot tell who fixed it. 

Tht' paper of which the following is a translate rt'ad by Mr. Elliot. 


NUNlXtOMATt 

HAIIAnL'R,, 

MaHA ItA.IAH. 

Fortneriy the jewels belonging to me were deposited with Seat 
liollakee Doss, in the Bengal year, 1172, he gave me a bond as the 
value thereof, for thesiam <)f rupce.s fan’t 3 '-eight thousand and tw'enty- 
one, and a pretuium. 1 having delivered over the said bond to Gunga- 
bissen, wlio is the nephew and iminagan’aif the business of tbe afore¬ 
said Seat, he paid all together the sum of current rupees sixty-nine 
thousand six liinidred and thirty, in bonds of the English Company, 
which is the amount of my demand, as principal, premium and batta. 

(in thn fourth of Miin()h, in. the. Denfltii ijrrir 11 TO. 

Cow't .—Is tlie affixing a seal, the manner in this country of authen¬ 
ticating papers < 

—There are three sorts of customs in tins coiintry. for 

many matters, mercliants among themselva* sign and witness, but do 
not seal; tbar is, the Bengal and Calcutta mercliants. 

•ffecoiirf. - x\mong Mogul Miissuliuen, who know no cbaractei 
but Persian, ihey w'lite Alaubd, and set their seals. 

Third. —liovernment affairs pass by .seal, without sign manual of 
any kind. 

(jf. Is the application of a seal .sufficient to such a paper as that! 
[Shewn receipt letter F. ] 

A. As one might know Nagree, and the other Persian and Ben¬ 
gali, sneh a seal might be sufficient. This paper being only a receipt, 
a seal is sufficient. The word Alaubd is not needful in this case. 

Q. Is it necessary that .such a writing a,s this be confirmed by 
witness t 

‘ 2'he Trial of Maha Itajah A’liadiiiouiar, Jiiihiulur, For Fori/rry, 
Published by Authority of the Supreme Court of .Juihciit ure in Bengal. I.ondou. 
Printed for X. Cadell, in the Strand. J77<I. P. 27. 
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A. It is not necessary. [Translate of a bond exhibit A read. ] 
The prisoner de.sired he might ask Kajah Nobkissen a question. 
Court. —Let him consult his Counsel before he ask the question. 
[The question being overheard by Nobkissen, he said, “ Maha Raja 
Nundocomar had better not ask me that question.” Upon which 
Nundocoraar declined asking the question.] 

Court to Jury.—Sow must receive no prejudice from this ; you 
must forget the conversation, and judge only by the evidence at the bar. 
[The .Tury said they would only judge by the evidence.] 

V. How long did you know liefore his death ? 

A. I believe, three or four years, when Lord Clive was Covernor. 
q. What was Bollakey Doss’s business ? 

A. He was not then in any business in Calcutta. 

Q. Was you intimate with him ? 

A. I was very well acquainted with him. 

Q. What was his general character 1 
A. A very honest man. 

Q, Did you know PudmoUun Dossl 
A, I did. 

Do you know anything of Bollakey l)().?.s’a circumstances ? 

A. He wa.s reckoned a monied man. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Bollakey Do.ss’s manner of executing 
bonds! 

A .— I know nothing about it. 

Again : ' ILijali NoLki.s.scn. 
q .—Did you know Sillabut? 

A. —Yes ; ho was a Vakeel and Munahy of Bollakey Doss. 

Q ,—Are you acquainted with his handwriting? 

/),_T am ; 1 have seen him write many times, 

[ Bond shewn him. ] 
thi.s the handwriting of Sillabut? 

A. _The words “ Sillabut, Vakeel of Bollakey Doss,” are not of 

hia handwriting ; it is not hi,s common writing: I have seen several 
papers of his handwriting. 

q. —Can you take upon you to swear it is not his handwriting? 
yl._gillahut wrote several letters to me and Lord Clive, and has 
wrote several things before me; this is not the kind of writing 
I have seen him write ; but God knows whether it is his handwriting 
or not. 


Idem, Pp. kO, 31. 
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Q .—What is yo\ii’ opinion about it? 

The ])risoner is a Brahmin ; I am a Coit;it may hurt my reli¬ 
gion ; it is not a trifling matter ; tlie. life of a Brahmin is at stake. 

Q .— Do jmi, or do you not, think tins the handwriting of Silla- 
biit? Eememl cr, yon are upon your oath, to tell the truth, and the 
whole truth. 

A. —J cannot tell what is upon my mind on this occasion about it. 

t/—Why not ? 

-1.—This roncerns tlic life of a Brahmin. J. don’t chose to,say what 
is in my mind about it. 

Did Sillabut write a better, or worse, hand than thi,s ? 

d.—The ietters on this paper are well formed : those of Sillabut 
are not badly formed, but are not .so good as these. 

The papei’s are shewn him which were shewn to the former 
witness, for tlio purpose of selecting those which were the hand¬ 
writing of Sihahut: he immediately fixes on the tlii’ee papers before 
proved to be the handwriting of Sillabut. 

IIrV«e?.9.—The.se three are. the haiulwuhting of Sillabut; 1, can 
find no other papers of liis writing among these. 

tft.—Did you ever see these papers before? 

A. —Nevei iu niy life : I never was in .such a cause ; I would 
ratlior lose a great sum of money than be in such a cause. 

Tliat is nil the ovidonce that Nu!>kiss<‘H oavB in the caso, 
and it iniohr lvav(' boon left to speak for itsolf if it bad not 
been vtu-y imicfi inisnnder,stood anil inisi(‘j)rosonf('d. Sir 
Elijah Inipc ’ in Ins cliaroc to the Jury I’ofers to it in the 
followino- terjns :. 

“Rajah Nobkissen, ou the paper being shewn him, swore posi¬ 
tively, that it was not the handwriting of Sillabut ; but afterwards 
retracted the pontiveness of hw ojrinion ; but the circumstance of his 
immediate fixing on the three papers, which were before proved to be 
of Sillabut’s writing, is a stronger proof of the knowledge of bi,s 
handwriting, than any positism oath. T minst again caution you 
against receiving any impression unfavourable to the prisoner, from 
the hesitation ind doubts or exclamations of this witness, or from 
any other circumstances except what he actually deposed to.’’ 

This is ill! iicknowlcdoiiHuit that, iu s[»it(* of his hesitation, 
doubts and o cclainatioiis, tlio evidence gi\ eii by Nubkissen 
was alisolntely true, judged by a very practical test. There 
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was no attoni])! atcross-oxainininn; hiivi. Sir James Ste))hen’s 
connnent on his (A'iihaieo is;- “ Both the reluctance and the 
obvious conviction vvitli whicli lie sjioke are very remarkable.”' 
In another jiassaee that writer has occasion to refer to 
Nubkisseivs " nductance to give evidence on Nuncomar’s 
trial.” " 

The reluctance is cajiabh* of being understood in two 
ways, either as an artful means of ex]tressiug the very thing 
which it appeared to su]>|ir(“ss, or as a genuine unwillingness 
to say a thing wliich wouhl endanger a Brahmin’s life. 
Rules of charity and common sense alike tell its to presume 
an honortible pur)iose in prel'm-euee to a perverse one wIku’C 
liotli are (Hpially possible. A)iart from all principles of ])re- 
sumption, however, tliere are certain facts to be borne in 
mind in connection with Nubkissen’s ev idence. The truth of 
it is indisputable. Mis hesiration cannot tlierefore be regard¬ 
ed as lh(‘ jirevarication of a pervi'rse witmtss who conceals 
his ignorance of a fact by answers that simulate knowledge, 
who in spite of his ignorance is bent on ruining a jirisoner 
bv mere suggestiotis of guilt, but who dares not maki' posi¬ 
tin' affirtniitions for fear of e\])osing his mendacity. Nub- 
kissen showed that he really did know Sillabut’s handwriting, 
and was satistii'd in his own mind that the signature shown 
to him on tlu' bond was not in Sillalnit’s handwriting. No 
cross-examination could have discredited his evidence. If 
he still hesitated, it is ch'ar that it was a hnni'i-fide hesitation. 
It can never be jiretended that hi' knew nothing of the 
matter on which In* was called uiion to give ('vidence, 
or that he knew tluv reverse of what he chose to sav, and 
that out of spite against the prisoner or to help the pi'o- 
secution, he, by his hesitation, merelj' put on a knowing 
aspect. \Vhathe did know was against the prisoner, and there 
was nothing to prevent Ids .saying it outright, saying it with 


'jVumufiH/ir and Vol I, p. 120, 

■Idem, VoJ. IT, p. 387. Foot-notn, 
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eagerness, and saying it with enijiliiisis, exaggei'ation and or¬ 
nament, if his purpose was to help the prosecution and dam¬ 
age the defence. The liesitation was dis]dayed in a Court of 
Law and not in a drawing-room. Nubkissen was giving evi¬ 
dence and not coquetting with a friend. Why then was lie 
so modest, so sweetly reluctant, so iin])ortunate not to be pre.ss- 
ed ? Obviously he was indulging in no affectation, but was 
sincerely unwilling to bear evidence against a Brahmin 
whom he always regarded with kindly feelings and whose 
life was now at stake. 

The trial commenced on the 3th of Jane and lasted for 
seven consecutive days. The jury returned a unanimous 
veialict of guilty. 

A motion in arrest of judgment was made by the jirisoncr's 
counsel, Mr, Barrer, ami rejected. The Court pronounced 
the sentence of death. A petition for leave to a])peal was 
rejected. A petition to the dudges, to which the .signatures 
of the Jury were .sought to be obhtined, jirayingfor a respite, 
had to be abandoned, because only one juryman consented to 
sign it. Nuncomar prepared a petition to be jiresented to the 
Governor-General in t 'ouneil. liefore submitting it he wrote 
a letter to Francis earnestly soliciting his intervention. In 
the course of the letter he wrote :— 

“All ni) hopes under God Almighty is la you, therefore moat 
humbly entrent, ill the name of God, you will be pleased to intercede 
for me and procure a respite till His Most Gracious Majesty’s pleasure 

i.a known. As 1 entirely rely oiiYoiir Wcrshijya endeavour to do me 

all the good you can, I shall not, accoiding to the opinion of the 
Hindoos, accuse you in the day of judgment of neglecting to a.asist me 
in the extrenuty I am now in,” 

Sir James Stephen reprints the letter,dated the 31st July, 
177/i, from Merivale’s Life oj Fnina,^. Francis acted as Ma¬ 
caulay’s Bengalee would have done. As Sir J. Stephen 
remark.s: 

“ There is an ominous tone in the concluding words which must 
at least have given Francis an uneasy twinge in after life, when he 
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thought, if he ever did thiuk, that earucstly uud unsuccessfully as 
he had laboured for years to wreak his deadly malice ou Hastings 
and Iiupey, he had left Nuucoiuar to die when he could have saved 
him with a word, and was as false and treacherous to his friend as 
he was persistent in his malignity against his enemies.” 

The pniyor of Nuncomar’.s petition to the (lovornor- 
Gciiet'iil was “ to intercede with the Judges on your petition¬ 
er’s behalf for u ros])ite on such conditions as might he 
thought proper.” Ha.stings suggested that the Council 
sliould endorse the petition to the Court. General Olaver- 
ing and Colonel Mon.son opposed the idea, and the matter 
was dropped. This contemjrtuous rejection by the majority 
of the Council, of Nimcomar’s petition to them, forms tlie 
subject of some strong hut well-deserved remarks by Sir 
James Stephen :—“On the 1st of August 1775,” writes he, 
“they had it in their |) 0 \ver to save Nuncoinar’s life hy 
simply voting' in their capaeity of a majority of the Council, 
to send to the judges, in the name of the Governor-General 

and Council, the letter which Farr(!r had drawn.If at that 

time they really did believe that he was an innocent man, on 
the point of being judicially murdered, they made themselves, 
by their conduct, accomplices in the murder which they be¬ 
lieved to he in the course of being eommitted.” 

Claveriiig, Moiisoii aud Francis were cruelly indiffereut. 
The petition was not sent on to the Judges ; no respite 
was granted ; and on the 5th of August 1775 Nuncomar was 
haneed. The extreme severity of the sentence has imuhi 
Nuncomar, aud will probably coutinue to make him, an object 
of general sympathy. It is imjjos.siblc not to agree with 
Macaulay. A sentence falling short of the capital would 
have commanded uuiv<u-sal ai)proval, for not only was there 
no doubt of Nuiicomar’s guilt in tlu! ea.so in which he was con¬ 
victed, hut no man eoidd he in worse repute, than he was us 
to his ooneral character and behavioiii'. It would seem that 
in spite of this severity of the sentence, the conviction was 
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regarded with approval by various classes ot' people. In the 
course ol Juiy four adil7’es,se,s were presented to the Judges 
approving of their conduct. The fir.st was addressed by the 
grand jury to Tuipey persottally ; the .second was also addressed 
to Iinpey per.-onally by Euro]iean.s calling themselves “ the free 
iiKU’chants, fi'ee inariinu's, and other inhabitants of the town 
ot Oalcutta ; ’ tlu; third was signed by forty-three Armenians 
and addressed to all the Judges ; and tin; fourth was signed by 
aliout a hundred leading natives of (*aIontta and the neigh¬ 
bourhood, he'aded iiy Maharaja Nubki.ssen. The hast address 
states that the King of England has formed a new law ; that 
their “ hearts were tilled with various doubts concerning the 
manner in w Inch the new law would opei'ate, but by the nuinnej' 
in which it had been administered these doubts had been re¬ 
moved, and contidence and joy sju’ang up in our hearts, and 
we are thoioughly convinced that the country will prosper, 
vile bad be punished and the good he cherished.” It was not 
the intluencc of the (.'ourt which elicited this address of the 
native citizens, for it was over-shadowed liy the influence of 
the Couneil. The address i-ather gave strength to a Court 
lacking influence. With i-eference to it Impey wrote 

“ Ttie address from the Hindoos I thought no ingenuity could 
divert from proving the sense of the natives in this town, but it seems 
it is signed by black banyans. Every gentleman who has been in 
Calcutta will inform your lordship that there is scarcely one Hindoo in 
the settlement except the banyans of General Clavering, Colonel Mon- 
son and Mr. Francis, and oue named Cossiuant, who has not sub¬ 
scribed to that paper. Cossinaut was one of the first that proposed the 
address ; he had afterwards a dispute with the Governor-General and 
Council about some allowance on account of a farm as will appear on 
the records of the Council, and declined signing the address.” 

It would thus appear that public o])inioii, European as 
well as native, was expressed iu an immistakiible way in the 
nature of a vote of confidence in tin* Court. It is very 
likely that the masses of the Hindoo population were espe¬ 
cially shocked by the hanging of a conspicuous Brahmin, but 
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it sct'ins tu )«'clcfir lluit all citizens, in whom tbc sense of 
legal jnstic<‘ |(i'cvailo(l over other sentiments and who had in¬ 
telligently Followed the eonrse of the trial, loyally accepted a 
result which, il' lamentahle. the law rendeia'il inevitaF)le. 

Thus closed a career to which the scaffold has heen a real 
elevation. If Nuncomar is an object of sympathy to any class 
of men, it is hecause he was hanged. And scarcely has a 
criminal heen more fortunate. He hroiight charges against 
Mahomed Ueza Khan, and though that officer had to he 
acr|uitted hecause the charges were proved to he false, sus¬ 
picious men looked upon the result as ))roof positive of the 
coiTU])tion of Hastings. He hrought charges of corruption 
against Hastings, hut though tin; evidence in sujiport of them 
was of the feehlest. and competent judges to-day look upon 
them as wliolly unfoundetl. Hastings has heen presumed 
to have, with a natural malice, instigated and seeretly 
mauaged the |)roseeution of his antagonist and accuser. 
The Chief Justice of tlie Court which tried him has heen 
roundly charged with unfairness on nii're .suspicion for no 
other reason tium that he was a friend of Hastings. Xim- 
comar with indiscriminate spite thren mud at many, and 
something of it has stiu.'k to each. For himseif he posed as 
an injured innocent, and the in<‘re empliasis and persistency 
of his ])rotcstations have in (he eyes of a good many invested 
his stories witli an air of truthfulness, '\^’hcn, however, he is 
judged as he was, and not as In- or his sentimental champions 
have made him out to he, he cannot hut come to he recognis¬ 
ed as a monnniental villain, compared to whom Cethegiis wa.s a 
simple citizen and Titus Oates a man of lioiiour. 
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Nubkissen had loiiji Jiccii in jiossn.^-f-ion of (ho Talook of 
Hichainu- fAvrifton also Etcha|>\ir, Ttchaimv or Hitchaptir). 
On the 4th of January .1774, the l^rcsident laid before the 
Board 24,'! gold coins AA'hieh were deliA'ored to him by Nub- 
kissen as a lioyalty, liaving been found in that talook. It 
was oialered that they should be delivered to the Treasury of 
the Khalsa, reserving such a.« liad the fairest iinpres.sion to be 
sent home to the Court of Directors as tliey seemed to Ite 
very ancient and curious. 

Tn tin same year Miibkissen offered Bs. .700 for the farm 


of the 8otd)aIi Ba/ar to be continued to him in |)er|ietuity. 
lie solicited the usual satiud. Its jiimina in the jtrevious 
A'car was Bs. 2.70. The ba/.ar’s contiguity to the Raja's 
dwelling house made him desirous of the grant, but it had 
been the < ustom to let tin' bazars of (,'alcutta for one year 
onlv at tin commencement of each year. The Raja’s i)ro- 
jiosal for fiirming tin- Sloubali Bazar in perjietnity was accept¬ 
ed. iNe.\t year one Kaghu Nath Mitter wanted to establish 
a rival ba/ar on his own grouu<l adjoining Soubah Bazar. 
Nubkissen made a complaint. Baghu Nath Hitter’s attempt 
was foiled. He had obtained no -anad I'rom the President, 
and it was contrary as well to the general regulations as to 
the custom of the country that a bazar, hat, or ganj should 
be established without stich :i sanad. Nubkissen’s petition 
and the orders jjassed thereon are inserteil below. 

Extrad of the EroucotUnffs u( a CoiniuitU'c oj Iteoenue, loild ul Fort 
Willuwi, tko Tt/t Doremher 1775 . 

Head the following ,\rzee from NalKikislieu 



I beg leave to represent that Ilughu Nath Miter 
being evil disposed towards me wants to ruin Soubah 
Bazar and to establish a new bazar on his own ground 
adjoining to the other. I have been farmer for a long 
time and am po.ssessed of a saniiad in perpetuity, if 
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you will please to take the niattev into consideration, you will find no¬ 
thing hut viciousness and erroneous coiidnct in Eugoo Mitre. Some 
time ago Earn Behary Seet whose land is near the bazar applied to the 
Superintendent of the Calsa for leave to establish a bazar on his own 
ground. It was not granted to him. The then Superintendent is 
now in Calcutta. Theie are many persons possessed of ground here¬ 
abouts. Should Eogonat succeed, all these persons will on the same 
principle apply. I therefore request that you will reprove Eugoo 
Mitre and order him to lay aside his project. 

The President’s information thereon ;— 

Nubkissen Maharajah made to me a regtilar complaint against 
Eugoo Mitre, before he preferred it to the Board, my interference 
alone having been found insufficient. On the receipt of it, knowing the 
erection of a bazar was contrary to the established custom of the 
country until a sannad should first be obtained from Government to 
authorise it, T sent for Eagoo Mitre and enquired the truth of the 
circumstance which he confirming and promising to destroy it if I 
thought proper to direct it, I gave him a verbal order to put it down 
immediately ; as he did not comply with thi.s, Nubkissen preferred to 
the Board this representation. 

Sentiments of the (.Iommittek. 

It is jjarticularly forbid by the General Eegulations, and is con¬ 
trary to the custom of the country that any person shall establish 
bazars, hauls, or gunjes without sannads from the President, and it 
seems from the vicinity of the .situation.s of the Sobah Bazar and 
Eugoo Mitre’s bou,se that no Ijazar can be established there without 
prejudice to the grant lately made by the Government to Nobkissen. 

Agreed therefore that Eugoo Mitre be obliged to enter into a 
Moehalaca to destroy the bazar he has erected and desist from such 
undertaking for the future, and ordered he or his vakeel do attend at 
the next meeting. 

Extract from the Proccedimjs at a Committee of Uevetme, held at t'oH 
William, the Sth Januarij ITTfi. 

The vakeel <jf Eugoo Metre attends the (Jommittee, being 
asked, if he has any sunnad for establishing a bazar, replied he has 
not ; he is then made acquainted with the Committee’s Eesolution of 
the 7th ultimo and directed to give a Machalaka that he will not esta¬ 
blish a bazar without previously obtaining a sannad from Government. 

hi 1777 a (|uostion arose as to the pnau'se limits and eon- 
tents of the village or iiiahal granted to the, ilaja. In thy 
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r-iinad, it is worthy of notf, NiUikissen is described as ‘ the 
high arid povverful Maliaraja Nobkisseii Bahadre.’ In a pe¬ 
tition, which was eonsidon-ed in December 1777, Nubkissen 
stated that he had not been ]>ut in possession of Bam Bazar, 
Soubah Baz ar, ('-Inirles Baizair, llajt! Bazair and the saycr of 
Bang Bazar. An impiii'y was made and it was found tliat 
the land-rents of Haaiaa Bazar, Soubah Bazar, Charles Bazar, 
and ,Ra.i(' Bazar were inelndod in the mahal of Sootanytty. 
Tt was decided, however, tliat the jumma of Ham Bazar and 
Raje Bazar was to be lieducted from the luaZ^M-arr//to be 
paid by llaja Nulikissen as those grants were still to be held 
by t!os.sinanl [Kaslii Nath] and Rauje Biilliib [Raj Bullubh] 
resjH!cti\ely. The following are the original papers. 

Ordered tliat the Resolution be also transmitted to the Khalsa 
with orders to the Superintendent to conform to it. 

At a CourciL (Revenue Depautmest), December \&h, 1777. 

Ordered that the .Secretary do apply to the Secretary to the Calcutta 
Committee, to know whether the Aumildary Perwannahhas been deli¬ 
vered to Coadr jp Bass for the farm of part of the Hidgelee Distidcts, 
if Rajah Nobkiasea ha.s been put in possession of the lands ordered 
him by the, Rond, and if he lias received the Aumildary Perwannah. 
In case the Perwannah have not been delivered to Condrop Dassand 
Rajah Nobkissen, tiiatho will immediately order them to be drawn out, 
so that they may be laid before the Board before they break up. 

At a Council (Revenue llErARTMENT), December 19M, 1777. 

Read th.; following Petition from Rajah Nobkissen, delivered 
in ly the Governor-General, together with a Note from 
the President of the Calcutta (..’oraniittee. 

Translatioi. of a Petition from Rajah Nobkissen. 

The ('oiiuril having been graciously pleased to approve of my 
rcipiest, the gentlemen of the Committee yesterday (the 17th day 
of December) gi'auted me an ordei- of posse3.siou under English signa¬ 
tures and the seal of the Company. Rain Bazai’, Soubah Bazar, Charles 
Bazar, Raje Bazar, whicli have from of old been under Sootalutty 
and yield a rovtnue of about two thousand rupees, as also the sayer 
of Baug Bazar, which is at present desolate and pays no jumma, have 
not, however, bi-cii included in the above order ; and I have to pray 
theiefore that orders may be given to the Committee to put me in 
possession of these muhahs agreeable to the terms of my request. 
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Note euom Mk. Holme. 

To TijE IIon’blb Waiiren Hastings, Esq., 

Qovernor-General. 

HoN’nLE Siii, 

Upon inqiiiiy 1 fliid that the land rents of Eain Bazai’, Soobah 
Bazar, Charles Bazar, and Raje Bazar (being a gunge granted to 
flajah Bauje Bullub) are included under the Mahal of Sootanooty. 

Annual Kevenue : 

Ks. 

.tOO ... Soobah Bazar, held by sunuad to Nobkissen. 

700 Rani Bazar, do. do. Cossinaut. 

850 (1184) ... Charles Biizar, farmed out annually by the 
Company. 

1.50 ... Raje Bazar, held by sunned to Rauje Bullub. 

I understand from Nobkissen that he wants to have the fixed 
rents of the three bazars held by sunnad as above to be paid to him, 
the sunnada to continue as heretofore. Also that the jumma of Charles 
Bazar should be comprised in his grant. 

1 am, with respect, etc,, 

(Signed) -J. Holme. 

19fA Dvvemher 1777. 

Agreed that the Calcutta Committee of Revenue be written 
to as follows ;— 

To Mr. John Holme, rresuieiU, cCe., rrooineial Council of Re¬ 
venue at Calcutta, 

Gentlemen, 

As we understand that Riini Biizar and Raje Bazai' are in¬ 
cluded iu the mahl of Sootanutty, lately granted to Rajah 
Nobkissen, we direct that you deduct the amount of their jumma 
from the malgazarry to be paid by Rajah Nobkissen, as these grants 
must still be held by Rajah Raje Bullub and Cossinaut, who have 
sunnuds for them, and who must pay the rent of them direct to 
Government. 

We are, etc. 

Fort WiLLjAM, 

The 19(A December 1777. 

Tn the li.^t of anilnamashnd before the Committee on the 
^ilrd October 1 777, by the President, Nubkissen is described 
as Zemindar of Himehapore. And in a li.st of perwanas to the 
talookdars of the Zilla CalcutUi, kid before the Committee 
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on 24tlt October 1777, Nnlikiiiseti is inentitmed as talookdar 
of village Mahinder|i(H'e. 

Ill 1778 there were fresh atteiniits to set U|i a rival hat 
ill ISootanuttv. They were made by an inflnential gentleman, 
Madan Diitt, and a comparatively insignificant [lerson, dug- 
mohun Sooree, lint thesi' attempts also failed. The original 
papers in this ease are rather long and they may he left to 
speak for themselves. 

Petition. 

nth Sovfttnlm' 1778. 

To THE Hon’ih.e Warres Hastixos, Esq., 

tJovermv (Jeiiornl, .Vemhei't: of the IPm'hle the. fsiipreme Council 
o f Fm't WiHUm . 

The Humble Petition of Rajah 
Nabo Krishna, (Calcutta Inhabitant. 

Most Humboy Sheweth 

That in the Village of Sootalntty Hunt and Bazar there was for¬ 
merly a Moorish Tdgah (a place where the Moormen in general, in¬ 
habitants of this setticmont, used to go to worship every year) one 
Madan Dutt of (Ulcntta by soiiu' means or other possessed himself 
of the said Idgah without having obtained any pattahs from the 
Collector’s olline for that place or paying any attention to the Laws 
of Mahomed. Tlie .said Madiin Dntt with a view to his own enm- 
luments have erected on this .spot of ground a new bazar without 
authority which bazar greatly injured the rents of your Petition¬ 
er’s bazar and haut of Sootanlooty. Vour Petitioner finding himaelf 
thus injured complained to the Calcutta Committee, who were 
pleased to order an ammin and four peons with a parwannah to de¬ 
stroy the said new bazar. But the said Madan Dutt and his people 
paid no attention e.itlier to the parwannah or the ammin and peons 
but beat and drove them away. Since which he the said Madan Dntt 
established on the same spot a new haut which greatly prejudiced the 
Malguzarry of Sootanlooty hauts and bazar, the rents of which 
formerly amounted to the sum of 3,350 rupees as will appear by the 
(.'ollector’s books ;— 

Also the Subah Bazar in the Districts at Sootanlooty belong to 
the Talookdary of your petitioner ; your Petitioner having had the 
Subah Bazar sunnud from the Government granted him a long time 
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ago in perpetuity. Now one Juggoraohan Sooree, finding Madan 
Dutt had taken such steps of erecting bazar and hauts of his own with 
impunity, raised a body of sepoy.s with firelocks and bayonets and 
by force of arms erected a Imzar in the main road, which is also under 
your petitioner’s talook and in his golah barry by which your Peti¬ 
tioner is greatly prejudiced and sustains heavy losses. 

Your Petitioner has heard that it lias been represented to the 
Council by the bazar people that he has made uncustomary collections 
from them. This is utterly void of truth, as will appear from the caboo- 
liets of the people to whom he rented the tobacco and betel leaf mahals, 
and if on enquiry it should appear that he has received anything 
beyond what has been usually paid for the three years prior to the 
date of his grant, your Petitioner is ready to forfeit three times the 
value agreeably to the tenor of his sunnud. The shop-keepers and 
bazar people are poor ignorant men who know not howto write, and 
the petition given in their names is well known to have been fabri¬ 
cated by Madan Dutt from motives of enmity to your Petitioner, 
thereby hoping to avail himself of necessary time for enquiry into this 
circumstance to establish his own bazar and haut,s. The bazar people 
and shop-keepers request permission to erect a new haiit and bazar; 
this has never hitherto been permitted to the prejudice of tlie 
established ones. If they wore dissatisfied with coming to your Peti¬ 
tioner’s bazar, they ought to go to other established bazars, in which 
case your Petitioner could make no objection. 

Your Petitioner therefore now humbly requests that the Hon’ble 
Board will be pleased to depute an ammin to the said old bant and 
bazar of Sootanlooty to examine the shop-keepers and bazar peoples 
on oath, when should it be found that he has over collected anything 
lie is willing to repay it three times. Your Petitioner further requests 
that people on the part of fToverninent may' be sent to destroy the bazar 
and hauts newly erected by Madan Dutt and Juggomohan Sooree as 
likewise that Negabans may be stationed to prevent the re-establish¬ 
ment of this bazar and hauts, as also to prevent any further disputes. 

And y'our Petitioner as in duty' liound 
shall ever pray, &c. 

r.S. —The gentlemen of the Committee having on a former occa¬ 
sion defined and assisted the rights of Covernment, it may not lie 
improper to annex to ray representation, the formal decree on which 
the prayer of my Petition is grounded to .shew the equity of such 
prayer and that I am warranted in making it by the usage of the 
country repeatedly and formally declared by Government. 
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Proceedisos. 

To Mr. Johk Evelyn, 

Actinfj WfiiPiers of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue. 

Gentlemen, 

Enclosed we transmit you the copy of a petition wliicli has been 
presented to us in behalf of Rajah Nobkissen. 

We desire you will refer to our former order.s on this .subject, and 
we recommend it to you, if you have not already decided upon that 
reference, to summon Madan Dutt to .show cause why you shall not 
proceed to the abolition of the bazaivs erected by him, and if he can 
produce no authority for them, they ni\ist be abolished. 

We are, &c., 

(Sd.) Warren Hastings. 

(Sd.) P. Francis. 

(Sd.) El)W. WlIELER, 

Fort VVilliam, 

The dth November 1778. 

To Mr. P.nwARD Golding, 

Preddent, (tr., Provincial Council for the Division of Calcutta, 
Gentlemen, 

We have received your letter of the 16th ultimo, accompanying 
your proceedings oa the subject of the complaints of Rajah Nobkissen 
aifainst Madan Dutt. 

We have in consequence resolved to abolish the bazar erected 
by Madan Dutt and we have issued our instructions for this purpose 
to tlie Superintendent of the Khalsa Records. 

We are, &o., 

(Sd.) Warren Hastings. 

(Sd.) Ru D, Barwell. 

(Sd.) P. Francis. 

(Sd.) Edwd. Whelkr. 

Fort William, 

The Sth .lanuaiij 1778. 

Mr. Vaiisittnrt’s Minute on the Baz.ur is soincwhiit 
tediou.sly long, Imf it eonhiiii.s niiiny points of jfeneral iind 
liistoric interest and may, therefore, he inserted. 
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Mr. Vanstttart’s Minutk. 

As the dispute between Itajali Nobkissen and Moden butt has 
not only long employed the attention of the (tomrnittee, but also 
engaged the notice of the Board who have issued to us repeated 
orders on the subject, I think we shall best discharge o\ir dutj' and 
fulfill their expectations by presenting it in every-point of view and 
discussing the various objects, which are contained in its compa.ss, for 
it is not a concern which afieets only two individuals, but involves 
public and political questions, which greatly interest and merit the 
consideration of Government. It is our duty to e.xplain and the 
province of a superior power 'o judge, assisted by such information a.s 
we may be able to supply. 

I shall record my opinion, previously to the general resolution 
of the Committee, that it may be more compact and full than any 
which I could po.ssibly blend with the sentiments of the other members, 
however unanimous we might be. 

In order to make the subject entire, I must unite the two points 
on which we have received the orders of the Board. The first is. 
Rajah Nobkissen’s complaint against Moden butt for erecting a bazar 
in Sootanatee without the sanction of Government, and by this 
unauthorized proceeding injuring a public bazar which he (Rajah Nob¬ 
kissen) holds in its vicinity by virtue of a sunnud. The second is 
the complaint of the talibeezarries or hucksters of (Calcutta against 
Rajah Nobkissen for exacting more than the authorized duties and by 
his oppressions necessitating them to quit his talook. 

With respect to the first complaint Moden butt has denied that 
he has erected a bazar, alleging that the test of a bazar i.s the collec¬ 
tion of duties and making the weights and .scales, neither of which he 
has ever practised, but ha.s taken ground rent. 

To deny the right of Government to estaiilish public bazars, is 
to deprive it of part of tlie resource.s which qualify it to peiforra the 
functions of supremacy by controlling and protecting its .subjects and 
providing for the exigencies of the State. To deny tlie exclusive 
privilege of public bazars, is to frustrate tliis right of Government and 
to commit injustice towards the talookdar or farmers to whom the 
faith of Government is pledged and who is promoting in a subordinate 
capacity the public good. To erect a private bazar is not only to 
create ail the evils stated in the foregoing proposition, but to destroy 
pre-eminence of Government and to assume the powers wliioh it dele¬ 
gates to others. 
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If such be the right of Government and if the force of it be so 
strong as to be felt by the individual who is now accused of having 
erected a private bazar, shall any person be suffered to invade it by 
indirect methods and by subtle reasoning ? However, I will examine 
tl»e arguments which have been produced. The first is that Moden 
Hutt has only taken ground rent. 

A spot of ground, before almost, if not entirely, uninhabited, 
becomes on a sudden a public mart, and is crowded with those very 
persons who used to resort to the public bazar held by Eajah Nob- 
kissen. The market days are observed, and Eajah Nobkissen’s 
and hauts of Sootanotee have been desolated. 

This is incontrovertible evidence tliat Moden Butts bazar is 
used instead of Raja Nobkissen’s, that it is frequented by the same 
persons, and that it has been so effectually appropriated to the same 
purposes as to render the other useless. 

However, 1 shall consider the distinction pointed out by 
Moden Butt that, lie has only received rent, or, in other words, I will 
endeavour to mark the limits which divide the natures of dwelling 
liouses and markets. I think it may be admitted that the tenant of 
a dwelling house may set up a shop in it and maintain himself 
by his sales. I would admit also that three or four or more dwelling 
houses of this kind might be collected together and would not be 
taken notice of. But should an individual step forth, and encourage 
the tenants of public bazars to relinquish the protection of Govern¬ 
ment and place tliemselves under his patronage ; should he assign 
them ground and exempting them from duties, charge them with 
liouse rents whicli will be proportionably enhanced, as the bazar 
tionrishes, will the Government tamely suffer such an injury, alarm¬ 
ing in its immediate consequences and more dangerous in its future ? 

There are various kinds of markets in this town, a bazar is one, 
which is open every day, and a haut is frequented on particular days. 
There are two kinds of shop-keepers in the bazars. The moodies who 
keep a shop in the houses, in which they reside, and the tahbuzarries 
who expose their goods on stalls or in temporaryJshops in the day time 
and return to their own houses in the evening ; the utmost indul¬ 
gence, to which an individual can have any pretentions, is to let his 
ground to moodies, who are his tenants in the same manner as any 
otlier persons who may inhabit his houses. However, Government 
may certainly restrain such shop-keepers, should they increase to too 
great a nuttibeir and injure the revenue, particularly if they have 
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one general landlord and patron, as no individual has a right 
to convert to his own use, or to suppress the duties which appertain to 
Goveriiinent. But the tahbuzarries are to be regarded in a very 
different light. They come to a spot of ground appropriated to the u.se 
of a market and with no other intention than to vend their article.s 
which are usually of a perishable nature and must be sold within 
the day, such as fish, greens, &c. 

The public bazars are so necessary that they claim the care of 
Government. They should not be left to chance or to the pleasure of 
individuals, but Government should provide them and place them 
under proper regulation. The ease, nay the very existence of the 
people, depends upon them, as they circulate the conveniences and 
necessaries of life throughout the country. 

I wish that the customs of bazars had been more fully explained 
in the answer, which has been delivered by the eauongoes. We are, 
however, informed that the duties are at first fixed and cannot be 
altered afterwards. But I presume, altliough it is not expressed, that 
the rule for fixing them is the custom of the spot, which varies in 
every part of the provinces. 

The tahbuzarries relate some circumstances peculiar to Calcutta, 
which do not apply to bazars in other places, such as the establishment 
of the Custom House, the appointment of Negabanns, &c. 

A nation gradually establishing their influence, and exercising 
authority under various forms, may have created changes, I may say 
some confusion in the principal seat of their residence by blending 
customs and acting at diffei'eiit times from different principles, our 
records give us no insight into the Kegulations of tlie Custom House, 
nor are they of any importance. We are to look to the present system 
of letting the bazars to farm which commenced from the last change, 
and established duties, if none wore collected before. The bazars 
have yielded a revenue to Government and the duties have formed 
the assets which have enabled the farmers to fulfill their engagements. 
The duties are now a customary branch of the revenue, and the 
collection of them is authorized by the practice in all other parts 
of the country, as well as by the increase of population and wealth 
which so amply supplies Calcutta with tlie means of paying them. 

A market is a place where authority must be exercised to regu¬ 
late the weights and scales, to preserve order, and to afford protection 
to the persons who frequent it ; can such authority exist independent¬ 
ly of the Government ? Moden Dutt argues that the assemblage of 
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shops in his ground is not a, ha7.ai’, beciiiiso tlirre are no officers of the 
market, and hecauae no mark ia affixed to the weights and scales. 
But it is not a plain inference from these premises that a market 
ought not to be entrusted to an individual who cannot station in it the 
officers necessary to regulate and control it. 

A talookdar is dependant upon the Government which can fix 
or reduce the duties, but can the Government fix or reduce the rent 
which an indi vidual is to receive from his own tenants ? The truth 
of I,he as.sertiou of the Vakeel of the Moden Dutt cannot be denied 
that a person has a right to let hi.s ground for the most he can. 
What then will ensue from the toleration of such bazars ? The pub¬ 
lic bazars will be de.solated and their revenue entirely lost, the 
inhabitants, who have iKien used to depend upon them for provisions, 
will be left at the tuercy of individuals, who are proprietors of 
ground. What disturbances will arise between landholders who will 
mutually oppose each other and sometimes u.se force to support their 
respective bazar.s ? The evil will be still greater if a powerful man 
should acquire an extensive influence, or a number of men should 
combine tC' enrich themselves by oppressing their fellow-subjects ; 
an income might grow from the spoils of the abolished duties of 
Government, under the name of rent to an amount considerably 
above the diuie.s. The shop-keepers can have no remedy except 
from changing their situation and private influence or combinations 
might deprive them of that. 

I cannot avoid taking notice of an alteration in the second peti¬ 
tion of the dokandars. In the first tliey style themselves tahlmzames 
and say they have been med to sell divers articles in several basars in 
Calcutta and to return home in the evening udth the proceeds. In the 
second petition they style themselves dokandars ; and in the petition, 
which they delivered to the Board, shop-keepers. I am inclined to think 
this change was suggested to them, as it agrees with the means which 
liave been made use of to prove that the shop-keepers in Madan Butt’s 
ground are residents and not tahlmzarries. 

Another argument adduced by the dokandars ia, that there are 
many private bazars. The interposition of Government therefore is 
the more necessary to suppress the evil in the present instance; as the 
abolition of all other private bazars will follow, whenever the talook- 
dars or farmers who suffer by them shall lodge complaints. 

An argument lately adduced by Moden Dutt is, that some mer¬ 
chants who reside in the bazars have settled some shop-keepers under 
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their verandahs or in the ground adjoining to their houses, which 
shop-keepers pay no duties to the talookdara or farmers who hold the 
bazars. Upon this principle Moden Dutt claims a right to settle 
shop-keepers on his ground. If such a custom does exist, the only infer¬ 
ence from it is that a respect is shewn to those merchants by the 
talookdar, which cannot extend to one who in open opposition to him 
has erected a building purposely to contain shops, and, by enticing his 
shop-keepers from him, desolated his bazars. 

The complaint of the tahbuzarries against the talookdar is very 
regular and will be enquired into. They have two modes of relief, 
whenever oppressed; one is by settling in some other authorized bazar, 
and the other by petitioning Government, the healing influence of 
whose care is spread through every order of men, and will equally 
protect the shop-keepers and talookdar. 

The Committee have endeavoured to ascertain the standard by 
which the duties ought to be regulated. But the Duan can find only 
the following 

Each Tahhyzarri/ stand fer diem. 

Bor Negabans . 13 Cowries. 

For Chowkeydarry. ... 6 Gundas, 3 Cowries. 

For Birt . 2 „ 2 „ 

He, however, thinks that the proper rule is the collections of the 
five past years. Raja Nobkissen represents that should it appear that he 
has received more than was usua iy paid in the three years prior to the 
date of his sunnud,he will forfeit three times the value agreeably to his 
sunnud. There is a stipulation in the English articles of agreement 
that should the Raja collect more duties than what have been always 
customarily received or at ary time hereafter might be lawfully 
received by, or on the part of the Company, he shall pay throe times 
the amount by way of fine. But, as it will be almost impossible to 
ascertain either the amount of the collections of the five or of the three 
past years, I think that some equitable standard should be immediately 
formed, to which the talookdar and farmers should be absolutely 
and unalterably restricted. 

But as we have not yet taken this last subject into our considera¬ 
tion, I shall dwell upon it no longer. T shall conclude by expressing my 
opinion with respect to the new bazar erected by Moden Dutt that it 
ought to be abolished, even if he should establish all the points which 
he is now contending for. For as it requires no more than common 
penetration to pierce through the disguise, so it needs no more than the 
exertion of the ordinary powers of Government to rescue its rights 
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Iroiu an actual though artful violation, which would create endless 
tuischief by the contagion of its examples. 

The above was written before I came to the Committee to-day. I 
shall therefore subjoin a few line.siii answer to the President’s questions. 

To the 1,‘tt Question .—1 am of opinion that Moden Dutt has 
erected a bajiar and that circumstantial evidence on this subject fully 
establishes this point. But as the evasion of Moden Dutt is new, I 
tiiink that it sliould be represented to the Governor-General and 
Council both that they may be apprized of the practice and decide 
themselves on the fact. 

To the 2,id Question .—I do not think Moden Dutt has shewn 
sufficient cause why it should not be abolished, though perhaps it may 
be found proper to abolish it under some limitations. 

(Sd.) Henhy Vansittart. 

Tho last [Hiblie office of import.anco that Nubkisson held 
has now to be mentioned. As far back as 1776, he had 
been entrusted with the managcinont of tho affairs of the 
Bardwan llani, tho Bant of Ainbooah, and ho stood security 
for lior debts, as tlie following papers will show :— 

At a Council (Bevende Department), on April 2bth, 1777. 

Secretary submitted following better from the Provincial Council 
of Burdwan. 

“The Superintendent of the Adawluthas represented to us that 
lie finds many difficulties in summoning persona complained against, 
who are connet ted witli the Ranny of Arabooa or her officers, and 
particularly in complaints of debts against the Ranny herself he has 
not been able io persuade her to send a vakeel properly authorized to 
answer for her I o such complaints. That the Vakeel at Burdwan, in 
reply to his rcmostrances, has in general informed him that Rajah 
Nobkissen in Calcutta would answer to any complaints against the 
Ranny for debt as the management of her affairs had been intrusted 
to him 

{Answer .—The Council don’t understand the difficulty. Proceed 
ill the Rani’s case as in other cases; she must send a vakeel properly 
authorized or suffer judgment in default.] 

Council, Revenue Department, May .lOt/i, 1780. 

Letter from Burdwan Council {Mr. ^Yilliam Marriott, Sc.,) dated 
August 9tk, 1779. 

“We have received your letter of the 13th ultimo containing 
lU'der.s relative tci the claims on the estate of the late Ranny (-Rani) of 
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Amboah, and to propose some means of liquidating the same, also 
directing us to enquire and report to you who had charge and manage¬ 
ment of the collections of Amboah during the period of Kajah Nob- 
kissen’s security ship. 

In reply to your directions respecting who had the charge and 
management of the collections of Amboah during the period of Rajah 
Nobkisaen’s aeourityship, we must observe that we are wholly igno¬ 
rant to what period the said securityship extended, but we have learnt 
from an examination of Kisaenram Metre [ ?—-Mitter] that he, Kissen- 
ram Metre, has had the entire management of the collections at 
Amboah from the commenceiaeut of the Bengal year 1183, when 
Nobkissen became security, to the present time ; that by order of the 
late Ranny of Amboah, until the time of her death, which happened on 
the 20th Augun 1184, he remitted the amount of the collections, except¬ 
ing the Ranny’s expenses, to Rajah Nobkissen in Calcutta, and after 
her death and by order of the present Ranny of Burdwan, he remitted 
the collections in the same manner during the remainder of the year 
1184 ; and that, during the whole late year 1180, he remitted the 
whole of the collections to the Itanny of Bimlwan ; and he avows 
himself solely a servant of the two Rannys.’’ 

Nubkissen in coiiscquoncc of bis ability and special ex¬ 
perience of the affairs of liurdwan was apjiointed to the 
Sezawulship or control of the revenues of that district in 
1780. The old Rani of Ambooah died in 1777. The lady, 
who was Rani on the occasion of Nuhkisseu’s appointment 
as Sezawul, and who was mother ol the infant Raja, put 
every obstacle in Nuhkissen’s way, and stringent measures 
had to be taken to enforce her obedience to orders, as the 
following paper will show :— 

4f/i. August 1780. 

The Board taking into consideration the petition of Raja 
Nobkissen and the report of the Superintendent of the Khalsa 
Records thereupon— 

Resolve, that whereas Rajah Nobkissen was furnished with a 
perwannah from Government to the Rajah and Ranny of Burdwan, 
directing them to act in concert with him as Sezawul for the year 1187, 
in farming the settlement of the current year, making the collections, 
&c., her refusal to proceed to Burdwan, her not permitting Nobkissen 
to see the Rajah, and her sending for the zeraindary officers from 
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Bui'dwati to Bansbariah, are acts of direct disobedience and contumacy, 
and highly detrimental to the authority of Government. 

That the delay wliich is occasioned by this disobedience in hold¬ 
ing the Mofiisil Pooneuh and making the collections and remittances 
of the revenue, is not only attended witli great present inconvenience 
to Govenment by retarding the payment of such part of the public 
re.venue aa hi*.s become due, but may eventually be the cause of actual 
loss to (lovei'ninent. 

That it is highly incumbent on the Board, not only to take effec¬ 
tual raeasiire.s to prevent the above consequences, but to support their 
authority in the present instance. 

Agreed therefore that the Superintendent of the Khalsa Eecords 
be directed to proceed immediately to Baitsbariah, and that the 
Sezawiil do accompany him thither. That he read again to the Bamiy 
( f Biirdwan the pcrwannali appointing the Sezawal, and require her 
immediate r< turn to Burdwan with the Rajah and zemindary officers, 
and that she give an assurance that she will punctually obey the 
Board’s orders contained in the perwanna lelating to the appoint¬ 
ment of the Sezawul. 

That in case of her refusal to comply with these orders, or shew¬ 
ing any tendency to evade them, the Superintendent do then peremp¬ 
torily insist on seeing the Rajah of Burdwan, and acquaint him that 
tlie Board have thought proper on account of the contumacy shewn 
by the Ranny, his mother, and her refusal to yield to obedience to their 
orders, to divest her of all authority and control in the management 
of his zeraindary. 

That he is required by the Governor-General and Council to pro¬ 
ceed to Burdwan to take upon himself the chai’ge and management 
of the zemindary and to make the collection of the revenues in con¬ 
junction with the Sezawul of Government, and in the manner pointed 
out in his perwannah, and to appoint proper officers to conduct the 
business of his zemindary in his own name and independent of the 
Ranny. 

That the Superintendent of the Khalsa Records proceed with all 
possible expedition with the Rfijah to Burdwan, and on his arrival 
there, proclaim the Rajah's authority over the province, require him 
to appoint proper offioer.s for the maUcigenient of the business of the 
zemindary, to hold the Mofusil Pooneah, and make the collection in 
conjunction with the Sezawul. 

That the Superintendent be empowered to call on the Command¬ 
ing Officer at Chandernagore for the assistance of an officer with two 
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or three companies of sepoys, if he judges it necessary, to attend 
the Bajah to Burdwan, as well to prevent any insidious attempts on 
his person in the way thither, as to announce his return and the 
authority vested in him with greater dignity to the inhabitants of 
the province. 

That the necessary orders be given to the Commanding Officer at 
CTianderpagore in consequence of the preceding resolution. 

Nubkissen’s administration during' the first year of his 
office was remarkably successful. Me managed the collec¬ 
tion of the rovenue.s so well that he paid the demands of 
Gfovernment in advance without any trouble or embarrass¬ 
ment to the Board. It was, therefore, determined that he 
should continue in the office of Sezawul for the next year. 
On this occasion .also hi.s powers were defined and 
enlarged and steps taken to help him in the due discharge 
of his duties. The following document bears testimony to 
his services and throws light on the .situation of affairs at 
Burdwan at that time. 

Janmt't], 1781. 

Bead again the Superintendent of the Khalsa’s letter under 
date 26th of August last, entered in consultation the 12th of Sep¬ 
tember. 

The Board taking into consideration the subject of the above 
petition of Bajah Nobkissen are of opinion that the Bhanee has 
acted very improperly in taking away the Bajah, farmers, or public 
servants at this season of the year, and during the heavy collections, 
without the smallest intimation given to Government or permission 
received from them. 

That the absence of the Bajah and public officers at this time 
from the Sudder Cutcherry of the district may not only contribute 
to prejudice the collection, but to spread an unnecessary alarm 
amongst the inhabitants of the district, and induce them to leave 
their habitations and neglect the culture of the lands for the future 
year. 

That at the present crisis, when Bengal itself may become the 
seat of troubles, and when this Government will have occasion for 
all their resources, it behoves them to take special care of the 
revenues of so valuable a province as Burdwan, amounting to near 
40 lacks of r upees, and that the continuing the management to the 
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blUanee, a woman, and maintenance of her influence in the district 
during tlie present crisis is impolitical and improper. 

That it is the opinion of this Board that, in order to preserve 
tlie tranquility ':)f the Burdwan Province to prevent tlie operation 
of any intrigues on the part of the Ehanee and lier adherents, she 
be required to reside at Arabroa in the same manner as the mother 
of the former Ilajah used to do until the further orders of the Board, 
but that tlie Ilajah and public officers be directed to return to 
Burdwan immediately. 

That as the Ehanee has on many occasions shewn her backward¬ 
ness to comply with the orders of the Board, and may in the presen 
instance endeavour to evade them by returning to Burdwan, that 
the Nazir or Naib Nazir of the Khalsa be directed to proceed to 
Aniboa, and place proper chokeys of peons round her house with 
.strict directions not to suffer the Ehanee to return to Burdwan, nor 
any covered dooly or conveyance to pass without their being properly 
satisfied that the Ehanee is not in it, but not to enter her house 
or otherwise molest her, than by preventing her return to Burdwan 
till they have orders from the Board, and that the Supeintendent of 
the Khalsa Eecords do furnish the Nazir or Naib Nazir with a proper 
Warrant for executing this order by the sanction of the Board. 

That as Eajah Nobkissen appear.s to have managed the collection 
of the revenues of this zemindary with so much success during the 
past year, and has paid the demands of Government in advance 
without the smallest trouble or embarrassment to the Board, he be 
continued in the office of Sezawul during the ensuing year, and 
directed to proceed with the Superintendent of the Khalsa Eecords 
to Burdwan immediately to take the most effectual measures under 
his control for securing such part of the revenues of the current 
year as may remain outstanding and for promoting the cultivation 
of the district, and enabling the Eajah and zemindary to afford a 
competent aid to Government in the following year. 

That as it appears from the letter of the Superintendent of the 
Khalsa Eecords that an improper use has been made by Earn Gaunt 
and others of their influence with the Ehanee, and that the property 
of the Eajah has been wasted and dissipated during his minority 
which is a fact if most public notoriety. 

That Eajah Nobkissen be vested with authority to examine into 
the present state and accounts of the Eajah’s household under the 
control of the Superintendent as above, and to use his endeavours 
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to discover and bring to account any property or effects of tho llajah 
which may have boon secreted or embezzled by Earn Caimt or others 
of the Ehanee’a officers during her management, and tliat if the 
Superintendent shall from the information he may receive have reason 
to think thatEam (Jaunt or any other persons employed by theEhanee 
have embezzled or secreted any of the Eajah’s property, that he 
shall be empowered, and is hereby directed by this Board for' the se¬ 
curity and recovery of the said p operty to take the persons suspected 
as above into custody and to set guards over their houses, or any other 
places, where the Superintendent may believe such propei-ty to be 
concealed in order to prevent its being conveyed away or misapplied. 

That for the purpo.se of cai'rying the above order’s and resolu¬ 
tions into execution, tho Superintendent of the Khalsa Eecords be 
directed to proceed as soon as he conveniently can with Eajah Nob- 
kissen to Amboa, and notify them to the Rajali and Ehanee, and 
that he from thence conduct the Eajah and such farmers, or public 
officers as ntay be at that place to Bni'dwan, and that any of tire 
farmer's or officers refusing to attend him thither, bo forthwith dis¬ 
possessed of their farms or offices. That on his arrival at Burdwati 
he publicly notify the discontinuance of the Ehauee’s authority in 
all raatter.s relating to the rrtanagenient of the zemindai’y collection 
of the revenues, or the Eajah’s household. 

That the Superintendent form an estinrate of the necessary ex¬ 
penses for the mairiteriance of the Eajah’.s household with the assis¬ 
tance of Eajah Nobkissen, and tr'arrsinit the same to the Board for 
their approbation. 

That the Superintendent do continue to reside at Burdwan till 
the further' orders of the Board, and be directed to give every aid 
and support in his power to the Sezawul to enable hint to comply with 
the foregoing resolutions of the Board. 

Nubkissen uiiplicd bimsclf with n will to his now (hities 
and exhibited rare powers of industry and financial administra¬ 
tion. Mr. G. G. Dncarel, Gommissioner at Burdwan, wrote 
to say that tho Sezawnl had .since his arrival been taken up 
iu makino- the mofussil settleirtoiit. Tho following papers 
give some evidence of the kind of work hr.! did :— 

Council, Bevenue DErAiiTMEST, fith June, 1781. 

Bead the following translatiorr of a letter front Eajah Nobkissen, 
Sezawal of Burdwan : — 

“ In consequence of an order from the Supreme Council, I have 
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discovered from the accounts upwards of 18 laklis of rupees was tlie 
Moliasil or profit of Burdwan, &c., in tlie years 1185 and 1186, ex¬ 
clusive of the Eantiy’a dowry money borrowed from Mahajans and 
tlie expense, of despatching the Governnient’s revenue. Six lakhs of 
rupees are fully sufficient for the expenses of Maharajah Deraje 
Tejh Chund Bahadur ; the Ranny, and Ram Gaunt, are answerable 
for the remainder. ” 

Ordered that a cony of the above letter be transmitted to Mr. 
lluearel at Burdwan, that the Sezawal be required to bring before 
hun the profits [ ? proofs ] and vouchers of the amouiits therein 
alluded to, that Mr. Ducarel be directed to enter into a minute in¬ 
vestigation of them and examine tlie evidences upon oath which the 
Sezawal shall produce in support of his ciiarges, and to gnmt him 
such asaistance as he may require for apprehending tlie persons of 
his evidences, 

CocNoiL, Rbvbnuk DeI'AII'I’MKNT, %\lh . fuuf ',, 1781. 

Letter (20th June) from Mr. Biicarel, Commissioner at Burdwan : 

“ I have been honoured with your letter of the 5th instant en¬ 
closing a petition from Rajah Nobkisseii, Sezawul of Burdwan, and 
sliall be particularly attentive to the execution of your commands con¬ 
tained therein. The Sezawul and Zamindarry Amlah have since 
their arrival at tiiis place been entirely taken up in making the 
ruofussil settlement, which has prevented their attending me for the 
purpose of proceeding on the investigation directed. 

In order to enable me to afford the Sezawul the assistance directed 
in your letter in apprehending the persons of this evidence, I bog 
leave to represent that it is necessary Gaptain Long should be fur¬ 
nished with authority to supply Sepoys on my written requisition in 
the customary form.” 

[This letter (dated 20th June) was circulated on 22nd June, 
and at the meeting of Council on 2fith .June “the Board agreed that 
the order required by the Commissioner should be immediately issued 
t:i the Comraiinding Officer at that station " (Burdwan). ] 

Council, Reve.\[jj4 Departme.xt, fiM , M //, 1781. 

Letter (4lh July) from Mr. Ducarel; 

“ In conformity to your letter of the 5th June ultimo. Rajah 
Nobkissen, Sezawui of this province, has brought before me the 
following persons, servants and officers of the Rajah of Burdwan’.s 
household as evidences in .support of the charges contained in his 
]ietition delivered to your Board : 
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Budden Chund Mojunidar, Carkon, 

Sumboo Churn Ghose, Mohrir of the J3ewan Uufter, 

Kishencaunt Doss, Mohrir of the Treasury, 

Ranijoy Burrall, Jumnia Khurch Niivrees of the Cansamany, 

Juggut Bullub Roy Mitter, Cansamany Seristadar, 

Juggut Narain Mitter, Naib of the Cansamany, 
from whom I have received the accounts, receipts, and disbursements 
of the Zemindary of Burdwan for the two years of the Ranny’s 
management, 1185 and 1186, the original of which in the 
Bengalee language, togetlier with their respective translations, 1 
have now the honour to lay before the Board. The purport of the 
said accounts together' with the order in which they are arranged 
will appear from the Abstract H. 

Agreeable to your directions contained in the above mentioned 
letter, I have examined the evidences which the Sezawul has pro¬ 
duced in support of his charges upon oath, who have attested the 
accounts in the manner which will appear at the foot of each 
respectively.’' 

The Board, taking into consideration the above report of the 
Commissioner at Burdwan, and accounts accompanying it, find that 
the sum of 11,10,.570-1-14 Sicca rupees appear due from the Ranny 
to the Rajah for the period of her management. 

Resolved that the Sezawul be directed to attach the profits of 
the Dowry, and hold them sequestered in satisfaction of this demand. 

Resolved that the Commissioner in conjunction with the Sezawul 
do proceed in the busine.ss directed by his former commission, and 
give the Rajah and his officers every assistance I’equired by them in 
recovering the amount of the above balance from those persons who 
may appear to have embezzled it. 

Nubkissen for his ooiisisteut support of English intorosts is 
highly unpopular witha certain class. Thcirhcroi.s Nuncomar; 
their authority is Bolts, an English Thcrsitcs in the early 
days of English supremacy in the East. They are eager to 
grasp at every bit of scandal that the tongue or pen of a 
malicious imagination may have invented about Nubkisscm. 
It has been .said or suggested by some of this class that 
Nubkissen as Sezawul of Btinlwan was guilty of mucli 
oppression and many malpractices. There does not seem, 
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hov'cver, to bo a record of aii}'. In March, 1781, it appears 
there was a eomidaint again.st him of false imprisoiiiiieut. 
The person imprisoneel was one Gociil Chunder Ohowdhr}' ; 
and on his behalf his Goinastuh, Abhai (Jhnrn (Ihose, insti¬ 
tuted proceedings by an affidavit on the Crown side of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 
The complaini was false, and therefore it proved as abortive 
as the complaints of Gocul Sonar and Ramnaut. Gocul 
(Jhundor Chowdhry had indeed been imprisoned by the Ma¬ 
haraja, but upon a just cause and in the exercise of his 
legal rights a,- Se/awul. To leave no doubt as to the facts 
and the history of the case the following original pajiers 
are inserted in full 

Council, Law Department, March ' i . Zrd ^ 1781. 

Affidavit— la the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William 
in Bengal, Oow n Side. The King m. Rajah Nuhhmen, 

Abhai Churn Ghoae, Cash-keeper and Gomastah for Gocul Chunder 
Chowdry, the plaintiff above named, niaketh oath and saith :— 

That from the fourth day of Phalgun last past (answering nearly 
to the 12th day of February last) until the 11th day of the said month 
of I’halgun, ho, the said Gocul Chunder Chowdry, was confined against 
his will and consent in a dwelling house of Itajah Nobkissen in the 
chucklah of Burdwan in the Province of Bengal, and from the said 
llth day of Phalgun until the fourth day of Ohoite (which answer 
to the 14th day of March instant), and which is the last day this 
deponent saw the .said Gocul Chunder Chowdry, he, the said Gocul 
Chunder Chowdry, has been kept a prisoner and still is kept a prisoner, 
as this de])onent believes, in his own house by the order of the said 
llajah Nobkissen without any legal authority or warrant for that 
purpo.se obtained by the said liajah Nobkissen as thi.s deponent is 
informed and lielieves, but merely to compel the said Gocul Chunder 
Chowdry to pay to him a large sum of money as rent for certain 
lands which he, the said Gocul Chunder Chowdry, holds under the 
Rajah of Burdwan and under the Ranny (mother of the said Rajah), 
and which rent this deponent or cash-keeper and gomastah for the 
said Gocul Chunder Chowdry has already paid to the said Rajah and 
Ranny, to whom tiie said Gocul Chunder Chowdry is bound to pay 
it, and this deponent saith that the said Rajah Nobkissen is Sezawul 
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or Collector of Revenue in the service of the United Company of 
merchants of Kiigland trading to the East India for the ohuchlah or 
districts of Burdwan aforesaid and therefore is subject to the Juris¬ 
diction of this Hon’ble Court as this deponent is advised and believes. 

Sworn before me this 20th day of March 1781. 

J. Hyde. 

Wrjt. 

Crown Side.— On reading the within affidavit 1 do order that 
a writ of Habeas Corpus in the usual form do is.sue from tlie Office 
of the Clerk of the Crown directe<l to the within named Rajah 
Nobkissen commanding him to bring up the body of O. C.- C. 
confined in his custody (\inlawfitlly as it is said), together with day 
and cause of taking and detaining tlie said G. C. C. immediately 
before me or the Cdiief .Instice of the Supreme Court of Judge at 
Fort William in Bengal or any other .Justice of the same Court 
at the Court House in Calcutta at Fort William aforesaid. Dated 
this 20th day of March 1781. 

{ Signed ) J. Hyde. 

[Mr. George Wrougliton, Attorney for the Hon’ble Company, 
writes (March 21st) to the SecreUiry to the Board of Revenue, Mr. 
Isaac Baugh, enclosing tlie above papers and asking instructions. 

He says :—“ At the same time inform them (the Board) that I 
have enquired of Rajah Nobkissen, to whom the Habeas Corpus is 
directed, the reason of prisoner’s confinement, from whom I learn 
that he is the farmer of the purguunahsof Bhant Ghau/.ee, Badepoorea 
and Dhauzy in the District of Burdwan, and that he is imprisoned fora 
balance of revenue due to the Hon’ble Company on account of the 
aforementioned pergunnahs, amounting to about the sum of 4,500 
sicca-rupees.”] 

Orderku— (March 23rd) that the (.tompany's Attorney do instruct 
the Company’s Counsel to plead that G. C. C. is in the District of 
Burdwan, a farmer of the public revenue, of which Rajah Nobkissen, 
is in virtue of his office of Sezawul, the Collector on the part of 
Government, to whom the said Chowdry being now in balance, Raja 
Nobkissen has in consequence, by virtue of his office, and the 
power delegated to him by tlie Governor-General and Council, 
a right to demand payment of such balance from the said farmer, 
and to coniine him, and to use such other means as the law and 
usages of this countr.y do warrant for enforcing the recovery of it; 
and further, that the plaintiff having confessed the defendant is in 
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poase.sgion of tlie ottico of Sezawul on behalf of the Company, and 
he himself a farmer of the revenue, the right of the defendant 
to proceed with the ))lninti(l‘ an he has done is therel)y proved ; 
and that the Company’s Attorney do also instruct their Counsel not 
to enter any further than here apecifled into the merits of this cause 
but to rest the issue of it upon the facts abovementioned. 

The opinion delivered by the Chief .Justice in the cause wherein 
Radha Govind Sing was plaintiff and Mr. Hosea and other defendants 
applying directly to the present c.ase. 

ORDERrn—That the following extract from it, as it already stands 
recorded on the Consultation of the 20th of February last, be here 
entered. 

Extract from the speech delivered by the Chief .Justice : 

“ I thought it wa.s understood that the right of the Company, 
executed by their Provincial fiouncil, of getting lands for debts, due 
t^o the Government, was meant to be contested in this action. The 
Counsel for the defendant disclaimed controverting that right, and 
as far as the Court can judge by what has already passed in it, it 
entertains no douht whatsoever of that right. In the judgment 
given in the case of Camaul-ul-Dien, the final opinion of the Court 
was that, in matters of Revenue, by which I mean the settling of 
the quantum of the dolit due to Government, the Provincial Council, 
or those officers to whom the trust was committed, had full and 
complete juiisdiction, exclusive of the interference of tlii.s Covu’t. 

“We have given sanction to tlieir judgment.”. 

( oux’ciL, Law Dei'artmbnt, May Und , 1781. 
lianyff 16(5 Vol. 84. 

The following letter from the Company’s Attorney to the Secre¬ 
tary with tlie return proposed to be made to the Habeas Corpus 
issued to Rajah Nobkissen having been sent in circulation for the 
oider.s 'of the P>oard, the Governor-General delivered the opinion 
thereafter entered, to which Mr. Wheler havitjg aubscrihed, orders 
were signed accordingly. 

Georur Wrougiiton, 

Attoi-ney to the llon'hfe Company. 

To Isa AG Rauoii, 

Secretanj to the Board of Reomwe. 

Dated Port William, 
April Qth, 1781. 
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“ I request you will lay before the Hon’ble Board for their approv¬ 
al the enclosed copy of the return intended to be made to the 
Habeas Corpus issued to Bajah Nobkiasen at the instance of Gocul 
Chunder Chowdry provided it meets with their sanction. The return 
has been revised and approved by Mr. Newman, Mr. Davies, and 
Mr. Lawrence on a meeting yesterday evening, and has since 
received the sanction of the Advocate-General, subject, however, to a 
circumstance whereon I must request you to procure me the advice 
and direction of the Hon’ble Board. 

The return states the acts complained of to have been committed 
by Bajah Nobkissen in the performance of his office of Sezawul in 
the District of Burdwan, the duty of which office is stated on the 
return “ to have been at and before the passing the Act of the 
thirteenth of George the Third to enforce payment of the revenues due 
to the Hon’ble Company within that district and to imprison persons 
owing the same without bail, &c.” It has been thus formed under the 
idea that the office is not a new institution, and that it has been the 
usage in some places within the Provinces to collect the revenues by 
Sejawuls, and to imprison in case of non-payment, at least some short 
time previous to the time of passing the befox’e-roentioned Act. The 
doubt which now arises is whether the nature of Bajah Nobkissen’s 
office be as above stated, or whether extraordinary powers have not 
been superadded to those considered as incident to the office of Seja- 
wul. Should the latter prove the case, the gentlemen seem to be of 
opinion it will be more advisable to alter the return in that respect 
and to state in lieu thereof that Bajah Nobkissen has confined the pri¬ 
soner by virtue of his office of Sejawul, an appointment recently made 
by the Governor-General and Council, they having judged it an office 
requisite to be instituted for the better managing the territorial acqui¬ 
sitions and revenues entrusted to them by the before-mentioned Act.” 

Enclosure in Companifs Attorneys Letter. 

The Schedule to which the annexed writ refers. 

“ In obedience to the command in the annexed writ contained 
I do hereby humbly certify and return to the Hon’ble John Hyde, 
Esquire, one of His Majesty’s Justices, and to other, His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, that in the District of Burdwan in the Province of Bengal 
there is a farm commonly called or known by the name of the Per- 
gunnahs of Bhaul, Ghawzee, Bundepore, and Dhawree Mundelka, 
which farm now is and at the time of passing a certain Act made 
in the thirteenth year of the reign of His present Majesty King 
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George the Third, entitled “An Act for establishing certain regu¬ 
lations for the better management of the affairs of the East India 
Company as well in India as in Europe," was part and parcel of the 
territorial acquisitions in such Act mentioned, and the rents and 
profits of the said farm now are and at such time as aforesaid were 
parcel of the revenue of the said Province of Bengal. That at the 
time of passing the Act aforesaid the said farm was and still is remain¬ 
ing in the possession of the said United Company as part and parcel 
of the said territorial acquisitions and revenues and at the time when 
the debt hereinafter mentioned accrued due was held in farm by 
the said Gocul Chunder Chowdry in the annexed writ mentioned 
under the said United Company at a certain annual rent payable to 
them, the said United Company. That on the 12th day of February 
last, there then was and still is justly due and owing by and from 
the said Gocul Chunder Chowdry to the said United Company for 
rent and revenue in arrear of the said farms the sum of 4,520 sicca 
rupees, and for which he was and is imprisoned by and under the 
authority hereinafter mentioned. That the late President and Council 
and Select Committee of Fort William aforesaid in the said Act 
mentioned previous to and at the time of passing the same Act 
exercised by themselves or their officers the whole management or 
government of the said farm (so being part of such territorial ac¬ 
quisitions) and also of right exercised a power by themselves or 
their officers to adjust and settle the accounts of farmers indebted to 
the said United Company for rents and revenues in arrear and of 
enforcing the payment of such revenue in arrear by imprisoning such 
farmers so being debtors as aforesaid without bail or maiuprize for 
non-payment thereof, and which mode of procedure at the previous 
to the time of passing such Act was the known usage and custom in 
the Province of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in the enforcing the pay¬ 
ment of such rent and revenue. 

That the accounts of the said farm having been settled and which 
were actually settled by the proper officers of the said United Com¬ 
pany, the said Gocul Chunder Chowdry on such settlement, to wit, 
on the said 12th day of February, was found in arrear the said sum 
of sicca rupees 4,520, the justness of which upon such settlement 
allowed and confessed by the said Gocul Chunder Chowdry and the 
amount of the same debt acknowledged by him to be due to the said 
Query ; if to tUo United Company, and the said sum of 4,620 sicca 
Company or the rupees having been afterwards, to wit, on tlie said 
12th day of February, demanded from the said Gocul 
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Chunder Chowdry, and which was so demanded of and neglected by 
the said Gocul Chundef Chowdry to be paid. The said Gocul Chunder 
Chowdry on the said 12th day of February last was lawfully 
taken and duly imprisoned by me and now is detained by me for 
the same debt so due to the said United Company as aforesaid. 
That at and previous to the time of such imprisonment I, the said 
Eajah Nobkissen, was a known officer of the said United Company, 
appointed by and acting under the authority of the said Governor- 
General and Council in the place or office of Sejawul in the District 
of Burdwan aforesaid, the duty of which office is and at such the time 
aforesaid was to enforce the payment of all revenue due, owing and 
in arrear to the said United Company in the district aforesaid and to 
imprison the person owing the same without bail or mainprize, in case 
of non-payment thereof until the full payment of such revenue in 
arrear. That in the matters aforesaid, I have acted only according 
to the duty of my office as Sezawul for the district aforesaid and 
which authorizes me according to the laws and usages of the Pro¬ 
vince of Bengal to keep and detain the said Gocul Chunder Chowdry 
in confinement without bail until the debt aforesaid shall be discharged. 
But in obedience to the command in the said annexed writ contained 
I now have the body of the said Gocul Chunder Chowdry before His 
Majesty’s said Justices of the said Supreme Court of Judicature to do, 
receive and be subject to what His Majesty’s said Justices shall consi¬ 
der of him in this behalf. Given under my hand this day of March 

nsi. 

GoVERNOr.-GEKERAL’s OPINION. 

Governor-Oeneral :—“ It does not appear for what reason the ex¬ 
traordinary powers given to Rajah Nubkissen, if any such have been 
given, in cases which have no reference to the imprisonment of a 
farmer of the public revenue should be inserted, since as a Sezawul 
he possesses the power to imprison a farmer of the public revenue. 
May it not be proper to insert the clause proposed for amendment in 
addition to that which states the regular powers of the Sezawul ? 


The following further letter, having been received by the Secretary 
from the Company’s Attorney, was circulated on 13th April and is 
now recorded:— 

WnouGHToN To Baugh. 


Dated April \ lth, 1781. 

“ I request that you will communicate to the Hon’ble Board that 
I have just received official information from the Attorney of Gocul 
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(Jhundet' Cbowdry that the matter in contest between his client and 
Eajah Nobkissen is adjusted, and that therefore he does not intend 
to call for the return to the writ of Habeas Corpus issued some 
time ago.” 

Hero ond.s this episode. In August or September 1781, 
both the Kajah of Burdwan, Maharajadhiraj Tej Chnnd 
Bahadur, and Maharaja Nnhkisscn, the Sezawul, made com¬ 
plaints in writing against certain acts of Mr. Austin, Judge 
of the Dewunny Adawlut at Burdwan. Those acts, they 
alleged, were beyond his legitimate authority and they had the 
effect of hindering them in the collection of the revenue. 
The (Committee of llovonuo expressed an opinion on the 
complaints, which was accepted by the (Council and which ran 
as follows :— 

1st .—The Committee are of opinion that such servants as have ac¬ 
cepted assignments of the balances of rents in lieu of wages may un¬ 
doubtedly demand payment of the same, and if coercion is necessary, 
they are to apply for assistance of the Revenue Cutcherry, and the collec¬ 
tion to be enforced as a balance of rent, which in fact it is. It appears 
to the Conirnittee that by the 8th Article of the Judicial Regulations, 
the Judge of the Dewanny Court has no right to interfere in these 
cases. The nature of the interference asserted to be made by the 
Judge of the Dewanny Adawlut is not particularized, it appears, 
however, to the Committee. 

That the Aymadars of Burdwan having been subjected to 
the payment of rent, they arc to be considered as Talookdars and sub¬ 
ject to the same jurisdiction, as pointed out in that article of the 
.Tudicial Regulations. 

3rd .—By the 14th Article of the Judicial Regulations the enquiry 
into the riglit and title to lands, as well as to the limits of the same, is 
within the jurisdiction of the Judge of the Dewanny Adawlut with¬ 
out any exception. Further experience may, however, suggest the 
propriety of some modification in this Article. The Committee of 
Revenue exercise the power of resuming grants of Baza Zemin, 
either where they have been collu,sively made or granted after certain 
periods, and delegate the same power to Zemindars, Farmers, and other 
officers employed under them in the collections. Tlie exercise of the 
same powers by two distinct establishments will create confusion, 
and interference, of jurisdiction. The Committee of Revenue will 
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direct the Sezawul to report to them such instances of the interfer¬ 
ence of the Judge of the Dewanny Adawlut as occur, and will lay 
the same before the Supreme Board, who, from these instances, 
will be enabled to ascertain the proper rule to be laid down in such 
cases. In the interim it does not appear necessary to the Committee 
to issue any particular orders, as the vacation of the provincial Courts 
of Adawlut has taken place and will continue some time. 

Jith .—The mode of conduct prescribed to the Judge in the 31st 
Article of the Regulations with respect to Zemindars, Talookdars, 
Chowdries, and Landholders, or persons employed in the collections 
under what name soever immediately under the Committee of Revenue, 
or any Collector of the Revenues directs “ that he is not to issue a 
summons to compel such person, being defendant in any cause, to 
appear, but in lieu thereof to issue a summons requiring such person, 
being a defendant, to appear personally, or by vakil, at a certain 
time.” An attention to this Regulation on the part of the Judge 
will remove the inconvenience complained of in this Article. 

In November of the same year a fresh complaint was 
made by Nubkissen against Further illegal interferences of 
Mr. Hugh Austin, and the Council, in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, rebuked that officer for his illegal acts. The following 
was their decision :— 

The Zemindar by ryats and farmers against farmers for encroach¬ 
ments and the like, their revenues are never realised until such 
disputes are settled. The officers of the Zemindarry in conjunction 
with those of the .Sezawul determine such disputes and collect the 
revenues. Now Mr. Austin, paying no kind of attention to the usage 
of the country, opposes us, and has sent his peons to summon my 
brother, who is Tahsildar to Burdwan, and disgraced him in the 
presence of the farmers, &c. As none of the customs of the country 
are hidden from you, you must be sensible how much the re¬ 
venues will suffer, when the Tehsildar is unable to support his 
consequence. I now hope that, as what has happened cannot be 
recalled, orders will be issued from the Council to Mr. Austin that 
in future he do not, by disgracing the officers, interrupt the collections, 
and, as the Zemindar’s vakil is always in waiting, I request he may 
be directed to transact what business he may have with us through 
him, and, in case any of our officers should act contrary to the orders 
of the Huzyoor, that he be directed to represent it to the Council 
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for their determination, by wliich means all disputes and disturbances 
in the mofussil may be prevented.” 

Ordered. —That a copy of the representation from the Sezawul of 
Burdwan a«!Companying the Committee’s letter of the 26th of Novem¬ 
ber, be transmitted to the Judge of the Dewanny Adawlut at that 
station and that he be directed strictly to attend to the Board’s 
orders of the 11th of September last, and positively forbid any further 
interference with respect to the Tannabhdars and Pykes than what 
immediately relates to his Foujdarry jurisdiction. 

Ordered —Also that he be informed that, as by the 18th Article 
of the Judicial Regulations the Tehsildar of Burdwan is exempted 
from the process of the Court, as well as from being compelled to 
personal appearance to the hurt of his credit among the farmers, the 
Board highly disapprove of the summons issued to him by the Judge. 

CovNciL, Revenue Department, January &rd, 1782. 

Extract from the proceedings of the Committee of Revenue of th4 
mh December, 1781. 

Petition of Teej Chund Bahadur : 

“ Chutt[a]r' Sing, the Etmauradar of Boagree, has not sent a single 
cowry of revenue for the last three months, but has removed with 
all his people into the jungles. 

“A Tehsildar resides on the spot to which be is retired who has 
no control over him, nor does he pay any attention to my letters. He 
owes an immense balance to Government, which he will not liquidate, 
Tillook Sing, his uncle, prays he may be appointed in his place and 
engages to pay his revenues regularly. 

“ I hope you will comply with this request, and that two com¬ 
panies of Sepoys may be sent to put Tillook Sing in possession, and 
to lay hold of Chutter Sing that measures may be taken for the 
recovery of his arrears to Government.” 

Council, Revenue Department, October 23>’cf, 1781. 

Letter from Mr. Hugh Austin, Judge of the Burdwan Dewanny 
Adawlut, dated September 18th, 1781, replying on the points in Arti¬ 
cles I, 2, and 4, in respect of Maharajah Nobkissen’s complaints. 
It does not seem necessary to quote more than the final sentence ;— 

“ How far the representation of the Sezawul is just, respecting 
my having occasioned impediments in the business of the revenue, 
I submit to your Hon’ble Board and request that in any future com¬ 
plaints that may be made against ray conduct he may be directed 


Later, called Ohitter Sing. 
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to state specifically what he has to charge me with and not by a vague 
and general detail of circumstances, wholly unsupported, prevent me 
from entering into a oleai' justification of my conduct.” 

It would .seom that Nuhkissen as Sozawul oE Burdwaii 
was the head and the com]dete re])resentative of that district. 
IE any person required anytliiiijr to be done even by the Raja 
oE Burdwan, he would have to work through the Bezawul. 
In September 1781 one Gunganarain Gose [Ghose], the 
farmer of gunge Murshcdpore, commonly called tliana 
Cutwa, complained that the Zemindar of Burdwan had lately 
erected a gunge within a di.stance of two or three kosh from 
his, and prayed that a perwannah might be .sent to Maharaja 
Nubkissen desiring him to order the Zemindar to abolish 
his gunge. The Council, in the Revenue Department, re¬ 
solved that the following an.swer might be written to the 
Committee of Revenue : “ We de.sire you will i.s.sue a per¬ 
wannah to the Sezawul of Burdwan, requiring him to abolish 
the gunge erected by the Rajah contiguous to that of Guuga- 
narain Gose, the farmer of thana Cutwa. This order we 
have communicated to the Commissioner of Customs.” 

There is abundant testimony to the .success of Nubkis.sen 
as the Sezawal of Burdwan. The following is one :— 

Council, Revenue Depautment, November 27th, 1781. 

Letter from the Committee of Revenue giving “an account [of 
the ] settlement of all the districts of Bengal and Behar ” for April 
1781 to April 1782 in Bengal, and September 1781 to September 1782 
in Behar. 

“.... 8. Rajah Nobkissen had the charge of the collec¬ 
tions of Burdwan when this Committee was established. The merit 
of his management in that capacity can only be estimated from facts. 
In the course of a few months he not only relieved the Zemindary 
from the incumbrance of an enormous debt, but discharged the revenues 
of Government with great punctuality. A very large portion of the 
surplus rents which enabled him to pay such considerable sums has 
been added to the public revenues as an increase this year, and he has 
been united in the management with the young Zemindar. He still 
preserves the office of Sezawul, but is at the same time responsible for 
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the amount of the engagements of the Zemindar. A comparison be¬ 
tween his conduct and that of his predecessors in the management of 
the business will, we imagine, point out the propriety of this mode of 
settlement.” 

Council Revenue Department, December l8tA, 1781. 

Letter from Committee of Revenue (November 26th, 1781). 

“ We have the honor to lay before you a representation which has 
been made to us by Rajah Nobkissen, the Sezawul of Burdwan, stating 
instances of the interference of the Judge of the Dewanny'Adawlut in 
matters which we apprehend are not within the line of his jurisdiction.” 

“ On the 3rd of September last we had occasion to address your 
Hon’ble Board on a similar representation from the Sezawul, and we 
hoped that the orders you then issued to the J udge of Adawlut would 
have prevented his making further claims to the superintendence of the 
lands appropriated to the maintenance of Tannahdars and Pykes in 
that Province, who, though they are immediately employed in collect¬ 
ing the revenues from the ryots and are in fact servants of the Zemin¬ 
dars are likewise subject to obey all orders of the Judge in phous- 
darry matters As we are of opinion hia jurisdiction extends no fur¬ 
ther over the Tannahdars and Pykes, we request you will please to 
repair to Burdwan within a limited and convenient time and account 
for the amount of the revenues paid to them, and may contain an 
assurance that they shall not be confined or ill-treated upon their 
appearance. If one or the other should appear according to the sum¬ 
mons, you will call upon them to pay what is due from them, in which 
should they fail, we shall propose to the Hon’ble Board to comply with 
the request of the Rajah to investTillookSing in the management of the 
district upon his making good the present engagements. We shall also 
propose to them to adopt the same alternative in case neither Chutter 

Sing or Jadoo Sing should appear agreeable to the summons.” 

There is equally good testimony in regard to his work 
of a later date. 

Agreed tliat the following answer be written to the Committee of 
Revenue:— 

.“We approved your proceedings respecting the 

Etmaumdar of Buggry and of the measures you propose for the secu¬ 
rity of the revenues of that District. 

Council, Revenue Department, January 29f4,1782. 

General account of collections of revenue, from Committee of 
Revenue. Mr. Shore’s report on the balances of Aughun. 
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“Burdwmi. The former of these districts is under the manage- 

Dinagepoi'e, ment of the Sejawul, Rajah Nobkissen, the latter 
under Rajah Deby Sing. Both these {jersons have been punctual in 
their payments through the whole course of the year, and there is no 
reason to apprehend any failure on their parts. Rajah Nobkissen is 
very forward in his payments for the month of Poos, and the pay¬ 
ments of Dinagepore are completed for the same month.” 

Council, Revenue Department, March l9tA, 1782. 

Letter from Mr, Austin, dated February 4th, 1782. 

“ I have had the honour to receive your letter under date the 
18th of December enclosing the copy of a representation which has 
been made to the Committee of Revenue by Rajah Nobkissen, 
Bezawul of Burdwan, charging me with interfering with the Tannah- 
dars and Pykes by requiring the papers concerning them, and sum¬ 
moning and disgracing his brother in the eyes of all the farmers, 
in consequence of which your Hon’ble Board highly disapprove of 
the summons issued to him by me. In answer to these charges, I beg 
leave, in justification of my conduct as well as to expose the misre¬ 
presentations of the Sezawul, to inform you that, in pursuance of a 
letter from the Hon’ble the Governor-General under date 3rd of July, 
placing all the Tannahdars and Pykes employed in the foujdary 
jurisdiction under my charge, I thought it necessary to request a list 
of them from the Zemindar, that I might obey my orders in stationing 
them so as to protect the peace of the districts, and which I have 
been hitherto unable to obtain. 

“ I beg leave to assure you that I have never in any instance inter¬ 
fered in the appointment, payment, or dismission of the Tannahdars. 

It is not possible to fix the date when Maharaja Nub- 
kissen ceased to be Sezawul. There is evidence to show, 
however, that he declined to undertake the management for 
the Bengali year 1189, declaring the impossibility of realis¬ 
ing the jumma [the assessed revenue] of the preceding year. 
The office of Sezawul was apparently the last public office that 
Nubkissen held. Henceforward his life appears to have been 
one of ease and dignity. He had given proofs of his capacity 
not only as a diplomat, but also as a statesman and an adminis¬ 
trator, and he could afford to rest on his laurels. He gave 
himself to the discharge of social functions with an undistracted 
mind and soon came to prove himself a king in that sphere. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mahaeaja Nubkissbn in Society, 

The social position of Maharaja Nubkissen was unique. 
It arose not from his wealth or his status and importance in 
public life. Position in Hindu society does not depend on 
wealth or official rank or intellectual eminence or public 
services. It depends on caste and on behaviour in social life. 
Caste does not mean in modern Indian life the pursuit of any 
particular trade or calling. It is an inheritance of ages. The 
four leading castes or divisions of society, Brahman, 
Kshetriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, are of ancient, indeed of im¬ 
memorial origin. Sub-division of these classes, especially of 
the last, has brought into existence a multiplicity of castes in 
Bengal, and that is a step attributed to the Hindu king, 
Bullal Sen. The caste system, so far as it is a modern creation, 
is Pounded upon a distinction, not only of occupations, but of 
character and capacity, such as they existed in the days of its 
origin. The original division, that into the four castes, rests 
more clearly upon a distinction of moral temperament than 
upon a distinction of pursuits. Classification by calling is 
indeed recognised, is, in fact, apparent on the face of the divi¬ 
sion, but it arises out of and is dependent on the former 
principle, namely, that of classification by temperament and 
character. The castes constitute a hierarchy, and their divid¬ 
ing lines are rigidly fixed. The caste of an individual is the 
caste of his fathers. Whatever might have happened in ancient 
times, when Hindu kings reigned and risliis made and applied 
the law, it is certain that to-day no one can be transferred 
or can transfer himself from one caste to another. He can 
neither be promoted to a higher caste for his virtuous acts 
or qualities, nor degraded for his sins. The caste of a man 
is supposed to be a necessary consequence of his acts in a 
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previous existence ; and the life that he now lives, will, it is 
believed, determine his caste in his next birth. The penalty 
for nn-Hindu behaviour is not degradation from one caste to 
another, but repudiation by society, that is, exeomniunioation. 
A man who violates essential rules of religion or society will 
not be relegated to auj’ inferior caste, but will be put out of 
society altogether as having ceased to be a Hindu. It is im¬ 
possible to enumerate all the essential rules, all the restric¬ 
tions of caste as they are sometimes called. One or two may 
be mentioned as illustrations. It is considered improper for 
the higher castes to dine with men of lower castes or to eat 
food cooked by them. The Brahman, in particular, has to 
observe special purity in this respect. Then, again, no 
marriage is permissible between one caste and another. As 
regards social practices, it is certain that the performance of 
the sacraments in a non-Hindu way, or the omission to per¬ 
form some of them, will not l>e tolerated. Amongst the 
sacraments may be mentioned marriage, Smddha (oblation to 
the dead), and, in the case of Brahmans, Upanayana (investi¬ 
ture with the sacred thread). The highest caste is that of the 
Brahmans, of whom, of course, as of the other castes, there 
are ranks and grades. The next in order is the Kshetriya 
caste, in which the Kayasthas are included. 

Maharaja Nubkis.sen was a Kayastha by caste. The 
Kdyasthas are divided, in point of rank, primarily into 
Kulins and Mouliks, the former being the higher ; and, in 
point of local distribution, into the Vttara Rahri class and 
the Dakshina Rahri class. The Kulins consist of only three 
families, classes or clans, namely, the Ghoses, the Boses, and 
the Mitters. Nubkissen was a Moulik, and a member of the 
Dakshina Rahri Somaj. He came, however, to be the head 
of the Kayastha community of Calcutta, that is, of the 
Dakshin Rahri section of it, and that is a fact worth explain¬ 
ing in view of the acknowledged ascendency of the Kulins. 
The fact of his leadership is not disputed. A writer, who 
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will not be suspected of blind admiration of Nnbkisseu and 
liis family, has observed :— 

Navakriahna’s social importance was perhaps greater even than 
hia political. All his othei’ glories were outshone by the glory which 
attached to the chief of the Hindoo conimunity of Calcutta. In the 
theatre of public affairs, he had many equals and a few superiors. 
Omichand, Whwaja Wajid, Eunjeet Eoy, Eajballab, and others we 
could name were scarcely behind him in diplomacy. Nundcoomar 
was a bolder and all along, except in his last fatal move, a successful 
intriguer. Mahomed Eeza Khan had been Premier, and so had 
Nundcoomar in reality during the nominal administration of his son. 
But in the social kingdom of his city he was the very monarch. As 
he owed his fortune to his own enterprize, sagacity and genius, so his 
social pre-eminouce was purely of his own acquiring.' 

This is a frank ackiiowlodgement of Nubkissen’s social 
position, but the writer’s explanation of it ignores facts and 
runs counter to reason. It is only a cynical sort of speculation, 

“ Where everybody is an upstart, an upstart head is no scandal. 
Navakrishna had no traditions to back him, but none else was better 
situated. On the other hand Navakrishna possessed one important 
advantage above others. He possessed substantive power in Hindoo 
society in Calcutta. He was the Judge of the Caste-tribunal. The 
post implied his being in the eyes of Government the most respectable. 
The official citizen-chief of the Hindoo community, ho easily became its 
leader.” 

All founders of families, all architects of fortunes are 
upstarts. Nobility has always its origin in some individual. 
And in Hindu society the mere ago of a i'amily or its wealth 
or official distinction will not give it a leading position. 
Brahmins are leaders over Kaydsthas, Kulins are leaders 
over MouUks. It is not true that the Kuyastha community of 
Calcutta consisted only of upstarts, and if it was so constitu¬ 
ted, what then f It certainly included a number of the 
highest Kulins; and how came it that a Moulik came to be 
the head of a body so constituted ? The official position as 
Judge of the Caste-tribunal or Jdtimulu Cutcherry will 
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explain nothing. As has been observed already more 
than once, social position in this country docs not depend 
upon official rank. And the Judge of a caste-tribunal will 
no more become the social head of the Hindu community 
than an English Judge who has to decide mercantile cases 
will become the head of the mercantile community. The 
functions of the caste-cutcherry are thus described by Mr. 
Verelst :— 

“All nations have their courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction distinct 
from the administration of civil justice, in some with a more limited, 
in others with more extensive authority. The followers of Brama in 
Bengal have their caste-cutcherriea or courts to take cognisance of all 
matters relative to the several castes, or tribes of the Hindu religion. 
Their religious purity depends on the constant observance of such 
numberless precepts, that the authoriry of these courts enters into 
the concerns of common life, and is, consequently, very extensive. A 
degradation from the caste by their sentence is a species of excom¬ 
munication attended with the most dreadful effects, rendering the 
offender an outcast from society. But as the weight of the punish¬ 
ment depends merely upon the opinion of the people, it is unnecessery 
to say that it cannot be inflicted by the English Governor (as Mr. 
Bolts asserts, p. 83) unless the mandate of a Governor could instantly 
change the religious sentiments of a nation. Neither can a man once 
degraded be restored, but by the general suffrage of his own tribe, the 
sanction of the Bramins (who are the head tribe) and the superadded 
concurrence of the Supreme Civil power.” * 

It is easy to see from this description that Maharaja 
Nubkissen’s functions as President of the Caste-cutcherry 
were of a judicial character. His social position must have 
been the cause of his office, not the effect of it. The Caste- 
cutcherry, it may be presumed, was analogous to the Pun- 
chayet. Authority in such an office could not invest one 
with leadership, the explanation of which is to be sought in 
wholly other circumstances. The inquiry is worth pursuing 
if only to ascertain the calibre of Nubkissen’s mind. In 

“A View of.The English Qovernnjent in Bengal.” London. 1772. 

Pp. 27, 28, 
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social life, as in political, he exhibited his thorough grasp of 
the situation, his insight into realities, he felt the necessity 
of evoking order out of chaos, of organising loose elements 
into a consistent whole, and ho saw with unfailing certainty 
the means that were best adapted to the end. His method 
maybe simply described: Not to fight against the laws of 
nature or society, not to attempt to stem the irresistible tide 
of events, but to watch and utilise the available forces that 
make for order, to reject effete and jarring elements, to 
waste no power, to submit to the inevitable, but with a 
single-minded aim to march with steady steps and slow,—that 
was his method. The KuUns were the natural loaders of the 
ATayast/ta community. Nubkissen did not work against them, 
but witli them. He did not seek to boar them down by the 
weight of his wealth and official position or to snatch from 
them the authority which was rightfully theirs. But he 
put himself into co-operation with them. Ho invited and 
encouraged high-class KuUns to settle in the town ; he helped 
them with funds ; he showed them every respect; he united 
his family with theirs by bonds of matrimony. They soon 
came to look upon him as a patron, as one of their nearest 
kith and kin. Through him also they came to feel a power 
they had never known before. They had never been organised 
for social purposes. He gave them an organisation and 
secured for them a general recognition of their status. With 
the aid of the Ghataks he had a compilation made, called the 
Kulagrantha or a systmatic social record, of the KuUns 

in particular. The Ghataks are the men who keep registers 
of pedigrees, of marriages, of important social events, even of 
important incidents in the history of families, and they declare 
the social status of men. They are thus something more than 
heralds. They are no more chroniclers of pedigrees, but as they 
are authorities on some of the social practices, like marriage, 
and on the way in which families are affected by them, they 
come to be in effect the makers of the position of men. It is 
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for them to declare, for instance, the degeneration a family 
may have undergone by a marriage or some other social act. 
If they are mischievously inclined they can do mischief by 
raking up everything untoward in the antecedents of a man. 
If they are propitious they can render a service by bringing 
into prominence points of superiority. They had, as men, their 
weaknesses, especially as they had to depend for a living on 
private generosity. But it is unquestionable they rendered a 
very useful service to society. They maintained social dis¬ 
cipline and kept men straight in the path of customary social 
practices. It will be an evil day for Hindu society when they 
shall have become extinct, for there will be none to register 
the social lapses of men or fix with definiteness the position 
of men in society. Nubkissen was a patron of the Ghataks 
and by the aid they gave in the compilation of the Kulagrantha 
they made him appear in the eyes of the Kulins as their bene¬ 
factor. Nnbkissen’s position was improved by his known ear¬ 
nestness in religion, his intense piety as a Hindu. Ho lived 
according to Hindu rules, believed in the Shastras (religious 
and social works) and was zealous in securing a proper inter¬ 
pretation of them and their application to life. These circum¬ 
stances tended to raise Nubkissen in the estimation of men, 
Kulins included, and marked him out as entitled to social 
leadership by his virtues and services to society. His office 
in the Caste-cutcherry had made him fully acquainted with 
social practices and the rules governing them. Added to that 
qualification there were his religious disposition, his knowledge 
of works on religion and life, his services to the Kulins, 
his union with them, his cheerful acceptance of their supre¬ 
macy and of the authority of Brahmans as interpreters of 
social and religious duty. His crowning claim was the Kkjai 
((*1^^^) he held. 

This was a gathering of the caste people, to which 
Nubkissen invited Kulins of all ranks. The concourse was 
a grand one, especially as mo.st of the Kulins were [)resent 
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in person and not by Ghataks. They were received with 
fitting hononrs and paid the fees due to their rank and 
station Brahmans were present, Ghataks in 

particular. All social claims were considered, pedigrees 
examined, family history ransacked, and ultimately by uni¬ 
versal consent Maharaja Nubkissen was recognised as the 
Gosthipati or head of the Dakshin Rahri section 

of the Kayastha community. It is said that even the former 
Gosthipati of the Singha family of Gopinagar recognised 
his leadership by a distinct act, by marrying, that is to say, 
a daughter of the family to his grandson Sir Baja Radha 
Kanta Deb, contrary to the rule observed by the Gosthipati 
of never marrying a daughter of the family to a Moulik, 
The recognition of Nubkissen as the head of the Kayastha 
community of Calcutta need cause no surprise. He had 
brought the community into existence. The scattered units, 
whatever their individual importance, had been welded into 
a society by him. He paid them due honour ; he formed 
alliances with them ; ho maintained the purity of social prac¬ 
tices and Hindu worship ; he was in touch with the Pundits 
and the Ghataks and was their most munificent and illustri¬ 
ous patron. Before he was formally invested with the rights 
of a social leader, the responsibilities of leadership had fallen 
on him. Not only had he m.ade large religious endowments, 
but his private charity and his gifts for public purposes were 
liberal and catholic. Religious and social ceremonies were 
celebrated by him on a grand scale, and the entertainments 
which accompanied them were for the benefit of rich and 
poor alike. Learning and religion had in him the most en¬ 
thusiastic and liberal supporter, and society its most en¬ 
lightened and illustrious representative. We hear a great 
deal to-day of “bridging the gulf” between the races. 
The idea had occurred to Nubkissen in those early days and 
he reduced it to practice. Many were the parties in his 
house to which he invited the Rite of the European and the 
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Native community. He was at home in both communities, 
knew the ways of both, and was popular with both. He 
was as much loved and respected by the Mahomedan com¬ 
munity as by his own. He was the first “ interpreter ” of 
British rule and rulers to the people. In every way he 
had become the uncrowned king of Hindu society before 
the consent of the Killing and the declaration of the Ghataks 
formally conferred on him the sovereignty. 

All the works of Maharaja Nubkissen’s charity can¬ 
not now be traced. But it is well known that he con¬ 
structed a road thirty-two miles long from Behala to Eulpi, 
on the north of Calcutta. He excavated several tanks in 
different parts of his zemindaries and made many improve¬ 
ments in them. In Qanga Mandal he excavated a large canal 
more than twelve miles long. He erected two bathing 
ghats on the banks of the Ganges and constructed a house 
for the free accommodation of those who long to die on the 
banks of that sacred river, and are taken there in their 
last moments. His charity was not confined within the 
limits of his religion or race. In December 1783 he 
“ presented, in addition to the old Burying Ground, six 
bigahs and ten biswaes of the adjoining land in Mowzah 
Dhco Calcutta. This was the spot on which the old magazine 
stood, and which, with the old Burying Ground, forms the 
present cemetery of St. John’s. The ground given by 
[Maha] Raja Nobkissen was then valued at above 30,000 
Rupees.” ‘ 

There is the authority of Warren Hastings for the 
statement that Nubkissen gave him the sum of Rs. 3,00,000 
for the establishment of a Madrassa for the encouragement 
of learning in Persian and Arabic. 

This is cosmopolitan charity. And it was inspired by 
the true spirit of charity and not by any motives of personal 
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advantage. The charity of our times is very often a species 
of investment, a bid for titles or some other sort of recogni¬ 
tion by fiovernment. If roads are constructed, tanks and 
canals excavated, or colleges endowed, the inspirer of those 
works of beneficence is generally the Government in its con¬ 
crete manifestation as a District Magistrate. Charity that 
springs from either sympathy or a sense of duty has become 
almost extinct. A people constitutionally charitable, chari¬ 
table by instinct, by tradition, by the impulses of religion 
and the standards of society, has somehow or other come to 
be demoralised, .and in most cases it is either a dread of 
official penalties or a hope of official rewards that is 
the spur to munificence. The meanest of gifts must be ad¬ 
vertised or the donor will not be satisfied. In Nubkissen’s 
time the demoralisation had not begun ; the Hindu conscience 
had not been deadened, and Nubkissen mixed with the 
greatest of Englishmen as a friend. His charity sprang 
from the heart. 

As might be expected, Nubkissen’s expenses on religious 
ceremonies were on a princely scale. The Durga Puja was 
celebrated in a style which made it a public rather than a 
private ceremony. It was for the whole town. And the 
genuinely religious character of the performance was not lost 
in mere grandeur, in a display of the vanities of the world. So 
attentive was the Maharaja to worship in proper form and so 
apprehensive was he that the priests might be ignorant or 
careless, that he had the whole ritual carefully compiled by 
competent men, with translations in Bengalee of the mantras. 
He performed his own part in the ceremonies with scrupulous 
accuracy, submitting to privations and going through the 
forms with perfect cheerfulness. And the Durga Puja was 
only one of several Pujas celebrated by him. Every one of 
them was performed with eclat, in complete conformity to the 
directions of the authoritative religious books, and with a 
due regard to the expectations and demands of Hindu society. 
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On a visit to the shrine at Kalighat in Calcutta he 
expended not less than one hundred thousand rupees on 
the worship of tho Goddes.s. Amongst the offerings 
were a gold necklace valued at Rs. 10,000, and besides 
other ornaments, a rich bed, silver plates, dishes and 
bdsons, sweetmeats and other food sufficient for the entertain¬ 
ment of a thousand persons, and (rifling presents of money to 
near two thousand of the poor.* He endowed the temple of 
Radha Ballabha at Ballabhpore, about 12 miles north of 
Calcutta, with lands, houses, &c., to the annual amount of 
Rs, 3,000 which is divided among sixteen families of Brah¬ 
mans.® Religion was with him not a thing of show, not a fitful 
gleam, not a periodical performance dependent upon regula¬ 
tion, but the ruling principle of his heart. A good and devout 
Hindu, he never omitted the daily religious ceremonies, and 
it was not simply in the peace of his quiet home, but in the 
busiest moments of his eventful life, when his mind was 
agitated by issues of grave public moment, religion was the 
abiding sentiment and impulse. It was the ever burning 
flame. It will be remembered he went to the North-West 
and was employed-—he was the only native so employed—: 
in the several negotiations with the Emperor Bhah Alum, the 
Vizier of Oudh, tho Maharaja of Benares and others when 
the grant of the Dewanny was made to the East India Com¬ 
pany. It was at such a time that Nubkissen visited tem¬ 
ples at Benares, performed ceremonies, made offerings and 
presents. Benares is one of the chief shrines in India, one of 
the oldest and holiest cities. To die in Benares is one of the 
aspirations of the pious Hindu. To live there in retirement is 
the highest bliss on earth. To make some endowment for 
worship, to repair or adorn a temple, to establish a charity in 
that sacred city, is one of the best uses of wealth. The 
temple of Bishweshwar in Benares is the holy of holies, and 

' Watd'a History of tho Hindoos. Vol I., pp. 160-161. 

3 Id , Vol. II., p. 9. 
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Nwbkissen looged to do good to his soul by the establishment, 
in his own name, of a special worship of Siva in witness of 
his faith. Much was the jealousy excited by his proposal. 
Blit Nubkissen’s ardour and faith, and, it may be added, 
his tact and humility, conquered all opposition. The gods 
were propitious to the good Hindu. The Hindu public 
and the Pandas (ministers of worship) came to support his 
idea ; and under the auspices of the then almost independent 
Maharaja of Benares, was established within the temple a 
symbol of Siva under the name of Sri Sri Navakrishneshwar. 
This was an unprecedented act, and it has not been allowed 
to form a precedent itself. The Maharaja spent a large sum 
on the occasion and made an endowment for the permanent 
Sheha or service of the idol he had established. Great was 
the sensation in Benares and among almost the entire Hindu 
population, for the act was unique. To this day the Puja 
of Sri Sri Navakrishneshwar is regularly performed every 
day within the temple of Sri Sri Bishweshwarji. The 
Maharaja’s piety turned his political visit into a pilgrimage. 
The circumstances under which he established the family 
idol Sri Sri GopinathjI are worthy of record. It is said that 
on the occasion of his mother’s sradk ho spent a large sum 
of money in bringing established idols ( ) which were 

best known and most largely worshipped. From Agradwipa 
within the possessions of Maharaja Krishna Chundra of 
Nuddea he brought the idol ( ) Sri Sri Gopinathji, 

He returned the other idols after the ceremony, and endowed 
their shrines with lands, &c., but retained the last. The 
family tradition is that Maharaja Nubkissen dreamt a dream 
which determined him to keep the idol in his family at any 
cost. He was prepared to give up for the sake of this idol 
a sum of three lakhs of rupees which he had lent to Maha¬ 
raja Krishna (Jhundra. A friendly dispute developed into 
a regular quarrel and Maharaja Krishna Chundra brought 
a suit ill a court of law for the restoration of the idol. 
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Nubkissen was not to be baffled however. He had an image 
made exactly re.somb]ing the idol from Agradwipa ; he sent 
this copy and retained the original. Such a substitution 
would be unpardonable if it was a piece of furniture or any 
other article of property that was in dispute. But in retain¬ 
ing the original idol he felt that he was obeying a divine 
command communicated to him in a dream, that the spirit 
that was represented by the idol had elected to be with 
him, and he would be offending God and conscience by 
a literal submission to the legal rights of Maharaja 
Krishna Chundra. The fact is noticed in Ward’s History 
of the Hindoos in the following way*:— 

“Raja Nabaki'ishna of Calcutta once seized this image (Gopee 
Nath of Agradwipa) for a debt of throe lakhs of rupees, due to him 
from the owner Raja Krishna, Chandra Rai (of Kriahnagore). The 
latter afterwards regained the, image by a suit at law ; but not till 
Nabakrishna had made another Gopce Nath exactly like it.” 

It is no great certificate to such a man to say of him 
that he was kind and generous to his relations. He erected 
for them ptiooa [brick-built] buildings; ho awarded them 
maintenance. In his native village, Punehagram, he gave 
lands extending about three miles, to his distant kinsmen, 
free of rent for their habitation and other uses. He was 
invariably kind to his dependents, and courteous, generous 
and even reverential to his poor kinsfolk. He looked up 
to his elder brother with the respect due to a father. To his 
guru (spiritual preceptor) and his purohit (priest) he gave 
lands free of rent. 

Popular tradition credits Maharaja Nubkissen with 
having spent nine lakhs of rupees on his mother’s Sraddha. 
According to another account, however, “ Gunga Govinda 
Singh, a person of the writer caste, head servant to Mr. Has¬ 
tings, expended, it is said, 1,200,000 rupees at his mother’s 

' Vol I. pp. 205-20C. See also Tlu) Calcutta Iteriew. Vob VI. 1846. 
Article ; “ The Banka of the Bhagirathi.” 
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Shraddha; and Raja Nobokissen of Calcutta nearly as much 
in the Shraddlia for his mother. His expense was principally 
incurred in presents to the Brahmins, such as bedsteads, at 
two or three hundred rupees e<ach ; waterpitebers of silver 
and gold, some worth a thousand, and others two thousand 
rupees, dishes of silver and gold at five hundred, two hundred 
and one hundred ; silver and gold cups and lamp-steads, at 
two hundred, one hundred, &c.; covered bowls for betel-nuts, 
and gold and silver waterjugs at from five hundred down to 
one hundred, and cloths at ten or fifteen rupees a piece.” ^ 

It is impossible to know with definiteness the expendi¬ 
ture of a private person on a private ceremony unless he 
chooses to declare it or to place a<le<piatc materials before the 
[lublic. The different estimates that have been made of 
Nubkissen’s expenditure on his mother’s Sraddha are all in 
the nature of reckless speculation. The only thing which is 
definitely known is that the celebration was on an imperial 
scale. For the distribution of alms and entertainment of 
guests the districts were divided into a number of thanas 
with superintendents placed over them. They wore called 
Darogas and were provided with stores and funds. The 
almsgiving and the entertainments continued for a number 
of days and passed off to the satisfaction of all. Men on all 
sides were heard to say: “ This is more than a Sraddha cere¬ 
mony, it is liki3 the ManU Yajna of the Kali Yuga” Marut 
Yajna was the sacrifice which had been celebrated in the 
Satga Yuga hy the class of Vedic gods called Maruts, on 
which as a prototype the Raj-Suya Yajna of king Yudhistldra 
was solemnised in the next age, the Bwapara Yuga. The 
following is a good account of tlio popular reminiscences of 
the celebration as they have come filtered down to the present 
generation :— 

“ There were full thirty days between the death and the Sradhday, 
and Navakrishnii’s countrymen made good this advantage. At first 

* Ward’s llistury of Uimloos, Vol II,, p. 115, 
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the professional beggars, Bhats and Pariahs, undertook the journey. 
Next those whose condition oscillated between decency and beggary, 
who hitherto wavered between going and not going, decided in the 
affirmative. Lastly men even in competent circumstances, tempted 
by large expectations, and urged by greedy wives, coupled with the 
small chance of being distinguished in the crowd, followed. Those who 
had to come from great distances, necessarily carried their homes 
about with them like the Bedouins. As presents are given per head, 
the very babies were brought, and when many of them died of suffoca¬ 
tion, their parents preserved them for the occasion and exhibiting 
them as if they were alive, added to their income,—the distributors of 
the presents, bewildered with the crowd and attacked by the army 
of beggars, each demanding and endeavouring to wring his share out 
before the others, liad not the time nor the wits left to examine the 
recipients, and even dolls immersed in a heap of rags were passed 
upon them for infants. It was as it were an exodus of the moffusil 
to the metropolis. The very bazars of the zillahs, rendered unne¬ 
cessary for the time by the depopulation in the villages, were trans¬ 
planted into Calcutta and the Suburban Districts. 

“ All the Pundits of Bengal and many even of Benares were in¬ 
vited, and came. Navakrishna with all his wealth could ill afford 
accommodation for this host. But in all cases where he failed, the 
Hindoo inhabitants of the city and of the surrounding villages opened 
their hospitable doors. The beggars slept in the fields, under trees 
and on the roadside. The dietetic resources and the confectioneering 
skill of the wlmle country were invoked to feed the motley mass of 
humanity. The entire pottery of the country was exhausted. All 
the plantain trees of the land were laid under contribution for plates 
for the eatables. The confectioners had begun their labours the day 
following ‘the last of danger and distress,’ and the result in time well 
indicated that a nation was to be fed for days. Piles of spices, the 
produce of all the betel-topes of Bengal disposed of in heaps, pottery 
that rivalled Babel, Himalayas of-brass vessels and Alps of gold and 
silver things, all the shawls and broadcloth and other cloth of Burra- 
Bazar, vast pyramids of sweetmeats and lakes of liquid sweets, kheer, 
dohee and milk, wore an imposing aspect. Everything bespoke bar¬ 
baric profusion, T iie arrangements were as perfect as human foresiglit 
and wisdom could make, but the contest was unequal, A nation 
besieging Navakrishna was too much for him, even though the military 
were called to his assistance. Navakrishna, with tlie soldiers trying 
to preserve order ainung that swarm of locusts, was like Dame 
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Partington with her mop repelling the Atlantic. The presents to the 
Great Uninvited were unequally distributed. Some who had travelled 
a fortnight or twenty days received nothing at all; others who were 
plundered of all they possessed to boot heavily retraced their steps 
homewards, or, for want of the wherewithal to do so, settled near 
Calcutta ; while the presents and plunders reaped by a third number 
amounted to the annual income of many a big keranee. Eather better 
fared the invited Pundits and relations of Navakrishna. But the 
Amlah literally made fortunes. A fabulous sum was spent 
in this Sradh. Popular estimation reckons that sum at nine lacs of 
rupees.”' 

This was of coarse a unique celebration in the history 
not only of Nubkissen but of the country. But the festive 
gatlierings held in his house on ordinary occasions were 
many and varied. Apart from the Puja entertainments, 
parties were especially held for bringing together represen¬ 
tatives of the European and Native communities. Those 
held in oommemoration of the battle of Plassey were gener¬ 
ally honoured by the presence of Clive so long as he was 
here, of the Governor-General of the time, of members of 
Council and of other leading Englishmen, official and non¬ 
official, That Nubkissen was in touch with the English 
community and mixed on familiar terms with it, appears from 
an account in Hickey’s Bengal Gazette, of a party held in his 
house in celebration of the birthday of a Miss Wrangham. 
Mr. H. E. Bustoed in his Echoes frmn old Calcutta devotes a 
chapter to that journal which he calls the ‘ first Indian News¬ 
paper.’ Miss Emma Wrangham was, according to this writer, 
probably sister of one John Wrangham who entered the 
Indian Civil Service, Madras, in 1783. She was the “ social 
star'” “who came in for the most prominent notice from 
the contributors to Hickey’s paper.” Mr. Livius, who is 
mentioned in the report of the entertainment, was a protdgd 
of Francis who had got him made Military storekeeper. The 
Gazette had an existence of only about throe years, and 
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its editor and itself had an unfortunate fate. The report 
runs:— 

From Hickmjs Bengal Gazette, from Saturday, August mh, to 
Saturday, August %^th, 1781. 

On Monday night Rajah Nobkiasen gave a nautch and magni¬ 
ficent entertainment to several persona of distinction in commemora¬ 
tion of Miaa Wrangham’s birthday. As the ladies arrived, they were 
conducted by the Rajah through a grand suite of apartments into 
the Zenana, where they were amused until the singing began, which 
was so mellifluous as to give every face a smile of approbation. The 
surprising agility of one of the male dancers occasioned loud acclama¬ 
tions of applause. The principal female singers called the nymphs 
and swains to celebrate the festivity of the day and spoke a few com¬ 
plimentary lines suitable to the occasion. After supper there was a 
ball, which was opened by Mr. Rivius and Miss Wrangham, who were 
dressed in the characters of Apollo and Daphne. When the minuets 
were ended., country dances struck up and continued till past three 
in the morning, when the company departed highly pleased with the 
elegant festival. And when the Rajah was attending Miss Wrangham 
to her carriage, he thanked her in very polite terms for having illu¬ 
minated his house with her bright appearance. 

Maharaja Nubkissen was the Maecenas of Bengal. There 
never was in this province a more munificent or more en¬ 
thusiastic patron of letters and the fine arts. His home wag 
the favourite resort of men of learning. His Sahha (Associa¬ 
tion) of Pundits was pro-eminontly the fiitst in the land. It 
has been popularly compared to the famous Council of 
Vikrainaditya. It included men like Jagunnatha Tarka- 
panchanan, Vancssur Vidyalankar, Radhakanta Tarhabagish, 
Sreekantha, Kamalakanta, Balaram and Shankar. The pundits 
of his Sabha more than once saved the honour of Bengal by 
the triumph they achieved in disputations with champion pun¬ 
dits from north and south. A pundit of those times, named 
Ramnath Tarkasiddhaiita, was distinguished as much for his 
learning as for his cynical pride and independence of character. 
It is said of him that when Raja Ishwara Chandra of Nuddea 
paid a visit to him in his humble dwelling, he spoke to that 
nobleman, in response to a kind enquiry about the pundit’,s 
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wants, with the lofty dignity and stubborn pride of Diogenes 
answering Alexander. But this same pundit, hewn from the 
block out of which the best of Greeks were made, accepted 
an invitation of Nubkissen’s and entered into an intellectual 
combat with a southern pundit whom he easily laid prostrate. 
He declined, however, everythiiig in the nature of a present 
that Nubkisscn offered to him. 

The Maharaja gave large and frequent presents to 
learned pundits. To Pundit Jagannatli Tarkapanchanan he 
gave a taluk yielding a decent income and also the cost of 
erecting his house. The Maharaja had made to the pundit a 
very rich offer, namely, of a r.emindary yielding a lakh of 
rupees a year, but the pundit declined it on the ground that 
riches were demoralising and his descendants, if they were 
v/ealthy, would not care for learning and would give them¬ 
selves up to luxury. A smaller gift he accepted. It was 
through the Maharaja’s influence that he was appointed by 
Government, as the Court Pundit and Compiler of Hindu 
Law. He gave to Pundit Radhakanta Tarkabagish 1,200 
bighas of revenue-free land and obtained for hiin the title of 
Pundit Pradhan from the Emperor of Delhi. Ho built for 
Pundit Vaneshwar Vidyalankar a house in Sohha-Bazar. 
Learned moulvies also received handsome encouragement 
from him. He was himself a great Persian scholar and 
was well versed in the history and literature of the Mussul¬ 
mans. In bis own family he encouraged the reading of 
English and Persian. His collection of books and manu¬ 
scripts, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, was large and valuable. 
It included many rare and original works, and the Sanskrit 
and Persian manuscripts in particular appear to have been 
compiled at great cost and with the most laborious and 
discriminative research. They bear evidence of the univer¬ 
sality of his tastes and of his general appreciation of learning. 
No private person’s library in this country could be com¬ 
pared to Nubkissen’s in respect of the value of ancient 
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manuscripts. His appreciation of the fine arts, of music in 
particular, was in every way worthy of himself. Haru 
Thakur and Nitai Dass, well known as composers of songs, 
were his protdg^s; and he introduced into Calcutta society 
and popularised the nautch which Englishmen believe to be 
the chief of our public amusements. It is Bai Nautch. The 
songs of Kalis ( ) were a favourite entertainment of 

Hindoo society. They were a curious illustration of the 
blended powers of metrical composition and of controversy. 
Songs composed by one person or party and sung before an 
assembly wore then and there answered by another. The 
answer brought a reply and so the song-duel went on till one 
side was fiiirly exploded. The full name of Haru Thakur 
was Hurray Kristo Dirghangi. He was called a Thakur 
because he was a Brahmin among kalis. It was in Nubkisson’s 
house that this species of entei-tainment had its origin, its 
first exhibition. Haru Thakur was so attached to Nubkissen, 
that after the Maharaja’s death ho gave up his profession. 
Of another kind of musical entertainment known as Akhrdi, 
the Maharaja was a distinguished, probably the first patron. 
Kului Chandra Sen, who was not only competent in Akhrai, 
but probably its founder, received groat encouragement. A 
cousin of Kiului,—Nidhi Gupta,—popularly known 
as Nidhoo Babu, made great improvements in the art. 
Distinguished musicians—singers and players on instru¬ 
ments—came to him, attracted by his fame as a votary of 
the Muses, and none went disappointed. All had their due 
appreciation and reward. The writer who has been already 
quoted more than once thus delivers himself on Nubkissen’s 
encouragement of letters :— 

“ Navakriahiia’s abilities, Persian scholarship, public spirit and 
liberality rendered him greatly respected in the English community. 
His vices were the vices of the age, of both Natives and Europeans, 
of whatever rank ; but none of his contemporaries, except Clive, 
approached him in the better parts of his nature ..... Nund- 
coomar, a better Persian scliolar than Navakrishna, at the height of 
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his power merely lived in royal state. The name of Gunga Gobind 
Singh is preserved in tradition by a single act of magnificent expendi¬ 
ture ; and of Canto Baboo, a boor, by only liis unexpected good for¬ 
tune. Navakriahna, on the contrary, was an able ofl5cial, an accom¬ 
plished gentleman and a munificent nobleman. A warm patron of letters, 
his palace was the centre of association of all the learned of the 
surrounding districts, and the resort of those of distant parts of India 
who chanced to come to Calcutta. In accordance with a hoary-headed 
but most unexceptionable enstoni of this country, great men are attend¬ 
ed by a number of pundits who give them the benefit of their opi¬ 
nion on all occasions and often discuss logical and metaphysical 
topics before them. Navakrishna's council of the learned was splen¬ 
did, as the names of two of its distinguished ornaments, Jagan- 
nath Tarkapanchanaim and Vaneswar Vidyalankara, will indicate, 
and discussions in it were always encouraged by large presents 
to the wranglers. His wealth and influence procured him many 
rare Persian and Sanskrit manuscripts. Nor did music receive 
from him a less hearty welcome. Whoever, player on instrument 
or songster, came from Delhi, Gwalior, Lucknow, Benares or other 
seats of the art, as far down as Moorshcdabad, was sure to be attracted 
by the fame of Eaja Navakrisbna’s fostering care of whatever was 
good or beautiful. The letters of retired civilians to him from home 
show the great confidence they reposed in him. Most young civilians 
desirous of attaining a knowledge of the Persian tongue were referred 
by their elders to him .... The couple of dwelling houses he 
has left to his descendants are living monuments of the grandeur 
of his taste. They are, in Oriental estimation, perhaps the only two 
specimens of palatial buildings in a city styled the City of Palaces ; 
and the nauteh-room in one of them is the best in Calcutta.” 

As the pnndits have been so often referred to, it may be 
necessary to say a few words in regard to their character, 
functions and place in society. The pundits are Brahmins 
learned in tht; lore treasured up in Sanskrit works. They are, 
most of them adhyapaks or teachers. The institutions in which 
they impart learning are called toh in the vernacular of 
Bengal. They take no fees from pupils, hut, on the contrary, 
offer them free board and lodging. They are maintained by 
gifts from the community, or, ratlier, from the higher castes 
thereof. In the days of Hindu kings they could count on being 
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maintained by the king also. Though their work o£ teaching 
is wholly honorary, wholly a self-assumed labour of love, 
they may be in a certain sense called professional teachers. 
They have no other occupation than learning and teaching. 
They have no other ambition. If ever the ideal of plain 
living and high thinking has been realised it is in their case. 
They form a class or community by themselves. Very often 
pundits enter into family connections with pundits alone, and 
the succeeding generation has {)undits for ancestors, both 
on the father’s and the mother’s side. The world has not 
seen another class like them. Plato and Aristotle, Abelard, 
Averroes and Avicenna, Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, 
Dshor and Sclden, Grotius, Puffeudorf and Erasmus, Bopp 
and Bentley have Ix'on great as scholars, as devotees of learn¬ 
ing, but which of their ancestors and descendants have lived 
the same life as they? The race of scholars is kept up in other 
parts of the world, not by a succession of them in the same 
families, but by fresh recruits from families never previously 
distinguished for learning. In India fresh recruits are not of 
course excluded, but many are the families that have furnish¬ 
ed pundits for generations extending over centuries. There 
has been, so to say, a caste of pundits, and a caste that has 
justified its existence not by a mere name but the successful 
pursuit of its own special calling. And the wonder is that 
the calling which has secured .such steady votaries is so little 
remunerative. Next to the Saw/asin and Sadhus the pundits 
are the most notable class in India. Ancient works have 
not till recently existed in the form of published books, and 
they are written in a style so condensed and elliptical as to 
bo scarcely intelligible without the aid of well instructed or 
rather duly initiated teachers. Hence the value of oral 
teaching in India, and the works would have been of little 
value as instruments of education if the class of pundits had 
disappeared or collapsed. The intellectual development of 
the country came to be arrested under Mahomedan rule, but 
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there was one class that in the midst of poverty and perse¬ 
cution contrived through the dark centuries to keep burning 
a modest flame of ancient Aryan knowledge. It was the 
pundits. Progress was out of the question. But these pundits 
rendered the only service that was possible, the saving from 
utter extinction the learning of ancient India. A fragment of 
it only remains, and for that we are indebted to the pundits. 
It is not merely that they have preserved the works, but 
they have kept up the cultivation of the subjects by the read¬ 
ing and interpretation of the works and the teaching of them 
to their sons and pnpils. Owing to various reasons, however, 
they are now an ill-nourished, declining class. 

Several of the pundits, especially those who cultivate the 
Sinritis, or the books dealing with law and custom, are 
recognised as authorities on social practice and as the autho¬ 
ritative interpreters of those books. Society changes, and 
law and custom must change with it. The Rishis, who in 
ancient times had the power to make and declare the law and 
custom, had also the power to change them. After the era 
of the RUhis, Hindu kings entrusted to the most learned 
pundits (dchdrjyas) or to associations of them the task of inter¬ 
preting the law and custom as they existed in books or in 
practice, and of compiling codes of them from time to time. 
The Hindu regime has now passed away. In the early days 
of British role, judges in administering Hindu law took the 
opinions or vyavasthas of competent pundits ; and those 
opinions are still recognised as good law. Judicial adminis- 
ti-ation has now become independent of the opinions of pundits. 
In matters of religious or social usage, however, no authority 
exists for interpretation except the pundits. They cannot 
very well be vested with oificial authority, for Government 
is pledged to a policy of non-interference in social and reli¬ 
gious matters. Society, however, by a tacit and universal 
consent recognise.s that authority as existing in the pundits. 
Tt is obvious that the authority must exist somewhere, for 
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neither on the one hand can essential social practices, bound 
up with religion, be left to be determined by the caprice oi 
individual opinion, nor on the other can an old, unchanging 
code be left to govern absolutely an ever-changing society. 
Expansion or modification of the law is possible only by 
legislation or by interpretation. We have no Hindu legisla¬ 
ture now, and recourse is possible only to interpretation. The 
laws of ancient Rome were interpreted by judges and juris¬ 
consults ; the common law of England is made up of judicial 
decisions, of custom, long-standing and prevalent, and of the 
opinions of great commentators, like Granville, Bracton or 
Britton ; ecclesiastical law and practice are interpreted by 
courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and reason, tradition, 
analogy and expediency would alike suggest that in the 
present social and political condition of India, the interpreters, 
the adapters, the improvers of the social law and custom of 
the Hindus—always more or less mixed up with religion— 
are the pundits versed in the learning of those subjects. 
There is no other class competent for the purpose, nor can 
the task of authoritative interpretation be avoided. Hindu 
social questions do not mean questions of dress and fashion, 
but questions which affect the very framework of society, 
its existence or its integrity. 

Maharaja Nubkissen, not so much with the prudence 
of a social philosopher os with the instincts of a Hindu, 
patronised the pundits and submitted to their patronage. 
If there are any social legislators to-day amongst the Hindus 
it is the pundits. And as Nubkissen was the patron of his 
illustrious Sabha of Pundit?, people felt that he was their 
rightful head. His relations to the pundits were exactly 
analogous to those of a Kshetriya king of old times and his 
council of social legislators, relations at once of supremacy 
and subordination, of political supremacy and social subordi¬ 
nation. From this among other things arose the social ascen¬ 
dency of Nubkissen. If the Kayasthas of Bengal have a 
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higher social position, a more clearly recognised status than 
that of the KayastJias of any other part of India, it is because 
Nubkissen gave them strength and coherence in Calcutta, 
which soon came to be imparted to the same community in 
the mofussil, that is, the interior of the province. Calcutta, 
■which in those days was a city of mere traders and shop¬ 
keepers, came under the influence of Nubkissen’s magic, 
social wand to be the home and nursery of a powerful, well 
organised Kayastha community. Whatever of dignity or 
social power it has now, is traceable to the impulse that he 
communicated to it. Even now Calcutta is the only place in 
Bengal where organised social divisions (>f^) exist, having 
recognised leaders ( ). Nubkissen’s division was 

the largest and most influential. And it is worthy of note, as 
a proof at once of Nubkissen’s position and popularity, that 
even Brahmins cheerfully ranged themselves under his banners 
in his division. To this day many a Brahmin acknowledges 
membership of that division. And time has not wrested from 
the hands of Nubkissen’s descendants the social sceptre that 
he wielded. Their lendershifi is universally acknowledged. 
They receive like him their marks of honour—the wreath 
round their necks and the sandalwood paste on their foreheads— 
in the true order of precedence!. They will undoubtedly retain 
that position if they have the suavity and humility of Nub¬ 
kissen, his ardent religious temperament, his readiness to bear 
the social burdens, his sympathy with society, his submission 
to the shastras, his respect for the Brahmans, pundits in 
particular, and for the Kulin Kayasthas. And the sarnie is 
true of Hindu Society in general. Its existence will depend 
upon its coherence, its submission to discipline, its recognition 
of leaders, its respect for tradition. 





CHAPTER X. 


Notes and Queries. 

The style in which Nuhkissen celebrated his mother’s 
sraddha was much discussed at the time. The question, 
whence did he get so much money, exercised men’s minds 
at least as much then as it does now. His contemporaries, 
who were staggered by the display, began to speculate, and 
several of them in their speculations treated him with little 
charity. It was reported to Mr, Verelst by some influential 
men that the Maharaja, having spent all his money on the 
celebration of his mother’s funeral rites, distributed in 
alms many lakhs of rupees belonging to the Uon’ble Com¬ 
pany’s Treasury in his charge. After the completion of the 
sraddha, when the Maharaja went to visit Mr. Verelst he 
told him in jest : “ I am infonmul that you lost your sense 
and expended tlus whole of your wealth, as well as several 
lakhs of rupees belonging to the Company’s Treasury, in the 
performance of your mother’s obsequies,” Nubkissen, as 
soon as he heard this, locked up the Treasury (then called the 
Money Godown) and left the key on the table of Mr. Verelst, 
soliciting him to remove his doubts by sending for the person 
who had accused him and for one of the members of the 
Council, and desiring tlicm to (Examine and receive the cash 
in balance at the Treasury. Mr. Verelst sought to pacify 
him, spoke to him in the gentle.st manner, and assured him 
of his unshaken confidence. The Governor said he had no 
doubt the cash was all right in the Treasury. The Maha¬ 
raja, however, remained inflexible. He said his honour had 
been assailed, and he begged and insisted that, for his own 
sake, as well as the Governor’s, the cash in the Treasury 
might be examined. Mr, Verelst yielded. He sent a member 
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of the Council to the Treasury, who examined the cash 
and found a surplus of seven lakhs of rupees belonging to 
the Maharaja. Mr. Verelst on receiving the information 
offered apologies, and pressed the Maharaja to take hack 
the key. The Mahar.aja thanked him for his kindness and 
for the confidence reposed in him, but refused to take back 
the key. If he had been slandered once ho might be slan¬ 
dered again, and he did not think it proper to retain any 
longer any public office. He resigned all the high and im¬ 
portant posts he hold under the Company and removed to 
the house of the Governor the offices which had so long 
been held in his own. Thus perished a scandal of the 
times. A positive and definite charge of misappropriation 
had been made against the Maharaja, and he found it easy to 
disprove it. A charge of a vague, hypothetical character is not 
easily refuted. That Nubkissen had made his fortune by loot¬ 
ing the inner treasury of theNawab is a charge which cannot, 
in the very nature of things, be demonstrated to be false, 
for such a demonstration would mean the proof of a negative 
and would be impossible by a simple experimental process 
like examination of cash in a Treasury. In judging of the 
honesty of a man what are the canons to be followed ? 
Must wo call upon him (o account for every pice he made, 
and, in default, pass judgment against him ? If such a 
trial was to be hold, few would come unscathed out of 
it. No man publishes his account books, and the speculations 
of others about his gains and savings are generally worth¬ 
less. The rational principle of judgment would seem to bo 
not to hold a man dishonest till something could be proved 
against him. And taking the world as we find it, it is not 
always possible to draw the line which divides honesty from 
its opposite. It is not easy to say how much of the gains 
even of a lawyer or a doctor is honest, and how much is not. 
The world’s standards are not tlic moralist’s. All rising to 
great fortune, like “all rising to great pl.ace,’’ “is by a 
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winding stair,” and nothing can be more inconsistent than 
to worship worldly success arid yet to be fastidious about 
the means of attaining it. Nnbkissen had, in addition to 
his salaries, at least as many undefined and elastic sources of 
income as a lawyer. And if he left property worth only 
about a crore of rupees, there is no use racking the imagina¬ 
tion to discover possible sources of that wealth. Lawyers, 
doctors and tradesmen, even in this poor country, and in 
these days of exhaustion, have accustomed us to that figure. 

The story of the substitution of one idol for another, as 
given in the last chapter, upon the authority of Ward and 
some other writers, does not seem to be accurate in all its 
details. It is extremely unlikely that Raja Krishna Chnndra 
would have been satisfied with an image which was 
professedly and notoriously a copy and not the original. 
A Hindu values the idol he worships not as so much 
property. Where it is made of a precious metal and is artis¬ 
tically constructed, it has of course a money value. But it 
has also a higher value not expressible in terms of money of 
any denomination. It is a spiritual treasure, the sacred 
abode of the Divine Spirit. It is possible Nubkissen gave 
the substitute and not the original, but Krishna Ohundra 
could hardly have consented to take an idol that he knew to 
be a substitute. If ho was ready to accept a substitute he 
would be equally content to take its material value in money 
or bullion, and that can hardly be believed. It is consecration 
that gives its specific value to an idol. If the general public 
were aware of the substitution made—and the historical 
character of the accounts seems to show that they were— 
then the Raja must also have been aware of it. And as the 
Raja’s knowledge is extremely improbable, the historical 
accounts themselves should be received mm gmno. What 
appears most likely is that Nubkissen had a copy of the idol 
made and offered both the original and the copy to Krishna 
C/hundra to inake bis choice out of; and the latter, depending 
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wholly upon chance, chose, unfortunately for himself, the 
wrong idol. There have been similar instances of choice or 
mischoieo in analogous cases, and that seems to bo the 
practice generally followed in that class of cases. There is 
a reason for it. It has an aspect of fairness about it, and it is 
believed that the Divinity that is immanent in the idol really 
rules the choice. In the present case, for instance, the fact of 
Raja Krishna (Jhundra making a wrong choice would be 
regarded by Hindus as a proof that Gopinatli elected to reside 
with Maharaja Nubkissen. When the wrong choice had in 
fact been made and the fact published to the world, it is 
likely that Englishmen who came to hear of it, or read of it, 
presumed that only the substitute had been offered and had 
been accepted by the Raja with the full knowledge of its 
supposititious character. Hence the error or the unlikely ele¬ 
ment in the historical Jiccounts. 

A biography of Nubkissen would not be complete with¬ 
out a reference to Burke’s impeachment of Warren Hastings 
and the charge brought against him of receiving a bribe 
from Nubkissen. To satisfy the curious, all that Burke said 
is here reproduced. He opened the charge in the following 
terms :— 

“ We shall remove any degree of uneasiness from your lordships’ 
minds and from our own, when we show you, in the charge which we 
shall bring before you this day, that one bribe only received by 
Mr. Hastings, the smallest of his bribes or nearly the smallest, the 
bribe received from Rajah Nobkissen, is alone more than equal to have 
paid all the charges Mr. Hastings is stated to have incurred." ‘ 

The speech on the charge runs as follows ;— 

“ Mr. Hastings has told you that he wanted to borrow money for 
his own use, and that he applied to Rajah Nobkissen, who gener¬ 
ously pressed it upon him as a gift. Rajah Nobkissen is a banyan ; 
you will be astonished to hear of generosity in a banyan ; there never 
was a banyan and generosity united together ; but Nobkissen loses 
his banyan qualities at once the moment the light of Mr. Hastings’s 
face beams upon him. Here, says Mr. Hastings, I have prepared 

‘ Burke at the trial of Warren Hastings. Tuesday, 21st April, 1789. 
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bonds for you ! Astonisliing ! How can you think of the meanness of 
bonds : you call upon me to lend you £34,000 and propose bonds 1 No; 
you shall have it ; you are the Governor-General, who have a large and 
ample salary : but I know you are a generous man, and I emulate 
your generosity I give you all this money. Nobkissen was quite 
shocked at Mr. Hastings’s offering him a bond. My lords, a Gentoo 
banyan is a person little lower, a little more penurious, a little more 
exacting, a little more cunning, a little more money-making than a 
Jew. There is not a Jew in the meanest corner of Duke’s Place in 
London that is so crafty, so much a usurer, so skilful how to turn 
money to profit and so resolved not to give any money, but for profit, 
as a Gentoo broker of the class 1 have mentioned. But this man, 
however, at one*! grows generous, and will not suffer a bond to be 
given to him ; and Mr. Hastings, accordingly, is thrown into very 
great distress.” 

■' In every transaction of Mr. Hastings, where we have got a 
name there we have got a crime. Nobkissen gave him the money, and 
did not take his bond, I believe, for it; but Nobkissen, we find, 
immediately afterwards enters upon the stewardship or management 
of one of the most considerable districts in Bengal. We know very 
well, and shall pi'ove to your lordships, in what manner such men 
rack such districts, and exact from the inhabitants the money to 
repay themselves for' the bribes which had been taken from them .... 
And we shall prove that Nobkissen, within a year from the time 
when he gave this bribe, had fallen into arrears to the Company, as 
their steward, to the amount of a sum, the very interest of which, 
accoi'ding to the rate of interest in that country, amounted to more 
than this bribe, taken, as was pretended, for the Company’s service.” ’ 

After the defence had been made, the speech in reply 
was as follows :— 

“ In the settlement of his public account before he left India, 
he takes credit for a bond which he had received from Nobkissen 
upon some account or other. He then returns to England, and what 
does he do 2 Pay off? No. Give up the bond to the Company 2 No. 
He says, I will account to the Company for this money ; and when 
he comes to give this account of the expenditure of this money, your 
lordships will not be a little astonished at the items of it. One is for 
founding a Mahomedan college. It is a very strange thing that Baja 
Nobkissen, who is a Gentoo, should be employed by Mr. Hastings to 


Burke’s speech on the sixth charge. Tuesday, 5th May, 1789. 
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found a Mahomedan college. We will allow Mr, Hastings, who is a 
Christian, or would be thought a Christian, to grow pious at last ; and 
as many others have done who have spent their lives in fraud, rapacity 
and peculation, to seek amends, and to expiate his crimes by charitable 
foundations. Nay, we will suppose Mr. Hastings to have taken it 
into his head to turn Mahomedan (Gentoo he could not), and to have 
designed by a Mahomedan foundation to expiate his offences. Be it 
so ; but why should Nobkissen pay for it?” * 

In answer to the accu.sation Warren Hastings.stated as 
follows in his written defence :— 

“ The last part of the charge states that in my letter to the 
Court of Directors of the 21st February 1784 I have confessed to 
have received another sum of money, the amount of which is not 
declared but which from the application of it could not be less than 
£34,000 sterling, etc. In the year 1783, when I was actually in want 
of a sum of money for my private expenses, owing to the Company 
not having at that time sufficient cash in their treasury to pay my 
salary, 1 borrowed thiee lakhs of l upees of Kaja Nobkissen, an in¬ 
habitant of Calcutta, whom I desired to call upon me with a bond 
properly filled up ; he did so, but at the time I was going to execute it 
he entreated I would rather accept the money than execute the bond. 

I neither accepted the offer, nor refused it; and my determination 
upon it remained Suspended between the alternative of keeping the 
money as a loan to be repaid and of taking it and applying it, as I 
had done other sums, to the Company’s use ; and there the matter 
rested till I undertook my journey to Lucknow, when I determined to 
accept the money for the Company’s use ; and these were my mo¬ 
tives ;—Having made disbursements from my own cash for services 
which though required to enable me to execute the duties of my 
station, I had hitherto omitted to enter into my public account, I 
resolved to reimburse myself in a mode roost suitable to the situation 
of the Company’s affairs, by charging these disbursements in my 
Durbar accounts of the present year and crediting them by a sum 
privately received, which was this of Nobkissen’s. If my claim on 
the Company were not founded in justice and a bond fide one, my accept¬ 
ance of three lakhs of rupees from Nobkissen by no means precludes 
them from recovering that sum from me. No member of this honor¬ 
able House suspects me, I hope, of the meanness and guilt of present- 
ihg false accounts. 

‘ Burke, Eighth day of reply. Saturday, 14th June, 1794. 
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In regart! to this accnsation, implicating both Warren 
Hastings and Nubkiasen, it has to bo observed that no proof 
Was given in snpport of it; that it rested wholly on suspicion, 
and that eventually it fell through. The assumptions of 
tact made in support of the charge are wholly erroneous and 
unfounded. The argument for the prosecution was briefly 
as follows. All banyans are usurers : Nubkisseu was a 
banyan : therefore, Nubkissen was a usurer. No usurer 
would lend money without a bond and without interest : 
Nubkissen was a usurer : therefore Nubkisseu would not 
lend money without interest. Therefore the money he gave 
was a bribe. The conclusions are all logically drawn, but 
every one of the premises is wrong in fact. All banyans 
were not usurers, and Nubkissen was not “a banyan,” but 
tiu Political Banyan. Banyans were Head Assistants, Head 
Clerks, Private Secretaries, or “ Hoad Baboos” of Governors 
or other higlily placed Englishmen. A man was never a 
banyan out of relation to others, and by himself. One could 
be a banyan only of somebody else. In a later time men 
carrying on particular trading or mercantile operations were 
called banyans, but the banyans of Nubkissen’s tiine were 
only personal Assistants of this or that Sahib. They may 
have lent money, but their business was not money-lending. 
And Nubkissen was never a banyan of any Sahib. He was 
the Company’s Political Banyan, His functions were pub¬ 
lic and political, not private and personal. The Political 
Banyan no more resembled the ordinary personal banyan 
than the Indian “Civil Service” resembles the “ Home Civil 
Service,” of which two the former means a body of rulers 
and judges, and the latter a body of clerks. But whatever 
banyans might have been or might have done, it is certain 
that Nubkisseu wa.s never a profes-sional money-lender. His 
worst enemies have never charged him with possessing 
that character. From all that is known of his public 
life, or even of his private life, usury would seem to bo 
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incompatible with his character. A man of imperial ambi¬ 
tion and statesmanlike gifts, who lived in princely • style, 
made princely donations and patronised learning and the 
arts, who was religious and reverential to the core of his 
heart, would not be likely to ileal in bonds, in interest, in 
penalties and forfeitures. The usurer is made of far other 
stuff. The lion does not crawl on the earth or burrow 
under ground ; the eagle docs not hop from grass to 
grass. 

This loan of three lakhs of rupees does not degrade 
Hastings, but it exalts Nubkisseii. It shows the generosity 
of which a Hindu is capable. Probably Burke’s astonish¬ 
ment would have been less if he had known that by the 
tenets of at least one oriental religion, that of Islam, the 
taking of interest is prohibited. Nubkissen did what was 
specially befitting in a Hindu of his wealth and position. 
Burke could not understand why a (Jeutoo should care to 
found a Mahomedan college. Here was, however, a Gentoo 
of a very extraordinary type. How was Burke to explain 
his gift of land for the erection of a Christian Church ? 
Catholicity like Nubkisseu’s is rare, and it is no wonder that 
it elicited warm praise from the Christian community at the 
time. The following records * are a proof :— 

The nth Jamairy 1780. 

To THE PaiNTEii OK TUB CalcxiUa Qacette. 

Sin,—As tlie following conveys an instance, of liberality and public 
spirit in a native of this country, which in Europe wouW have done 
honour to His Grace of Northumberland, 1 beg your public insertion 
of it as a tribute to truth and justice, and for the right information 
of the settlement. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your constant reader and a sutwccibe*, 
(Signed) W. W. 

'(Selections from the Culviilln the year, 1789 to 1797, &c,, Ac,, 

jic, by W. b. Setoii Kair, (1. S., Vol. 11, page 198). 
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Letter of thanks from the gentteineii of the Church Committee to 

Mjharaja Nobkisaen Bahadur of Calcutta. 

Sir, 

The Committee of gentlemen appointed by the Subscribers, for 
erecting a church to carry into effect the purposes of their subscription, 
have received from the Ilon’ble the Governor-General and Council 
a copy of your durkhaat, in wliich you give and make over to theHon’ble 
Warren Hastings, Esquire, Governor-General, in order that a church 
may be erected thereon, six beegahs and ten biswas of land purchased 
by you for your own use in Calcutta. 

This gift i* a most liberal instance of your generosity, and has 
afforded to the English settlement in general a great and most season¬ 
able aid towards giving effect to their wishes for building a place of 
public worship, and I am di^sirod, Sir, to render you the thanks of the 
Committee for it. 

I am also to acquaint you that the Hon’ble the Governor-General 
and Council entertain tlie same sen.se of your liberality, and have parti¬ 
cularly marked it in a letter which they have lately written to the 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) Br the .Seoretary to the Committee. 

Nubkis^eii had more reason to be in sympathy with the 
iutoUectual and spiritual advancement of the Mahomedans 
than with that of Ghristiaas. There was no necessity in 
those days for founding a college for Europeans in India, 
The Mahomedans were backward in education and would be 
benefited by a college. Nubkissen was intimate with the 
highest Mahomedans in the land, was familiar with their 
court life, was in touch with their society, and, above all, 
was learned in their court language, Persian. Nothing so 
much develops sympathy with a people as knowledge of 
their language. The European scholar who is learned in 
Sanskrit or Arabic has never been known to have had any 
but the most kindly feelings towards tlio people whose classics 
they are. And Nubkis.sen as a Persian scholar might be 
presumed to be naturally appreciative ofMahomedan learning. 
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The most wondortul part of the bribe-theory is, that 
shortly after his advance of the three lakhs Nubkissdh was 
appointed Sozawul of Burdwan. The story of that appoint¬ 
ment has already been told. The appointment was no jobbery. 
It had become necessary in the interests of the state. There 
was difficulty in collecting the revenues ; arrears had accu¬ 
mulated, and Nubkissen was universally believed to bo the 
fittest person for the office. His success justified the choice. 
It was an irksome and embarrassing task that he had to per¬ 
form, but ho did it to the complete satisfaction of the autho¬ 
rities, and ho ultimately resigned the office of his own free 
will. Probably Burke’s only authority for the charge of 
oppression and exaction by Nubkissen as Sezawul was a 
statement by Mr. Peter Moore at the trial. That gentleman 
said; “His conduct is said to be very irregular, and his exac¬ 
tions very great, and it clearly appears so, from his pay¬ 
ments being so much greater in amount the second year than 
they were in the first.” There could not bo evidence more 
flimsy than this. The first portion of it is only hearsay, and 
the rest is only a presumption arising from increased pay¬ 
ment. Collections, however, m.ay be made without exaction, 
and the only case that camo to court of alleged oppression, 
completely broke down from want of evidence. Nubkissen 
had been legally armed with some powers of a coercive 
character for the realisation of dues, and he never appears 
to have exceeded those powers. The accounts that ho sub¬ 
mitted have never had their veracity questioned, and there 
never was any circumstance that could even raise a pre¬ 
sumption that ho had made any illicit gains by his seza- 
wulship. Burke flung charges broadcast of which ho 
could give no proof. No one will question or under-value 
his sense of justice, his love of liberty, or his sympathy with 
the Indian people. It is precisely those very feelings which 
made him so earnest in his impeachment of Hastings, and 
as Hastings was in his eyes a great criminal, he suspected 
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everybody who had done u service to that “ Captain- 
General of Iniquity,” or received a service I'rom him. 
Nubkissen was tainted by an xinholy association. 

Nubkissen had six wives—Hcramoni, Bhowani, Kunja- 
nee, Shankari, Sukeo and Bilasi. They could read and 
write Bengalee,—a rare accomplishment of Hindu ladies in 
those days. Polygamy is an institution so repugnant to the 
Western mind, indeed so hateful to the Western taste, in 
itself it is an institution so little defensible, that a word in 
explanation of Nubkissem’s multiplicity of wives will not 
probably be wasted. The Hindu marriage; is not a contract, 
but a sacrament; and the tie is indissoltilde. Divorce or 
judicial separation is unknown. If therefore it becomes 
necessary, on any ground, for ii man to take; a second wife, 
while the lirst is alive, he has to take her iu adxlitiou to the first. 
One of the grounds on which it m.ay become necessary to 
take a second wife is the absence of a male child by the first. 
According to the injunctions of religion, the normal period of 
a Hindu’s life is divided into several stages or nsramas as they 
are called. One of these is that of married life and houskeep- 
ing. It is tjriliasthi usrama. The hast is the stage of retire¬ 
ment and religious meditation. The real, that is, the 
religious purpose of marriage is the birth of sons. It 
is the son that confers spiritual benefit on the manes of 
the deceased parent. It is the .son that performs the 
sraddlia and offers pindn to the dej)arted soul. The son 
is the spiritual saviour of the parents, and torments are 
reserved in the next world for the .sonless. One son at least 
is wanted for spiritual functions, and marriage is necessary 
for getting a son. All the Hindu’s duties in life are re¬ 
gulated by religion, and a man’s duty to marry arises from 
the necessity of having a son. If the already married wife 
or wives are barren or boar only females, a fresh marriage 
is held, onr eligious ground.s, to be justifiable, Nubkissen 
treated all his wives well and gave them liberal allowances, 
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but up to a rather advanced age he had not the good fortune 
—for such the Hindu deems it—to bo blest with a son. . His 
last marriage, that with Srimati Bilasi Dassee, took place in 
1775. Up to that year ho had only a female child born 
(in 1772) unto Ranee Heramoni Dassee. It is true he 
had adopted a son, Gopi Mohan Deb, in 1768. That at any 
rate was stated by some witnesses before the Supremo Court 
of Calcutta in the suit of Gopi Mohun Deb vs. Raja Raj- 
krishna Deb Bahadur. But he had not at the date of his last 
marriage a son sprung from his loins. After that marriage 
he had two more daughters by two Ranees, and in August 
1781 he had the supreme satisfaction of having a son born 
to him—Raja Rajkissen. 

Nubkissen had a piece of ground at Ghyretty, near 
Chaudernagoro, which, though small, deserves notice for the 
manner in which it had come into his possession. It was 
contiguous to the house and gardens of Nabob Cossim Ally 
Khan, who had made a grant of it to Sir Eyre (?oote, who 
commanded the. Army in Bengal in 1762. That General 
disposed it off to Nubkissen, who had for a time some 
difficulty in obtaining quiet possession of the property. 

Nubkissen’s social leadership has been already referred 
to. It may be noted as a matter of detail that the Kayastha 
commuity of Calcutta had at first two divisions (tf?!), one led 
by Madan Datt and the other by Nubkissen. The division 
led by Nubkissen seems to have been formerly led by 
Kristo Churn Mitter. It rapidly grow in numbers and 
influence under him. 

In (.Calcutta Nubkissen had more than once to change 
his residence as he advanced in life, as his family (in the 
Hindu sense of the word) expanded, and as his circum¬ 
stances improved. Calcutta consisted originally of three 
villages—Sutanati, Kalikata and Govindpur. The chief 
of these was known as Sutanati Hat, literally “ Cotton 
Thread Mart.” It grew up on the eastern bank of 
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the river for the s.ile of country-made yarns and cloths.* 
“Sobhahazar was then a jungle, though when Nohokissen, 
Clive’s Munshi, settled there after the battle of Plassey, 
it rose rapidly in buildings and population. Mention 
is made of it in 1780 as frequented by sailors and of a great 
fire having occurred there when Jack was very active in 
rescuing the natives’ property from the flames.” ® It was 
Nubkissen that made Sobhabazar. A word may bo said 
about the name Sobhabazar. There have been learned 
discussions about its origin. It has been said by some 
that it means literally a b.azar of beauty and is derived 
from the Bengalee words and By others it has 

been traced to the words 7)%! and and has been taken 

to mean the locality whore the gre^at gathering or on the 
occasion of the sraddha of Ntibkissen’s mother was held. 
It- is easy lo see from several records that have been quoted 
that both these etymologies are wrong, that the name was 
originally written as Soubali B.azar which explains itself. 
Sham Bazar appears to have been Charles’s Bazar. Some 
of the localities known as “ bazars” appear to have been 
called by the names of particular Englishmen. “ The house 
generally known by the name of Bankar Ghosh’s is the paitric 
or family inheritance which on the death ot their mother de¬ 
volved on the three brothers, the .said Raja Navakrishua, 
Ram Soonder and Mauik Chnnder ; and that people do 
gi 3 nerally call the house Cliota Baree and Paratan Baree, 
That th(i western wing or range of apartments of that house 
was forinerlv occupied by Maharaja Navakissen before he had 
built and removed to .another house on the Se.at’s ground 
called Burra Baree.’’"' “ The families of Ramsoonder Bewarta, 


' See HUti'vij uf lirUUh India by Sir W. W. Hunter, I, page 226. 
Peeps into Social Life, in Onleutta. a eeafury ayo. By the Rev, J. 
Long, page 8. 

* Deposition of I.ailhainohun Oliose in Gopimohint Deh vs. Rnja Itaj- 
ki'ishna Deb Dahadur. 
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Manick (Chandra Bewarta and Raja Nubkisscn all dined or 
messed together until the year 1180 (B.S.) when in conse¬ 
quence of the increase of members in each family they 
found it inconvenient to continue this practice any longer 
and accordingly agreed to dine separately, each in his own 
apartments. That Raja Nubkissen also lived in apartments 
allotted to him in the paitric, or family house which he had 
enlarged by purchasing ground adjoining to it and erecting 
other buildings and joining them to his side of the apart¬ 
ments in the paitric house.' ” “ The house in which 
Ramsoonder Bewarta and his family lived was built by 
Raja Nubkissen ; but the ground on which it was built was 
purchased by the mother of Nubkissen.*'” Nubkissen began 
to build a Thakoorharee, but death prevented him from 
completing it. After his death Raja Raj Kissen pulled down 
some parts of the structure and rebuilt it on a different plan. 
It was intended to be dedicated to the service of Gopinathji 
and Govindji. It was the wish of Maharaja Nubkissen that 
the sum of Rs. 50,000 should be spent on the building. 
In 1789 the Maharaja with his wife Sukee Dasse and his son 
Rajkisscn retired from the old family house to the new bouse, 
taking with him the greatest part of his moveable property. 
The other members of his family and the remaining wives 
of the Maharaja remained with Gopimohun Deb in the 
old family house. Nubkissen made his last will on the 13th 
May 1791 and died on the 22nd November 1797, corres¬ 
ponding with the 10th of Agrahayan, 1204 (B.S.) 

A brief reference to some of the most conspicuous 
men that lived in or about the time of Nubkissen will not be 
out of place. Maharaja Doorlub Roy enjoyed the highest 
distinction and power at the Court of Seraj-ud-Dowlah before 
Lord Clive had set foot in Bengal. He was the first lord 
of the Treasury and maintained no inconsiderable army 

‘ Deposition of Kristo Moliun Deb, 

Deposition of Molion Rail Bose, 
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of his own to support his dignity and to shicdd himself from 
danger. He commanded the troops which were sent to the 
encampment at Plassey though he does not appear to have 
been engaged in that battle. Under Meer Jaffer, he still 
continued to preside over the exchequer ; and so great was 
his wealth, that the Nabob and his execrable son, Meeran, 
employed every engine of (xovernment for more than a twelve¬ 
month to pillage and destroy him ; and this they would have 
inevitably effected but for the active interference of Clive, 
Maharaja Shetab lioy was one of the Ministers at the 
Court of Moorshedabad, where he appears to have held a 
command in the army. He was the only Hindoo of Bengal 
who in that stirring period exhibited the faintest spark of 
military courage. We find him commanding a body of 
native troops in the battle which Knox fought under the 
walls of Patna in 17511; and the English commander boro 
the most honorable testimony to his boldness and skill. 
The author of the Seer Mutakhereen, who witnessed the 
battle from the walls of the city, sn 3’’8 : “ Knox cxime in the 
evening, with Shetab Roy in his company. They were both 
covered with dust—and sweat. The (Japtain passed the 
greatest en<!ominms on Shetab Roy’s zeal, activity and 
valour. He exclaimc'd several times, ‘ This is a real Nabob. 
I never saw such a Nabob in all iny life,’ ” After the acqui¬ 
sition of the Dewanny by the English, he was associated with 
Mahomed Reza Khan in the management of the finances.* 
The Setts of Moorshedabad are too well known to 
need any detailed notice. They wore the imperial bankers 
for the three provinces ;—second in importance only to the 
Soobadar himself. No political event transpired during 
the fiftj' years preceding the downfall of the Mahomedans 
in which they did not bear a pVominent share. It was of 
them that Burke said in the House of Commons that their 

‘ Thi'Friend of India, 1838. 

■> Ditto, 
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transactions were as extensive as those of the Bank of 
England. It was in consequence of the vast power which 
their commercial nogociations gave them, that they received 
from Delhi the title of “ Jugut Sett” or the Bankers of the 
world, (lossim Aly put two of the brothers to death in his 
flight to Monghyr, and the transfer of the Exchequer from 
Moorshedabad to Calcutta completed their decay.' 

Rajah Raj Bullub was selected for his talents ns the Naib 
or Deputy Governor of the province of Dacca by Aly Verdy, 
twenty years before the journey of Lord Clive to the Upper 
Provinces. A few months before'the death of Aly Verdy, 
Raj Bullnb’s master, the Governor of Dacca, paid the debt 
of nature. Aly Verdy, then eighty years of age, was lying 
on the couch from which he never rose, and Seraj-ud- 
Dowlah, his profligate grandson, seized the helm before he 
had breathed his last, and proceeded forthwith to imprison 
Raj Bullub, who happened to be at Moorshedabad, that ho 
might press out of the sponge some portion of the wealth 
which had been absorbed in the long administration of a 
wealthy province. Kissen Das, Raj Bullub’s son, on hearing 
of his father’s confinement, immediately embarked with his 
family and the immense wealth which his father had accumu¬ 
lated, and under pretence of going on a pilgrimage to 
Juggernath, stopped at Calcutta, where he obtained refuge. 
It was chagrin at the escape of so much wealth from his 
hands, that induced Suraj-ud-Dowlah, as soon ns he had 
ascended the throne, to march down and attack Calcutta in 
17.56. But such is the caprice of power, that the young 
Soobadar bad no sooner entered Fort William than he ordered 
his palanqueen to be set down in the square, and command¬ 
ing Kissen Dass to be brought before him, bestowed an 
honorary dress on him ! Within three hours after this event 
commenced the tragedy of the Black Hole. * 

' Th'- Friend of India. 1BS6. 

■' Ditto. 
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Nubkissen’s career, as has been shown, was unique. 
“ Navakrishna was a representative man. In iiimself he 
holds up to us the mirror of his age. He lived in one 
of the most important and critical periods of our history—to 
some extent he acted that history. He was one of the lead¬ 
ers of our revolution, a revolution little less glorious and 
momentous in its results tlian the English Revolution of 
1688, and his never-failing fidelity to the English shows 
that he was immeasureably above his age in political saga¬ 
city and [lerhaps too that lie was w'nrmed by a degree of 
patriotism. Puit he possesses a greater historical interest. 
With him passed away the generation of natives who held 
the highi'st posts under tlic English in India and exercised 
power and influence little inferior to the Governor-General.”* 



* Mooherjvtf's April 1801, 





CHAPTER XI. 

NuBKISKEN AKl) THE ENGLISH CONQUEST. 

Scarcely nny nation in the world has followed, as closely 
or as consistently as the English, the principles which were 
laid down by a great English philosopher and man of the 
world, in regard to the use that rulers have to make of their 
counsellors and the degree; of public n-cognition that is to be 
given to them. Bacon wrote;—“The ancient times do set 
forth in figure both the incorporation and insejiarable con¬ 
junction of Counsel with Kings, anil the wise and politic use 
of Counsel by Kings : the one, in that they say Jupiter did 
marry Metis, which signifieth Counsel; whereby they intend 
that sovereignty is married to Counsel ; the other, in that 
which foltowcth, which was thus : they say, after Jupiter 
was married to Metis, she conceived by him and was with 
child ; but Jupiter suffered not to stay till she brought forth, 
but ate her up : whereby ho became himself with child, and 
was delivered of Pallas armed, out ot his head. Which 
monstrous fable containeth a secret of empire, how Kings 
are to make use of their council ot state ; that first, they 
ought to refer matters unto them (whicli is the first begetting 
or impregnation) : but wheu they are elaborate, moulded, 
and shaped in the womb ot their Council, and grow ripe 
and ready to be brought forth, that then they suffer not their 
Council to go through with the resolution and direction, as if it 
depended on them, but take the matter back into their own 
hands, and make it appear to the world that the decrees and 
final directions (which, because they come forth with prudence 
and power are resembled to Pallas armed) proceeded from 
themselves, and not only from their authority, but (the more 
to add reputation to themselves) from their head and device.” 

In this respect Englishmen have been Baconians before 
Bacon. They have always known how to refer matters unto 
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counsellors, ami, when they have been “ elaborate) moulded 
and shaped,” to take the matter back into their own* hands 
and make it appear to the world that the decrees and final 
directions proceeded trom themselves, “ and not only from 
their authority but from their head and device.” And 
whether formally initiated in these principles or not, they have 
invariably acted according to them by a sort of instinct in 
administering the affairs of this country. They have observed 
those principles most systematically in dealing with native 
Counsellors. The native of India is indispensable to the ruler. 
Often he is his best adviser, his only informant He not only 
carries his master’s messages or obeys his orders, but warns 
him, instructs him, fights his battles, saves his life or honour, 
and even governs for liiin. But the native, whatever his 
services, receives as little recognition in any history of India as 
the American in a history of Hnglish literature. The country 
is studded with memorials of Englishmen who in civil or mili¬ 
tary life have in any way aided in the establishment or main¬ 
tenance of British rule, but material mounmenls or historical 
notices of native hel[>ers of tlio Englisli cause arc hard to find. 
Need we w'onder at the omission of native names from works 
by Englishmen, when tliere is scarcely a history of India 
or (wen a biography of (dive or Hastings that mentions even 
Maharaja Nubkissen who was the friend, philosopher and guide 
of the hero of Blassey, and to whom the English are indebted 
for services which can scarcely be repaid f The English habit 
is never to recognise the individuality of the native, but alw'ays 
to merge him in some Englishman or other. The Englishman 
by virtue of his position in India is always the superior 
officer. 8otne subordinate may not only bo his right hand 
but his brain, but authoritj" takes precedence of ability, the 
subordinate is sunk in the superior, and though a resolution 
in a gazette may bestow compliments on a few fortunate 
natives, the writers of the more elaborate official documents 
or books of history do not seem to think it worth their while 
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to (li.sfiguro their |ii('feb hy iiiitive iRiincs. The history of 
India, its written hy Knelishiiien -and no otliors care to 
write it—is a history of Enjilish soldiers and Englisli rrdcrs. 
Which history of Inditi iluring the Mutinies mentions Hurrish 
Chunder Mookerjea, and yet who could he more fitly called 
the right hand of Lord Oiinning at the time ? 

“ The most wonderful things,” says Burke, “ are brought 
about in many instances by' means the most absurd and 
ridiculous ; in the most ridiculous modes ; and, apparently, 
by the most contemptilde instruments.” Again ; “It is often 
impossible, in these political enquiries, to find any proportion 
hetvv(‘en the apparent force of any moral causes we may' 

assign, and their known operation.A common soldier, a 

child, a girl at the door of an inn, have ohangt'd the face of 
fortune, and almost of Nature.” Nubkisson rendered services 
to the founders of the English Empire in the East which 
certainly make him out to be an “ instrument.” He was no 
“eontemptihle inatnniient” however, for his services were 
not merely of the mechanical, accidental sort. Tlu'y were 
not confined to any special, single occasion. They arc not 
to ho compared to the guarding of a gate or the debmce of a 
bridge. They were systtmiatic, long-eontimied and deliberate, 
giving evidence of various intellectual and moral qualities. 
He was an instrument in the .same sense in which Elive was 
himself an instrument. Both were founders of the empire, 
the one by his sword, the other by his diplomacy. As has 
been observeil in a previous chapter, the inspiration of empire 
came into th<^ soldier’s mind from the diplomat. Both wore 
alike instruments, for neither was, hy his birth, (Mucation or 
smroundings, drawn in any' nece.s.sary way to imperial tactics. 
Neither had received any training for his work, yet each 
was fittest, among the men of the time, for the purpose he 
accomplished. 

The English acquisition of Jndia is one of the most 
marvellous facts of history. The circumstances that led to 
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the establishment of the English power and the character of 
the revolution that was a(;coniplishod, have been described 
with romarkiibh; accuracy and soundness of judgment by 
Profesor Seeley. “ Our acM^uisition of India,” writes the 
learned historian, “ was made blindly. Nothing great that 
has ever been done b\' Englishmen w'as done so unintention¬ 
ally, so aGcidontally as the confpiest of India. There has 
indeed been little enough of calculation or contrivance in our 
colonisation. When our first settlers went out to Virginia and 
New England, it was not intended to lay the foundations of 
a mighty republican state. But here the event has differed 
from the design only in degree. We did intend to establish 
a now communitv, and wo cvtui knew it would be republican 
in its tendency; what was Inddeti from us was only its 
immense magnitude. But in India we meant one thing, and 
did quite another. Our object was trade, and in this we 
were not particularly successful. War w'ith the native states 
we did not think of at all till a hundred years after our first 
settlement, and tlien we rhonglit only of such war as might 
support our trade ; after this time again more than half a 
century passed before we thought of any oonsiderable terri¬ 
torial acquisitions ; the nineteenth century had almost begun 
before the policy of acquiring an ascendency over the native 
states was entered upon ; and our [)resent supreme position 
cannot be said to have been attained before the Goveruor- 
Generalship of Lord Dalliousie, little more than a quarter of 
a century ago. All along wo have been looking one way and 
moving another. ” 

Wliat was the condition of the country at the time the 
English came into power ? Let the historian answer : 

“ When we began to take possession of the country, it was 
already in a state of wild anarchy, such as Europe perhaps 
has never known. Wliat government it had was pretty 
invariably despotic, and was generally in the hands of military 
adventurers, depending on a .soldiery composed of bandits 
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whose whole Vrtciitioii was jiliinder. The Mahralla Power 
coveued ilic j>reater part of fiidia and tlireatoned at oiU'e 
Delhi and Oaltaitta, while it had its head-(piarters at Popiiah, 
and yet this power was but an orirnnisution of |)ilhige. Moan- 
while in the North Nadir Shah rivalled Attila or Tamerlane 
in his devastating expeditions. It may be said this was only 
a passing anarchy produced by the dissolution of the Mogul 
Empire. Even so, it would show' that India is not a country 
which can endure the withdrawal of Government. But 
have we not a somewhat exaggerated idea of the Mogul 
Empire I' Its greatness was extremely short-lived, and in 
the Deccan it seems never ixailly to have established itself. 
The anarchy which Olive and Hastings found in India 
was not so exceptional a state of things as it might seem. 
I’robably it was much more intense at that moment than ever 
before, but a condition of anarchy seems almost to have 
been chronic in India since Mahmoud, and to have been but 
suspended for a while in the Northern half by Akber and 
Shah Jehan.” 

India, Professor Seeley goe.s on to say, was never con¬ 
quered by the English. The word “conquest ” refers to some 
action done to one state by another. There is war between 
two states : the army of the one state invades the other and 
overturns the government of it, or, at least, forces the govern¬ 
ment to such humiliating terms, that it is practically deprived 
of its independence. Nothing of this sort happened between 
England aud India. India had no nationality, the people 
had no national feeling, and Indian powers were overthrow’u 
by the aid of the Indians themselves. “ Now this is not a 
foreign conquest, but rather an interunl revolution. In any 
country when government breaks down aud anarchy sets in, 
the general law is that a struggle follows betw-een such orga¬ 
nised powers as remain in the country, and that the most 
powerful of these sets up a government. In France, for iu- 
slance, after the fall of the House of Bourbon in 1792 a new 
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iToveniinont w.is set; ii|> cliiefly ilirou;:li the intlueiicc of the 
Miinieipality of Paris ; this Governmeut having falleik into 
th'soi'ei.lit a few years later was suiierse<ieil by a military Govern¬ 
ment wieUlod by Bonaparte. Now India about IT'if) was in a 
condition of anarchj’ causcal by a decay in the Moeiil Empire 
which had begun at the ihaith of Anrungzebe in 1707. Tlie 
im])erial anthority having everywhere lost its force over so 
vast a t(‘rritory, the general latv began to o|icratc. Every¬ 
where the minor organised powers began to make themselves 
supreme. These powers, after the fashion of India, were 
most commonly mercenary bands of soldiers, commanded 
either by some ])rovincial gov<*rnor of the falling empire, or 
bv some adventurer who seized an opportunity of rising 
to the command of them, or, lastly, by some local power 
which had existed before the esiablishment oi the Mogul 
supremacy and had never completely yielded to it. To give 
an example of each kind of power, the state of Hyderabad 
was founded by the satrap of the great Mogul called the 
Nizam, the state of Mysore was founded by the Mussulman 
adventurer Hyder Ali, who rose from the ranks by mere 
military ability, the great Mahratta coid'ed('racy of chief¬ 
tains headed by the Peishwa, a Brahminical not a Mussulman 
Power, represented the ohh-i’ India of the time before the 
Moenl. But all these powers alike subsisted Viy means of 
mercenarv armies, they lived in a state of chronic war and 
mutual plunder such as, 1 suppose, has hardly been witn(^ssed 
in Europe except perhaps in the dissolution of the Carlo- 
vingian Empire.” 

Macaulay, who belongs to a very different school, comes 
to the same conclusion as Professor Seeley in regard to tin' 
political situation in India at the time that Nubkissen lived 
and worked. He writes; “The history of the successors of 
I'heodosius bears no small analogy to that of the successors 
ot Aurungzebe. But |)erhaps the fall of the Garlovingians 
furnishes the nearest pai’allcl to the fall of the Moguls. 
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A s\iccessii)i\ of nominal sovcrfiffiis, shdIc in indolonce and 
lebuiJclien’, .sauntered away life in secluded | alaces, chew¬ 
ing hang, fondling eoneiihines, and listening to huffoon.s. A 
succession of h'rocions invaders ilescended through the, 
Western passes to pre,y on the defenceless wealth ot Bindo.s- 
r,an...Wherever the Viceroys of the. Mogul retained authority 
they became sovereigns. They might still acknowledge in 
words the i uiicriority of the house of Tamerlune.; as a Count 
of Flanders or a Duke of Burgundy might have acknow¬ 
ledged the supei'iority oi the most helpless driveller among 
the later Oarlovingians. They might occasionally send to 
their titular .sovereign a eoniplinieiitary pre.sent, or .solicit 
from him n title of honour. In truth, however, they were 
no longer Lieutenants removable at pleasure, hut independent 
hereditary princes. In this way originated those great Mus¬ 
sulman houses which formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, 
and those v hich .still, though in a state of va.s.salnge, exercise 
some of the powers of royalty at Lucknow and Hyderabad. 
In what was this < 1011 1'u.sion to end V Was the strife to con¬ 
tinue durini; centuries !•' Was it to terminate in the rise of 
another groiit monarchy ? Was the Mussulman or the Mahratia 
to be the Liu d of India f Was another Bala'r to descend from 
the mountains and to lead the hardy tribes of Cahul and 
Chorasan against a wealthier and le.ss warlike race i* None of 
these events seemed improbable.” 

What learned historians have been able to observe after 
a long and careful observation Nubkissen saw at once with 
the shrewd eye of a practical statesman. His attachment 
to the English was formed, as has been seen, not after 
the Company had acquired power and importance, but in 
the days of their helplessness and depression. Persecuted, 
expelled from the town, and driven to take secret refuge 
on the banks of the river at Fulta, they received information, 
provisions and other assistance from none hut Nubkissen. 
At unspeakable risk to himself he came to their aid. As 
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his relations with the Company became more intimate and 
his insight into English character deeper, the sentinicntal 
attachment ripened into a genuine esteem. He came to bo 
convinced of the strength, the talents, the righteousness 
of the small band of foreigners. When false charges were 
brought against him they were inquired into with scrupulous 
care and pronounced to bo false. When by an error of the 
authorities, rights to certain lands were conferred on him 
which legally belonged to another, and a complaint was made 
by that person, the grant was revoked after a due inquiry and 
compensation made. In spite of their feelings of kindness 
towards him and their appreciation of his services, they 
administered strict justice between him and a stranger. The 
recorded examples of English firmness, courage and justice are 
as nothing compared to the many experiences which Nnbkissen 
must have had in his daily relations with them. The edifice 
of Mahomedan supremacy was crumbling and it was hopeless 
to buttress it up. It was suffering not from the violence of 
a sudden shock, but from the dry rot which nothing could 
cure, and the inevitable consequences of which were decay 
and ruin. The soul had departed from the rule with the 
justice of Akber. Righteousness exalteth a nation, It 
alone sanctifies a rule. Anrung/.ebe substituted force for 
justice, and though the strength of his military arm kept 
up a good show as long as he lived, the handwriting 
on the wall had already manifested itself. The tottering 
frame lingered on through a few more reigns, but its 
doom had been sealed by the policy of reaction which had 
commenced. The Hindu power was extinct beyond the hope 
of a revival. The scattered forces were not strong enough, 
and they wanted coherence and a leader. There were no 
materials in the country out of whicii a new order could be 
evoked. The deliverance was provided from a foreign source. 

Nnbkissen, so far as he helped the consummation, did 
so out of the same necessity which comiielled Englishmen to 
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invite William of Orange to occupy the throne rendered 
vacant by the constrnctivo abdication of Janies II. An 
independent, patriotic, honiogenoons nation like the English 
had in the circumstances of that epoch no alternative but 
to look to a foreign source for relief from the threatening 
anarchy. The necessity was clearer in India in the circum¬ 
stances of the times in which Nubkissen lived. 

The hand of Providence is no mere metaphor. The more 
closely we look into the lives of individuals and nations and 
into the way in which epoch-making events occur, the 
more are we liable to be convinced that a force not ourselves 
rules the affairs of men. It is not a blind force, but a Will. 
And it is a Will that is not oipricious, but that operates through, 
if it is not identified with, a Law which is the very standard 
and type of Righteousness. There have been some times 
palpable manifestations of the Will. What was that fairy¬ 
like female figure that stimulated to heroic exertion the 
^■Jreek seamen whose arms were faltering at the commence¬ 
ment of the battle of Salamis ? It seems easy for a certain 
class of thinkers to dispose of, on d priori grounds, all such 
incidents or reports as fiction. If properly examined they can¬ 
not be lightly dismissed ; atid their number is not insignificant- 
What theory of natural caus.'ition or necessary law will explain 
the visions that Joan of Arc saw, the capacities she suddenly 
acquired the results she achieved ? How did the simple 
village girl come to be a commander of armies and the 
winner of battles against veterans ? It is worthy of note 
that several of the most remarkable men of history, men 
whom the world is content to credit with extraordinary 
merits as the real cause of their achievements, felt 
themselves to be nothing more than the instruments of a 
Divine Purpose. The English commanders who put the 
Spanish Armada to flight deserve credit no doubt for their 
courage and strategy, but several of them were conscious of 
the help they received from the elements, and the Sovereigns 
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ooliceriioil saw and fait d(‘ej)er. Philip II. .said that lie had 
nevi'r eountod on heiiio nailed upon to fij>ht (xod and man, 
and yiioen Klizahetli, neither imliecile in intellcet, nor un¬ 
willing to claim credit for her officor.s, oxpres.sed her con¬ 
viction in the inemorahle words of her medal. 

Of Cromwcirs faith the evidence is overwhelming. In 
his despatch addressed to the speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons after the battle of Nasohy he writes This is none 
other hut the hand of Ood, and to Rim alone belongs the 
glory, wherein none are to share with him.” Again : “ Thus 
I have given yon a true, but not a full account of this great 
business ; win-rein he that runs may read, that all this is 
none other than the work of God. He must be a very 
Atheist who does not acknowledge it.” “ Sir,” he wrote on the 
battle field of Preston, ‘‘this i.s nothing buttliehand of God.” 
Writing to Colonel Hammond in November 1(148 he notices 
his own victories in the following terms:—^“We have not 
been without our share of lieholdiug some remarkable provi¬ 
dences and appearances of the Lord.” “ My dear friend,” he 
goes on, ‘‘let us look into providenc(‘S ; surely they mean 
somewhat. They hang so together ; have been so constant, so 
clear, unclouded,” lleferring to the drd September 1(1.51 
he ,s.ays in a despatch : -‘iTiij,. ,|.,y twelvemonth was glorious 
at Dunbar, this day hath been glorious at Worcester. The 
word then was ‘ 77ie Lord of Hosts ’ and so it was now ; and 
indeed the Lord of Hosts was wonderfully widi us.” Are 
assertions like these to be taken in a conventional sense, as 
the expression of a mere ceremonial humility ^ Most em¬ 
phatically no. They represent his deepest convictions. They 
were the result of his inspirations and experiences. His 
contemporary, Milton, whose lot was cast in another sphere 
of life, felt like him that he was working over under the Task¬ 
master’s eye, and was conscious, from an early period, of his 
being destined to leave some work that posterity would not 
willingly let die. Napoleon’s faith in the occult arts or, rather. 
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in the occult forces of nature has become proverbial. He said on 
a certain occasion, My presentiments have never deceived 
me.” Presentiments are inspiration.s and not the results 
of experience. But experience has often tended to confirm 
antecedent faith. The circumstances under which William III. 
landed in England convinced him that Providence had directed 
his movements for the deliverance of the English people. 

As Goil is the one Cause cf the universe, His is the one 
Purpose which rules in life. The Divine Will does not destroy 
human freedom, Vuit directs it. Some of the greatest of men 
have felt Ibis guidance and have regarded themselves as 
favoured and glorified by it. When three successive at- 
tem[)ts to commit suicide failed, ^Uive is said to have observed 
that he must be reserved for something great. He may have 
had no direct inspiration, but in nearly every military opera¬ 
tion in which he was engaged he was helped by “ accidents. ” 
The so-called accidents play a groat part in life, but what the 
vulgar judgment regards as an accident is ol'ten only a 
special dispensation of Providence. The world is not ruled 
by accidents, nor by physical force, nor by law if it means 
meclianical necessity or arbitrary sequence. Through the 
ages an increasing purpose riin.s, ’* Aud if at times false¬ 
hood seems to triumph over truth, or right to gir o way to 
might, the fact is to be regarded in no other light than the 
sufferings, in private life, of a. righteous man or the'pros¬ 
perity of a rogue. Unseen conditions are at work which 
inhu'fere with a proper reading of the facts, and it has 
to be remembered that for the settlement of accounts tli<!re is 
all eternity at the disposal of the Most High. '‘The Moral 
Law is written on the tablets of eternity.” In accordance 
with that law great men (or women) arise for the deliver¬ 
ance—political, intellectual or religions—of mankind or a 
section of it. These person.s, whether political rulers or not, are 
possessed of a true Divine Bight. They are instruments of 
the Divine Will. Their ability gives them only fitness as 
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instruments. Tiie circumstances which conduce to the success 
of their mission are moulded hy an unseen hand. And there 
is a Divinity that shapes their end.s. 

The English conquest of India, if conquest it can be called, 
is, more than any other event of equal importance, a Divine 
dispensation. There was a manifest disproportion between 
means and results. The unexpected happened everyday during 
the period of transition. The old luyiiue passed away like the 
baseless fabric of a vision. Armies and empires seemed to 
melt into thin air before the very eyes of men. The English 
came into the country as traders ; they found themselves 
rulers. Clive’s triumphs have a magical character about them, 
almost as marked as those of La Pucelle. They read like 
fable. The English did not fight their way to the inusnud, 
but were wafted to it as by a propitiou.s l)reeze, ol' which none 
can say whence came it or how blew it. 

Nubkissen was carried along the tide : at the same time 
he was one of the chief force.s that contributed to the con¬ 
summation. Posterity has no reason to regret his policy or 
his actions ; on the contrary, it .should be grateful for his 
services. Experience had shown that not only no indi¬ 
genous power was fitted to restore peace, order and good 
government to the country, but that no western power 
except the English was equal to the task. It was not superior 
strength so much as superior wisdom and justice which placed 
the country in the hands of the English. Strength would 
have been displayed in conquest, but the English obtained 
their power not so much by conquest as by cession and 
agreement. English management of possessions was often 
welcomed by powers and peoples. 

The empire which was acquired by wisdom and justice will 
be retained by the same qualities and by them alone. Justice 
even more than wisdom is the strength of a Government, 
and when it fails, the powers of righteousness make it go. 
The heavens themselves “ arm against perjured kings.” There 
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comes ji time when the lotul of iniquity is too heavy to be born<‘ 
and the empire sinks under the weight. It is difficult to conceive 
even the possibility of English rulers abandoning justict^ or 
lowering the standard of it. The Proclamation made by Her 
late Majesty (vhu’en Victoria in November 1858, on assuming 
the direct sovereignty of India, is a remarkable documentforits 
pronounced and emjihatie affirmation of principles of justice,— 
equal rights, religious toleration, a fair field to intelligence 
and character. That Proclamation cannot fail to be a perpet¬ 
ual guide to Indian rulers. At any rate, it will always remain 
as an ideal which (Toverumeuts, iu spite of occasional lapses, 
will generally strive to realise. 

There is no fear of any honest-minded rnler going wrong 
if he rcinemhers the principles of that charter, and if iu 
carrying out innovations be follows the method which iu 
England has proved so .successful, the method not of Hevolu- 
tions hut of Evolution. About the worst evil of foreign rule is 
its tendency to arrest the natural and spontaneous development 
of a people. Not all the imported blessings that a conquer¬ 
ing race can otter, can compensate for the loss of a healthy, 
natural growth. Art never supplies the want of Life. England 
cannot he charged with any conscious attempt to interfere 
with the free development of the intelligence, the character 
and the institutions of the Indian people ; on the contrary, 
she deserves their gratitude for her endeavours to aid that 
develoj)meut. Some deterioration may arise, however, in 
consequence of the inevitable conditions of the new life. 
At least one such instance was discovered long ago. A 
remarkable passage occurs in a minute by Philip Francis 
recorded in the proceedings (Public Department) of the 4th 
November 177(1, and said to be “ in consequence of the 
Governor-General’s minute of the 28th April last on the 
subject of the trade to Suez.” It runs :— 

“ Tlie consumption of foreign commodities by the natives of 
Bengal is very inconsiderable. Cotton, the cliief article of import, is 
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the material of manufacture for expoi-tation. But the productions of 
Bengal have been in r equest in almost every part of the worl^. The 
returns were received in specie. The jrarsirnonious industry of a 
simple unenlightened people i)iipo.sed a natural tribute on the in¬ 
dolence or luxury of the most powerful and polished nations. In 
these circumstances the growing balance of trade accumulated and the 
country flourished under a despotic Government. 

“ It is material to the present inquiry to observe that there is no 
per iod of time at which the foreign trade lias been conducted by any 
but foreigners ; con.sequetitly its continuing to be so is not an assign¬ 
able cause of the decline of the country. The Hindu is attached 
to the soil which gave him birth, by the plan and principle of his 
religion. Nothing but external violence can remove bim from it. 
Nature lias encouraged him by every prospect t>f advantage to be a 
husbandman or a manufacturer. It is no more compatible with his 
interest than with his genius, constitution and habits of life to be 
a mariner, or an adventurer, in the retail of commerce. The foreigner 
must come home to him and purchase at his door. In this sense, if 
selling be the essential property of couimei'ce, Bengal was a commercial 
natioir of the first order'; other nations were but the agents of her 
fundamental industry and the retailers of her original produce. 
Before the introduction of the British dominion, these were truths un¬ 
questionable. The wonderful mass of wealth we found here proves 
without argument the actual lenity of the ancient Government and 
the simple unerring wisdom of its institutors. Bengal has changed 
its masters : does this single change, or any consequences attending 
it, imply a necessity of altering the whole political and economical 
system under which it formerly prospered ? , . . The happine.ss 

of a nation—connected, perhaps, with prejudices and indiflerent 
to the Governing Tower—their long-established constitution, is a 
dangerous subject for pcrlitical experiments. The object wastes under 
tlie attempt to improve.” .... 

The evil rel'erred (o is .serious. There are reasoirs to 
fear that similar other evils may have ari.seu in spite of the 
intention of the Government and the people to avert them. It 
is not easy to prevent by conscious effort the operation of 
social and economic laws. It is enough if Development—and 
Progress has no better meaning than as the development ot 
Order—i.s steadily kepi in view' as the end. Education i.s 
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another name for development, and if lilngland’s mission to 
the Effst is to be doscrilted in one word, it is education. The 
education which tlic country ex 2 )ects at the hands of Govern¬ 
ment is twofold. It is, first, an. intellectual training, such as 
is given and received in academies of various kinds, literary, 
or technical, and, secondly, it is j^olitieal and civic education, 
which can be given and received only through political insti¬ 
tutions by the exercise of rights and the discharge of duties. 
Self-Government and Trial by Jury arc institutions which 
have their value in this country, not so much as satisfying 
popular demands as tending to educate the people, 

India has been learning much from her western rulers 
and has still a great deal to learn. She has to acquire the 
treasures of western science and the methods of science. She 
has to learn the value of order and system, of classification 
and analysis, of criticism and questioning. She has to acquire 
the scientific spirit. She has to acquire the western arts of 
political life, the arts of organisation, the western notions of 
individual right, of public duty, of the responsibilities of 
power and wealth, of legal and political equality. She has 
to acquire the western virtues of industry and self-reliance. 
But she has not only to receive, but to give, and there is a 
great deal that she i.s very well fitted to give. The East 
has always l>con the spiritual instructor c»f the West, and her 
occupation is not yet gone. 

The East is the land not of inei'e asceticism, but of every 
form and variety of spiritual thought. '* Thought ” is probably 
not the correct word. This land of the sun is pre-eminently 
the land of Vision, Bevelation, Ecstasy. It is the land of 
seers and saints. In contrasting the European and Asiatic 
temperaments Mr. Meredith Townsend observes :—“The 
truth is the European is essentially secular—that is, intent 
on securing objects he can sec ; and (ho Asiatic essentially 
religious—that is, intent on obedience to pow'crs w'hich ho 
cannot see, Imt can imagine.’’ He is essentially right, but 
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the Asiatic claims that the powers he obeys can not only be 
imagined by him, but are, as he thinks, often seen by* him. 
The visions of the forms in which the Deity is believed to 
have manifested Himself, are, very largely at any rate, the 
origin of the idolatry which prevails, it is no information 
to the Hindu that God is one, but he believes that this one 
God is not only present in everything but has manifested 
Himself in many forms, and he therefore thinks it fitting to 
worship Him in one or other of these forms. Hinduism does 
not mean idolatry, ritual and polygamy, any more than 
Ohristianitj' means courtship, divorce, re-marriage of divorced 
wive.s, frauds in diplomacy and brutality in war. No religion 
ought to be judged by the behaviour in private or social 
life of its latter-day votaries. The purest metals are covered 
with dross or rust in course of time ; and actual life seldom 
illustrates ideals. 

The prospect of the Hindu race is uncertain, even 
gloomy. It will receive no recruits from other religions, 
but can lose members to them. It will be extinct by the 
disintegration of Its society. Union by marriage witli any 
other race will also tend to extinguish it. Instead of 
acquiring greater coherence every day and tending to national 
unity, it is splitting up into more and more classes and sects. 
The breeze of materialism ]ia.s been nnscttling the minds of 
men and disturbing their faitli through western learuing and 
contact with western life. In the ab.sence of a Hindu ri’ijhne 
there are no ageiicie.s jtos.se.s.sed either of moral or civic power 
for effecting the needful reforms, re-adjusting society, evoking 
order out of chaos and breathino new life into the Hindu 
people. Regeneration appears to be. impos.sible, dissolution 
pretty certain. What then Ls the hope of the Hindu ? Scarce¬ 
ly anything but this, that the creed which dies with the Hindu 
may live on in the Eurojiean. If the Hindus, before they pass 
•away, cun coimnunicate'to some at least of the sous of the West 
all that is best in their religion, their philosophy and their 
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ideals ot'life, they may die content. The principles, the ideas, 
the hrhits will remain ; their possessors alone will be changed. 
The new possessors will probably cherish them with more 
earnestness, defend them with greater zeal and energy, develop 
and propagate them in a more eftiective way. The hope of the 
devout Hindu is in the European. He may well fear that ho 
will leave no other heir in the spiritual sphere. 

There is little in the way of moral principles that the 
Hindu has to teach to the European. But Hinduism is 
not only ji code of moral.s, but an interpretation of the 
unseen. It has something A'ory distinctive to tell us about 
man’s origin and destiny ; it points out to us the means 
of getting at spiritual realities, and of placing ourselves 
in contact with the world beyond this. The Hindu’s faith 
is based uot so much on the scriptures as on experience— 
on inspiration, on vision, on positive proofs of the Divine 
will. The Hindu Yogi or Sannyasi is the mainstay of 
the Hindu religion. It is he that accounts for the wonderful 
vitality of the Hindu creed. ‘For, (piite independently of the 
scriptures, it is he that has given proofs, from generation to 
generation, of direct relations between God and man. He is 
a living proof himself, of the pos.sibility, by the Hindu 
method, of knowing God, of ascertaining His will and 
receiving His favours. Daily proofs are given in this land, 
of the reality of the Hindu faith, of the efficacy of Hindu 
worship, prayer and devotion. The Hindu, therefore, does 
not very much care to discuss his faith with others, for he does 
not rest his faith merely on authority or logic. He may lose 
many a battle on the logical arena and yet his faith is 
unshaken, for he cannot get rid of the personal experiences ot 
himself or of others that he comes in contact with. His sheet 
anchor is not a single ancient Revelation, but daily and 
hourly revelations on many an occasion of danger, difficulty 
and doubt. His scriptures are a guide for the solution 
of difficulties of a metaphysical or theological kind, bnt his 
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chief resource and consolation is in the exploration of the 
occult. 

He does not claim a monopoly of Divine favour or of 
the capacity of holding communion with the Divine. If others 
share the advantages he will not be jealous. It is enough for 
him as a member of a dependent, despised, and materially 
backward race to vindicate his own position as a seeker of 
spiritual truth. And he can only regret the course of thought 
by which, in other countries than his own, the spiritual adept, 
the open-eyed seer, the recipient of inspiration, should have 
come to be called a m)’^stic. 

Hinduism as a religion is not so much a creed as a 
capacity, not so much a doctrine as a discipline. Hence is 
bound up with it a system for the regulation of life. If the 
discipline and the capacity could be communicated to the sons 
of the West, the Hindus would be glad to hand down to them 
their country and their traditions. While they themselves 
would be advancing in objectivity and industrialism, the 
balance of the world’s forces would be maintained by the 
communication of their inwardness and delicacy of spiritual 
fibre to the Aryans of another clime. Already the Eastern 
light has penetrated and illumined a few select minds in 
England, on the western continent, andeven in the New World, 
and if over-crowded England should ever establish a colony in 
this land, the exchange of services between the East and the 
West would receive signal facilities. A colony is not essen¬ 
tial, however, for the communication of influences. Even 
under existing conditions the forces of Europe and Asia 
would act on each other. The Asiatic would be secularised, 
the European would be spiritualised. The education ot both 
would be complete, for the truest culture is that which does 
not over-weight the existing capacities, but supplies their 
defects. And not till that education has come about, can the 
mission of the English (’onquest be taken as realised. The 
Hindu may be pardoned if he flatters himself that it was 
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ii providential regard for Hindu iuterest.s that made Britain’s 
banners float on Indian soil. Ho would have been swept 
away under the old rule ; he was saved under the now, God 
had listened to his prayers. And if lie was coming to be 
feeble and his society efl'ete, the same benign Destiny also 
provided that all that was best and highest in his creed, 
his constitution and his life, would pass, before his extinction, 
to a new, more healthy and more vigorous race, better fitted 
to keep it alive. His creed and his country had been saved, 
and he might well be persuaded that the political revolution 
that he had lived to witness was one more triumph of his 
religion. 
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Genealogical Table of the Sovabazar Raj Fainily. 



Hrij.i Babil’ir Hircii«ii'a Rri>lin:i. 




APPENDIX II. 

NABOBS OF BENGAL 
(1740-1798). 

1740. Ali Verdj- Klian. 

1756. Seraj-ud-dowlah, grand.soi), by daughter, of the preceding. 

1757. Meer Jaffer. 

1760, Cassim Ali Khan. 

1763. Meer Jaffer. 

1765, Ntidjura-ud-dofflah, son of the preceding. 

1766. Syef-tid-dowlah, brother of the preceding, 

1770. Mobarik-nd-dowlali, brother of the preceding. 

1793. Nazir-ul-Mulk, son of the preceding. 
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Nuncomar brought charges of cor¬ 
ruption against him, 116, 123 ; his 
knowledge of Nuncomar, 119 ; 
abolished the post of Naib Shaheb, 
112 ; declared the Council dissolved, 
124 ; his abetting the prosecution 
of Nuncomar, 134 ; charge against 
him by Burke of his receiving 
bribe from Nubkissen, 196; his 
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statement, 198 ; rePorenee to, 1, 2, 
7, U, 81, 86, 89, 95, 97, 101, 116, 
Hi. 

ffiekey'n Bengal GazHte, leferonce 
to, 18», 184. 

Hidayet All Khan, reference to, 108n. 

Higly or Hidgly, !>, 107,109,1.S9. 

Himalayas, reference to, 182. 

ffindiio Jfdolatry, reference to, S2n. 

Hindoo Patriot, The, reference to, 7. 

Hiramani Dasee, Bani. 804. 

Tlntory of JieMjid, By Rev. ,J.O. 
Marsh man. reference to, 20. 

Jldtory of British Jndio. t>y .Sir 
W, W. Hunter, 205n. 

History of the Military Trmisaetiims 
of tho British Butioiu in Indostun 
reference to, 12n. 

Hoissaril, Mr., reference to, 27. 28. 

Hnlkar, reference to, 1. 

Holme, Mr. John, reference to, 89, 90, 
91, 139 ; reference to his note, 140. 

Hope Halt, reference to. 7. 

Hosea, Mr., reference to, I6‘,t. 

Hossoin Cooley Khan, 12, 

House of Bourhon, reference to, 2 ir>. 

Ilugli, reHorcnce to, 12, 17, 108, 109, 
113, 114. 

Hunehapore, 140, 

Huzeoor Koceay, rofereiioe to, 114, 

Hyde, Mr. Justice, 127, 128, 158 

Hyder Ali, reference to, 216, 

I. 

Impey, Sir Klijah, reference to, 10 1 , 
126' 127, 128', 131. 134. IS.'., 

liidav Jat i’erlchee, 110. 

Ingham, Ur., reference to, 27. 

Ishwara .Cliaiidra, Kaia, icference lo. 
184. 

Islam, 200. 

J. 

.Tagat Sett, killed by Nabab Kassini* 
alv, 44 ; reference to, 3.5, 43. 50, 
111,117,208. 

Jagheers, 114. 

Jalieraly Khan, Nabob, reference to, 
43, 44, 58, 

JotUnala Korhari, 53. 

Jclingeer River, 12. 

Jessore, reference to, 33. 

Joan of Are, her visions, 219. 

Johnson, Mr,, reference to liis 
friends, 26. 

Johnston, John, Governor, 24, 60. 

Journal of tho Asialir Soeiefy, re¬ 
ference to, l!ln. 

Judges, reference to, 29, 12t>, 128, 
136, 163, 164, 


Judicial Uutchery, 129. 

Juggernath, reference to. 12; re¬ 
ference to the pagoda of, 12; 
reference to the pilgrimage of, 208. 

Jupiter, reference to, 211. 

K. 

Knhis, 186, 

Kamala Kanta, 184. 

KAnsonh, a village, reference to, 4. 

Kassimaly Khan or Nabob Mir 
Cossim was appointed Subadar, 44 ; 
removed from Moorshedabail to 
Monghyr, 44; treaelieronsly 
killed tho English, 44 ; his flight 
to Monghyr, 208 ; was ilefeated at 
Oody Nullah, 44 ; liis escape, 44 ; 
was reinstated by Olive as Subadar. 
44 ; hi-s war with Meer Jaflfer, 110 ; 
Ilia flight, 111; reference to Ids 
letter, 114 : reference to his house 
and gardens, 204 ; put to death 
two ^tt brothers, 205, 

Kayasthtt, reference to, 71 ; division 
into Kvliiu and Matilihs, 170. 171, 
173, 191. 

Kelsall, Mr,, reference to, 27, 

Kerrill Ohand, Rajah, 84. 

Kli<alsa, extract from the Proceedings 
of the, 79 ; reference to the records 
of. 8.5, 138, 139, 14.3, 150,151. 153, 
164 ; reference to the outchery of, 
107 ; reference to the treasury of, 
137 ; reference to, 82. 86, 88, 114 
1.52. 

Khelat, 45. 46, 60, 

Kllla, 69. 

King rs. Kajali Nubkis.aeii, reference 
to the case of, 157. 

Kishen or Kissen Dass, son of Baja 
Uajbullabah, reference lo. 12, 13 
208, 

Kissan de buss, 67. 

Kissen, 58. 

Kissen Ram Bow, 109. 

Kissnaram, Rajah, 84. 

Knott, Mr. John, 26. 

Knott, Captain George, reference to, 
27. 

Knox, Captain, reference to his battle 
of Patna, 207. 

Krishna Chandra Rat, Maharaja, 
reference to, 179. 195. 196. 

Kslutriya, 169. 

Kulagmntha, 173. 

Kvlius, reference to, 170 ; their 
division into Uttara Rari and 
Diiskina Railii, 170-175, 

Kunjani, Rani, a wife of Nubkissen 
203. 
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L. 

Lalla Suvuoli Uain. MiiliniUa 
98, 99. 

Lawrence, Mr. rcfei-cnoe to, 16ii. 

Le Maistre, Mr, Justice, 127. 

Levett, Mr., reference to, 28. 

Livius, Mr., reference to, 188, 184. 

Life of Fmuoix, Morivale’s, reference 
to, 138. 

Life of Rohert Lord /’lire, rcteronoc 
to, 12n. 18n. 

Life of WariTii Jlaxlioiix, refereticc 

to, 106. 

Long, Captain, referenoe to, 16.'i. 

Long, Rev. J., reference to, 13. 21. 

Luoknovv, 217. 

M. 

Macaulay, Lord, reference to his 
remarks of Englishmen about 
India, 1 : his referenoe to Thurlow, 
7 ; his reference to Clive’s work 
in India, 61 ; his remarks on King 
Bhah Alum, 51 ; referenoe to him. 
103. 133, 182, 134 ; his estimate of 
Nuneomar’s character, lo5, 107 ; 
his condemnation of Bengalee and 
Asiatic character, 122 ; his descrip¬ 
tion of Nuncomar’s mind, 130; his 
view of the English conquest, 216, 
217. 

Madras, 15, 

Maecenas, 184. 

Magooa, taken by Clive, 16. 

Mahabat Jung, see Ali Verdi. 

Mahinderpore, 141. 

Mahishadal, 6, 107. 

Mahmoud, reference to, 215, 

Mahratta Power, reference to the, 
215. 

iLoli Adlooi, 53. 

Malcolm, Sir John, reference to, 219 ; 
his reference to Seraiu-ud-dowlali, 

11 . 

Malguzary, 80, 108, 141. 

Malleson, Colonel, his reference to the 
capture of Chandernagore, 17 ; his 
remarks about Clive, 20, reference 
to, 19,108; his record of Nuncomar’s 
intrigue, 100, 

Maniok Ohunder Bewarta, brother of 
Nnbkissen, 5, 84, 206, 206 ; got the 
title of Roy, 45. 

Manick Chunder Bewarta, Raja, 
appointed Governor of Calcutta, 
15 ; fled to Mooi'sheiialmd, 15. 

Mantras, 177. 

Marshman, Rev, J. 0., roterenoe to, 

? 0 . 


Alarriott, Mv.VVilliiun,refei'enCcto,149. 

Marut Yoi/na, 181. 

Maanad or miisnud, 8 , 44, 53. 

May, Robert, reference to, 26. 

Mayor’s Court, reference to, 28. 

Juggut Narain, ISO, 

Mecr Hooteobullee, 108 . 

Meer .latfcr, Mir Mahomed Jafar or 
Jafar Ali Khan, reference to his 
elevation to Bubadar, 2 ; formed an 
alliance with Clive, 10 ; went with 
Clive to Moorshedabad, 18 ; Olive 
plaecil him on the omumd, 18 ; 
reference to the sums granted 
by him towards restitution and 
<lonatio!is, Si; extortion by the 
Engliah, 33 ; Nimcomar'.s attach¬ 
ment to him, 105 ; his quarrel 
with Uooluhram, 109, 110 ; his war 
with Mir Cossim, 110; was 
succeeded by Najim-ud-dowlah, 111 ; 
reference to bis widow, Munny 
Begum, 118, 124 ; reference to his 
son, Moeraii, 207 ; reference to his 
exchequer, 200. 

Menere-ul-Dowlah, Nabob, 66. 

Merivalo, reference to his work, 

Life of FrancU, 133. 

Metis, reference to, 211. 

Metre, Govinram, 72, 78. 

„ Juggutbullubh, Roy, L56, 

,, Juggutnarain, 156. 

,, Kissenram, 105, 

„ Kristo Churn, 204, 

„ Rndlia Churn, 204, 

,. Raghunuth, 137, 138. 

„ Dr. Rajendra Lalla, 7. 

Midtlleton, Mr., reference to, 31, 118. 

Midnapore, 5. 

Mihinder, Maharaja, 54. 

Mill, reference to, 2, 108. 

Milton, his faith in Providence, 219. 

Moliun Pershnd. 127. 

Mojumdar, Budden Chund, 150, 

Moneer-ud-din Khan, 6, 45. 

Monghyr, 44. 

Monson, Colonel reference to, 97 

124, 134. 

Mooketjea, Hurrish Chunder, refer¬ 
ence to, 213. 

MooJierjio’s Mar/ruine, reference to, 
64n, 171n. 

Moolajore, 52. 

Moonshee or Munshi, 10, 13. 

Moore, Peter, Mr, 98, 100, 202, 

Mooragacha, 14. 

MoorshedBb.ad or Muxadabad, refer¬ 
enoe to, 4, 6, 10, 13, 14, 16, SO, 
30, 44, 49, 80 97, 108, 113, 118 ; 
was taken by Clive, 16. 
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Slortagile, 30. 

Mozuffer JuDtr, referenoe to, 17, 44, 

11 ' 

Mouliohi, reference to, 170. 

Muchulka, 90, 138, 

Mujmooadar, Devidas, lefeienco to, 4. 

Mulliok Abdul Wayed, 79, 81, 82, 
88, 89. 

Mulliok Bung, 181. 

Muiiny Begum, reference to, 118,124, 

Muiighikhana, 114. 

Mnnsoor-ul'Malack, 69. 

Munro, Major, reference to, 30, 40. 

Muradabad, 75. 

Uuthi Daftar, 68. 

Musbrefee, 114. 

Mustapha khan, 107. 

Mustofygnrry, 114. 

Mutsnddies, refei'enco to, 90, 103. 

Mysore, reference to, 21fi. 

Nadir Shah, reference to, 2l.‘). 

Nagree, 139. 

Napoleon, his belief In preseutimeiits, 

221. 

Narry Hurry, reference to, 29. 

jYmtelies, reference to, 15. 

Nazar or NSzar, 54, 65. 

Nazim Nabob, reference to, 18. 

Neuman, Mr., reference to, HIO. 

New England, reference to, 214. 

Newagis, Mahomed, Governor of 
Dacca, reference to, 12 ; reference 
to his widow, IS. 

Nidhoo Baboo, reference to, 186. 

Nitai Dass, reference to, 186. 

JVoine/icliittire, the, reference to, 53. 

Nowpara, 79, 86, 89, 90. 

Nubkissen, Maharaja Bahadoor, 
reference to his services by 
Governor Verelst, and Lord Thur- 
low, 2 ; his ancestry, 3; the place of 
his birth, 6 ; his father, 6; hi.s 
brothers, 6, 43; tlie place and 
the date of his birth, 6 ; early life, 
9 ; first event of liis life. 9 ; his 
appointment as Moonsbee to 
Hastings, 10 ; refcreiice to him as 
Persian preceptor to Hastings, 
2, 6, 9, 49 i appointed Moonsbee 
to the East India Company, to 
Olive, 10, 11, 49 : supplied the 
English with provisions at the risk 
of his life, 14. 49 ; lie oast his lot 
with the English, 14; waited upon 
Clive and resnincd his office, 16; 
his service to the English before 
the battle of Plassey, 15 ; settled 
the terms of Subadari agreement 
with Mr. Jaffer, 16 ; won liigh- 
est esteem from the Eiiglisii for 


the faithful discliarge of public 
duties, 17 ; a false charge of loot¬ 
ing the private treasury of Scrajud- 
daulah, 18, 194 ; his petition, 20; 
his versatility of intellect, 21 ; 
his services to the Company, 24, 
26 ; his functions in the service of 
the Company, 24; his petition to 
the Council of Revenue, 24 ; his 
work under Clive, 80 ; his services 
to Clive and Major Adams, 31; 
attended Major Adams, 2 ; was 
Banian to Major Adams, 49; 
attended Major Adams during the 
war with Cossim Ally, 49 ; foun¬ 
dation of bis great wealth, 32 ; bis 
account of the Treaty of Eestitution 
33 ; his dcol.aration about the do- 
uat ion to the army, 38 ; appointed 
as banian to Major Munro, 40 ; his 
appointment as Nabob's Vakeel, 
48 ; accompanied Major Adams at 
the battle of Oody Nullah, 44; 
accompanied Clive to Allahabad, 
44, 61 i obtained the dignity of 
Munsub Punjhazaree and of Baja 
Bahadoor from King Shah Alum. 
44, 46 ; went to Benares and 
Azimabad with Clive, 45; effected a 
settlement of Benares and Behai', 
46 ; appointed Political Dewan or 
Banian to the Company, 46, 47,62 ; 
received from Shah Alum a Firman 
of Munsub Shush Hazaree and 
the title of Maharaja and from 
Clive various khdatf, also a medal 
and an elephant, 46, 67 ; assumed 
the title of Maharaja, 62; was an 
able conveyancer, 60 ; appointed 
Fanzdar of Chandunanagor, 60; 
assisted Clive in purifying the 
administration, 61; secured for the 
Nuddea Bajas their titles, 53 ; his 
petition for the same, 62; held 
seven officras, 63; had charge of 
Muiuhi Daftar, ArzhajiAaftar, 
Jatimala Kachni'l, Money Godown, 
Afal Adalat, TahsH Daftar, .53 ; 
was half the Government, 34 ; his 
inllnence and position in 1770, 
61 ; a false charge against him of 
e-vtortionand violation, .5.5, 111; his 
memorial to Verelst, 36 j liis pecu¬ 
niary comlilion, 74 ; appointed 
Talukdar of Nowpara, 79 ; his peti¬ 
tion to Bai'wcil, 79 ; his petition, 
complaining of an order of tlie 
Board in 1772, 82 ; hi.s petition for 
adequate compensation for the 
Taluk of Nowpara, 86 ; acquisition 
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of Sootanuttj'jBagbazar and Hogul- 
koondee, 88 ; liis petition praying 
for a iiinmid for the mouzah of 
Sootanutty, 89 ; appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the Oonimittee of Iminiry 
in Bow Begum’s case, 97 ; appoint¬ 
ed to make an inquiry into a eon- 
piracy against the English, 97; 
nature of his relation to Maharaja 
Nuncomar, 10;! ; his ambition was 
for political posts, 122 ; evidence 
given by him in the trial of Nun- 
comar, 129 ; his reluctance to give 
evidence at the trial, 182; his 
possession of the Taluk of Hitclia- 
pore, 187 ; was granted the farm 
of Soubah Bazar, 187 ; arzee of 
Nubkissen, 137; as zamindev of 
Hunehapore, 110 ; as Talookday of 
Mahinderpore, 111 ; his oomplaints 
against Madan Dutt for erecting a 
rival Bazar at Sootanutty', 1U ; 
entrusted with the management of 
estates of Burdwan Rani and Eani 
of Ambooah, U9 ; appointed to the 
Sezawulship of Burdwan, li>0; 
his unpopularity with a certain 
class for his support of English 
interests, 150; false complaint 
against him of imprisonment, 157 ; 
his complaint against Mr. Austin, 
103 ; bis capacity as a statesman 
and administrator, 108 ; his posi¬ 
tion in society, 109; viMB,Kayatitlia 
hy caste, 170 ; was the president 
of the Caste Tribunah 171 ; his 
encouragement of the 173 ; 

his intense piety ns a Hindoo, 174 : 
recogniscrl as the (roathiyiiti, 176 ; 
was patron of Glmtacks and 
Pundits, 175 ; his cosmopolitan 
charity, 170 ; his expenses on religi¬ 
ons ceremonies, 177; his visit to the 
shrine at Kalighat, 17cS ; his pil¬ 
grimage to Benares, 178, 179; his 
conduct towards his relatives, 180 ; 
reference to his mother’s Sruddha, 
20; his mother's Sraddhn, 180, 
193 ; was an enthusiastic patron 
of letters and arts, 181 ; and a 
votary of the Muses, 180 ; the story 
of his substituting an idol, 195 ; bis 
loan of three laks of rupees to Has¬ 
tings, 200 ; Burke’s accusation of 
his bribing Hastings, 202 ; hisgrant 
of land for a Christian Church, 200 ; 
his donation for a Mahommedan 
College, 200 ; his wives, 203; his 
children, 201 ; his premises, 205 ; 
his will, 200 ; his death, 200; 


reference to his career, 209 ; rela¬ 
tions with Clive, 213. 

Nuncomar, Roy, Maharaja, beti'ayed 
the Governor of Chandernttgore, 

17; roterenoe to, 30 ; his statement 
in Meor Jatlir’s case, 33 ; his state¬ 
ment about the donation to the 
English army, 37 ; was appointed 
Dewan to Meer Jaifir, 38, 19 ; his 
jealousy of Maharaja Nubkissen, 

56 ; instigated and forged accusa¬ 
tions against Nubkissen, 56, 68 ; 
regard for him of some Bengalee 
writers, 101 ; his character as 
estimated by various writers and 
historians, 105, 106 ; his attach¬ 
ment to Meer Jaffir, 106 ; was 
not a typical Bengalee, 107 ; his 
father, 107 ; his early life, 107; 
appointed Amin, 107 ; his op¬ 
pression of zamindars, 107 ; con- - 
fined in chains, flogged and beaten, 

107 ; was sent a prisoner to Roy 
Rayan, 108; his escape to Calcutta, 

108 ; his appearance at Moorshed- 
abacl ; obtained the collection of 
Sulsutra, 108 ; lived a life of ad¬ 
venture, 108; confined atHooghly, 
108 ; severely bastinadoed with a 
bamboo by 8eraj-ud-Dowlah, 108 ; 
reduced to utmost poverty, 108 ; 
appointed a Vakeel to Maharaja 
Doollub Ram, 108; appointed 
Dewan to Mahomed Ameer Beg 
Khan, 109 ; appointed Governor or 
Agent for the collection of revenue 
of Hooghly, 17, 109 ; brought on 
a di.sputo between Doollub Ram 
and Meer Jaffir, 109 ; his conduct 
to Ameer Beg Khan, 110; his. 
unfairness, 110: his treasonable 
conduct towards the Company, 
110; his imprisonment, 110; ob¬ 
tained the title of Maharaja from 
King Shah Alum, 110; his capture, 
111 ; his escape due to Nubkissen. 

111 ; wasfurthersaved by Nubkis¬ 
sen, 111 ; was ungrateful and got 
up a false charge against Nubkissen. 
Ill ; his duties as Collector, 113 ; 
ids intrigue with the Company’s 
enemies, 113, 115 ; his oppression 
at Hoogly and his malversa¬ 
tion as Tahsildar, 114 ; offices held 
by him, 114 ; his hatred of 
Hastings, 116 ; his forgery against 
Doollub Bam, 116 ; his endeavour 
to ruin Nubkissen, 116 ; reference 
to his son. Raja Gooroodas, 118 ; 
his personal aggrandisement, 120, 





122 ; planned vengeance against 
Hastings, 122; his attempt to 
crush Hastings, 122; brought 
charges of corruption against Hast¬ 
ings, 123, 136 ; assisted^ Hastings 
in prosecuting Keza Khan and 
Shitab Boy, 123; brought false 
charges against Beza Khan, 136 ; 
accused of a charge of conspiracy 
against Hastings and Barwell, 126; 
his trial for forgery, 126 ; the fates 
of the case, 127; his seal, 129 ; 
his sentence of death, 133 j was 
hanged, 131 ; the estimate of his 
charaeter by the author, 136. 

Nudjum-ul-Dowlah, Nabob, reference 
to, 25, 69, 70, 72, 111. 

Nullah, 44. 

Jfunuuiuar tiud r'eferonco 

to, 132. 

Huzzuraunah, ’>2. 

Nuddea, 62, 77, 109, 179. 

o. 

Ohdadar or Revenue Farmer, 4. 

Oraiohand, reference to, 17, 171. 

Oody Nullah, battle of, 144. 

Ormc, reference to, 2, 12. 

Orissa or Orixa, 12, 67, 101. 

Oude, reference to, 1. 

P. 

Pallas, reteremre to, 211. 

Paitda», 179. 

Padlab Roy, 107. 

Panchagrani or PancUgay, 4, 11, 4‘.», 
180. 

Pariahs, 182. 

Paris, reference to the Municipality 
of, 216. 

Palit, Babooram, reference to, 76. 

Patna, massacre of, 1 ; reference to, 
I, 33, 44, r)7,.64, 109, 114, 118. 

Peeps into Social Life in Calniftii 
a century age. By Rev. J. hung, 
reference to, I4n, 2ln. 20r)n. 

Peishwa, reference to, 216. 

Persian Language, reference to as 
Oourt language, 9 ; as the language 
of diplomacy, 21 ; reference to, 29 : 
Scriptures, reference to, 97 ; en¬ 
couragement of, by Nubkissen, Idi. 

Persian Department, reference to the 
letters of, 30, 31, 49 ; reference to 
the proceedings, 64, .6.6. 

Philip II, of Spain, 221. 

Pinda, 203. 

Plato, reference to, 188. 

Plassey, battle of, reference to, 1.6, 
107, 207. 


Pondicherry, 11.6< 

Poonah, reference to, 216. 

Poornea, 114, 

Punchcote or Puchet, 6. 

Pudma Lochun, 76. 

Pudmohun Doss, reference to, 1.30. 

Puffendorf, reference to, 138. 

Puja, 179. 

Pnncliayet, reference to, 172. 

Pundits, reference to, 176, 182, 184; 
their functions and place in 
society, 187; reflections on, 187. 

R. 

Kadiia Churn, reference to, 126. 

Kadlia Kanta Deb Bahadur, Raja 
Sir, K.C.S.l, reference to a 
manuscript probably written by 
liim, 3 ; reference to, 16, 176, 

Rai, Ram Jeeban, reference to, 84, 

R:ijbiillabba, Raja, a Vaidya by caste 
of Dacca, reference to, 10, 84, 1S9, 
140 ; was the Dewan of the Nabob 
of Dacca, 12; succeeded Hossein 
Oooly Khau, 12; killed by Nabob 
Kassimaly, 44; was appointed 
Deputy Governor of Dacca, 208; 
reference to his son, Kissen Dass, 
208; ills confinement by the 
Nabob, 208, 

Raj Kissen, Raja, reference to, 204, 
206. 

llaj Suga- yagnti, reference to, 181. 

Ram Bazar, IST, 189. 

Ram Gaunt, 153, 154. 

Ram Chand, Dewan, reference to, 18. 

Ram Cliurn, Dewan, appointed Oh- 
dadar of Mooragaeha, 4 ; Dewan 
of Cuttack, 6; fought against a 
Mahrattn incursion, 6 ; reference 
to, 45. 

Rainchnru Roy, Banian to Vansit- 
tart, 37, 38, 83, 50, 84, 115. 

Barneswar, reference to, 4. 

Ramnarain, Maharaja, killed by 
Nabob Kassimaly, 44. 

Ram Sunder Bewarta, a brother of 
Nubkissen, reference to, 6 ; became 
an Amoen, 6; title of Boy was 
conferred on him, 45 ; reference 
to, 205. 

Itiipid Sketch of the life of llaja 
liadhakanta J)ei a Pahadur, refer¬ 
ence to, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10. 

Bay Chaudhuri, Keshub Ram, a 
zamindar, reference to, 4. 

Baylayan, 80. 

Raze Bazar, 137, 1S9, 

Renault, Governor of Ohaudernagor, 
reference to, 17. 
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lleza Khan, Nabob Mahomed, refer¬ 
ence to, 2,-28, 31, 50, 54, 70, 117, 
118, 120, 121, 123, 130, 171, 207. 
Itishis, reference to, 100, 180. 

Boyrayau Chain Boy, reference to, 

4, 5,107. 

Eoyrayan Onimcd Buy, hilled by 
Nabob Kassimaly, 14). 

Boy, Runjoet, reference to, 171. 
Ruhmini Kanto Vyavabarta, re¬ 
ference to, 4. 

S. 

Sabda Kalpadrunia, an oneyolo- 
paidia of Hanskrit learning, 
reference to, 4. 
iSahha, reference to, 181, 100, 
Badakulta, Moonahee, 108, ' 

Sadhue, reference to, 18S. 

Sahib, reference to, (t, 100. 

Bala Odeen Oasvn, reference to, 81. 
Salamis, battle of, 219. 

Sanyom, reference to, 188. 

Satya Ywja, reference to, Isi. 

Sayyid All, reference to his writings, 

18 . 

Selden, reference to, 18S, 

Beeley, Professor, reference to, 214. 
Beet, Ram Behary, reference to, 138. 
Belect Committee, reference to the 
proceedings of, 25 ; reference to an 
enquiry by, 32 ; reference to its 
sittings, 37, 38, 43 ; reference to 
the last meeting of, 52 ; reference 
to the appendix to the proceedings 
of, 150n; reference to, 50, 52, 56, 
68, 60, 71, 75, 76, 112, 120, 121. 
Selections from the Jleoieds of 
Ootenment of India, Bev, Long’s, 
reference to, 49, 

Selections from the State Papers, 
Forrest’s, reference to, 02n. 
Selections feomthe Calcutta Gazetti, 
reference to, 200n. 

Ben, Chandi Churn, reference to his 
Bengali work on Maliaraja 
Nuncomar, 12n., 121n, 

Sen, Kului Chandra, reference to, 180. 
Setampore, reference to, 52. 
Berai-ud-dowlah, Nabob, reference to, 
17, 110 ; his tyrannical conduct, 
10 ; excuses of his quarrel with tlie 
English, 12 ; Orme’s account of ids 
qu-arrel with the English, 12 ; ids 
letter to the I’rcsidcnt of Calcutta, 
13 ; ilie conspiracy of lii.s officers 
wilti tlie Council at Calcutta, 13 ; 
expelled the Englisli (jovcriimeiit 
from Calcutta, 13 ; his prohibition 
to supply the English with lood. 


11 ; his alUok on Calcutta, 1.5 ; 
his return to MoorshedaUad, 1-5 ; 
liis preparations for a ceond 
attack on Calcutta, 15 ; Clive blew 
up his camp, 15 ; followed by Clive 
to Plassey, 15 ; his defeat at 
PJasscy, 2.5 ; his intrigue with the 
French, 10 ; deposed, 10 ; a cliarge 
of looting his treasury by Nub- 
kisseu, 18 ; the reported wealth in 
his treasury, 19; bastinadoed 
Nuncomar with a bamboo, 103 ; 
appointed two Foiijd-ars of Hooghly, 
109 ; reference to his court, 200 ; 
was grandson. of Aliverdy, 208 ; 
cause of ids attack on Calcutta, 
208. 

Belts of Moorshedabad, rofereuce to 
the, 207 ; Burke’s reforcnec to the', 
208 ; their title of Jugat Bett, 208., 
Bo/.awul of Buvdwan, Nubkissen was 
appointed, 1.50-108. 

Shah Alum, King, reference to, 25, 
41, 40, 51, 115, no. 

Shahmull, reference to, 30. 

Bhah Jehan, reference to, 21.5. 
Shankar, 184, 

Shankari, a wife of Nubkissen, 203, 
Shastras, reference to, 174, 191. 
Shitab Boy, Maharaja, reference to, 
4.5, 117, 120,123 ; a Minister to the 
Mussalman Court, 207 ; reference 
to his military courage, 207. 
Shirlock, Major, reference to, 43. 
Shore, Mr., reference to, 107. 

Biilnbut, reference to, 130, 131, 132. 
Sing, Cheetar or Ohitter, 10.5, l»i7. 

„ (Janga Govinda, 180, 187. 

,. ,lu(loo, 107. 

.. liadh.T, Gobind, 159. 

,, Tillook, 105, 107. 
Sii/yar-nl-Mutayherin, reference to, 
100 . 

Sketches of Bengal since the founda^ 
tionof Calcutta, reference to, 170n. 
Skinner, Mr., reference to, 44. 
Smritis, reference to, 188. 

Sotta, 40. 

Sooi'cc, Jugmohun, reference to, 141. 
Boubah Bazar or Sovabazar, reference 
to, 137, 139, 205, 207, 

Bootanutty or CImtanutty, English 
settlement at, 9 ; reference to, 87, 
88 , 89, 90, 91-94, 204 ; reference 
to a but at, 141, 142, 204. 

Spencer, Mr. John, reference to, 
33-37, 41-43, 72, 112. 

Sruddha of Nubkissen's mother, re¬ 
ference to. 120. 170, 179, 180, 181, 
193, 203, 
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Sree Bliut, reference tio, 114. 

Sree Ksnta, reference to, 184. 

Srihai'i Deva, reference to, 4. 

Sri Sri Bishrveshwarji and Sri Sri 
NavaKriehneswarji, idols, reference 
to, 179. 

Bteptien, Sir James, reference to, 103, 
105, 125, 124, 132, IBS. 

Stirling, A,, Persian Secretary to the 
Government, reference to, 3. 

Strachey, Mr. Henry and Mr. 
Edward, reference to, 26, 27, 47. 

Subahs, reference to, 18. 

Sudra, reference to, 169. 

Sujah-ud-dowlah, Nabob, reference 
to, 1 ; Clive's treaty with him, 44 ; 
levied an army. 111. 

Sukea, a wife of Nubkissen, reference 
to, 203. 

Siffainev, Mr., reference to, 52, 69, 70. 
112 . 

Supreme Court, reference to, 29, 126, 
127, 128, 167, 204. 

Syfe-ul-Dowla, reference to, 64. 

Sykes, Mr. Erauois, reference to, 
32, .54, 69, 70, 76. 

T. 

Tabhee^aries, reference to, 144, 146, 
147, 148. 

Tacooi'i Harikissen, referenoe to, 85. 

Tacoor Shewah, refereinfo to, 80. 

Tajuddin, a Company’s Moonshee, 
reference to, 10. 

Tamerlane, reference to, 215 ; refer¬ 
ence to tlie house of, 217. 

Taua, the fort at, taken by Olive, 15. 

Tnrkabagisli, Kadhakanto, Pundit 
Pradhan, reference to, 184, 185. 

Tarkapanohanon, Jagannath, refer¬ 
ence to, 184, 186, 187. 

Taika.siddlianta, Bamnath, reference 
to, 194. 

Turikh i-Mf-’nfuri, reference to, 18. 

Talmil Dafler, reference to, 53. 

Tejchand Bahadur, Maharaj Dhiraj, 
reference to, 156. 

Terraneau, reference to, 1-9. 

'i'lieodosius, reference to, 215. 

Thomas Aquinas, reference to, 188. 

Tliuriow, Lord Chaiioelloi, his refer¬ 
ence to Nubkissen in the House of 
Lords, 2; reference to him by 
Macaulay. 7 ; his description of the 
proceedings against Hastings, 126. 

Titus Oates, reference to, 130, 


Toh, reference to, 187. . 

Townsend, Meredith, 226. 

Tiavancore, reference to, 1. 

Treaty of Restitution, reference to, 
33. 

Trial of Maha Raja Nundocoma r, 
Rahadur, for Forgery, reference 
to. 129n, I'SOn. 

Tumlook, reference to, .5, 

u 

Upanayana, reference to, 170, 

IfnpublUlied Reeordi of Gorcrit- 
meld, Srleetioiufrom, reference to, 
14«, 113>!, 114«, 116», 

V 

Vaidya, 10. 

V.ai.sva, 169. 

Vausitlnit, Mr. reference to, 33-41, 
110, 116, 172 ; appoiirted Governor 
of Calcutta, 43 ; his departure to 
Kngiand, 44, 49 ; his Minute on 
the bazar, 143-149. 

Verei t. Governor, does justice to 
Nubkissen’s services, 2 ; his mar¬ 
riage, 27, 193 ; reference to, 27, 
46, 64, 66. 

Vidyalankar, Vaneswar, reference 
to, 184, 187. 

IT«m of the Engliih Government of 
Bengal, referenoe to, 172, 

Vikramaditya, reference to, 184. 

Vyaraetha, reference to, 189, 

w 

Waddadar, reference to, 79. 

Ward’s Hittory of the Tfindooi, re¬ 
ference to, 178«, 180, 16ln. 

Watson, Admiral, reference to, 15, 

88 . 

Watts, Mr., the Chief of Oossimbazar. 
reference to, 12, 19. 

Wheeler, Mr , reference to, 115, 143, 
169. 

William of Orange, 319, 221. 

Wrangham, Miss, sister of John 
Wrangham, reference to her birth¬ 
day festival, 184, 

Wroughton, Mr., George, reference 
to, 168, 169,162. 

Y 

Var Beg Khan, Mahomed, Foujdar 
of Hooghly, reference to, 108, 109. 

5'udhisthira, reference to, 181. 
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